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SECTION  I. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


l  The  arduous  attempts  made  by  the  pontiffs,  in  ceht.xvu, 
the  preceding  century,  to  advance  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  the  see  of  Rome,  by  extending  the  lim-    Thee 
its  of  the  christian  church,  and  spreading  the  gos-  /* 
pel  through  the  distant  nations,  met  with  much  a 
opposition;  and,  as  they  were  neither  well  con- 
ducted nor  properly-supported,  their  fruits  were 
neither  abundant  noi^rmanent.  But  in  this  centu- 
ry the  same  attempt,? ere  renewed  with  vigour, 
crowned  with  succejpU^nd  contributed  not  a  little 
to  give  a  new  degrevuf  stability  to  the  tottering 
grandeur  of  the  papacy.     They  were  begun  by 
Gregory  XV.  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  confessor 
Narni,  founded  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1622,  the  fa- 
mous  congregation  for  the  propagation  ofthefaith^ 
and  enriched  it  with  ample  revenues.     This  con- 
gregation, which  consists  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two 
priests,  one  monk,  and  a  secretary  ,a  is  designed  to 

*  Sueh  u  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  this  congregation  as 
they  stand  in  the  original  bull  of  Gregory  XV.  see  BuUarium  Roman* 
torn.  tti.  p.  472;  edit.  Luxemburg.  Cerri  mentions  the  same  number,  in 
his  Etta  preoent  de  PEgUi*  Romaine,  p.  259.    But  a  different  account 
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cENT.xvu.  propagate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Rome  in  all 
J^lLJl  parts  and  corners  of  the  world.  Its  riches  and 
possessions  were  so  prodigiously  augmented  by  the 
munificence  of  Urban  VIII.  and  the  liberality  of 
an  incredible  number  of  donors,  that  its  funds  are, 
at  this  day,  adequate  to  the  most  expensive  and 
magnificent  undertakings.  And  indeed  the  enter- 
prises of  this  congregation  are  great  and  extensive. 
By  it  a  vast  number  of  missionaries  are  sent  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world  ;  books  of  various  kinds 
published,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign  and  bar- 
barous languages ;  the  sacred  writings  and  other 
pious  productions  sent  abroad  to  the  most  distant 
corners  of  the  globe,  and  exhibited  to  each  nation 
and  country  in  their  own  language  and  characters ; 
seminaries  founded  for  the  sustenance  and  education 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  young  men,  set  apart 
for  the  foreign  missions ;  houses  erected  for  the  in* 
struction  and  support  of  the  pagan  youths  that  are 
yearly  sent  from  abroad  to  Rome,  that  they  may 
return  from  thence  into  their  respective  countries, 
and  become  the  instructors  of  their  blinded  breth- 
ren ;  not  to  mention  the  charitable  establishments 
that  are  designed  for  the  relir  and  support  of  those 
who  have  suffered  banishmt  %  or  been  involved  in 
other  calamities,  on  accoix  of  their  steadfast  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  oi  tome,  and  their  zeal 
for  promoting  the  glory  of  m  pontiff.  Such  are  the 
arduous  and  complicated  schemes,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  which  this  congregation  is  charged ;  but 
these,  though  the  principal,  are  not  the  only  ob- 
jects of  its  attention ;  its  views,  in  a  word,  are  vast, 
and  its  exploits  almost  incredible.  Its  members 
hold  their  assemblies  in  a  splendid  and  magnifi- 

is  given  by  Aymon,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  Cow  de  Borne,  part  Ui.  chap, 
iii.  p.  279,  for  lie  makes  this  congregation  to  consist  oi  eighteen  cardi- 
nals, one  of  the  pope's  secretaries  sue  apostolical  prothonotary,  one  re- 
ferendarf,  and  one  of  the  assessors,  or  secretaries  of  the  inquisition. 
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• 

cent  palace,  whose  delightful  situation  adds  a  sin-  cent.xvil 
gular  lustre  to  its  beauty  and  grandeur.6  SECT>  lm 

il  To  this  famous  establishment,  another  less  Thee©neie 
magnificent,  indeed,  but  highly  useful,  was  added,  &f  £?53.* 
in  the  year  1627,  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  under  the  SSvnt  ^ 
denomination  of  a  college,  or  seminary  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  faith.  This  seminary  is  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  the  foreign  missions ;  and  they  are  here 
brought  up,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  languages  and  sciences  that  are  ne-  . 
cessary  to  prepare  them  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  distant  nations.  This  excellent  foun- 
dation was  due  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  John 
Baptist  Viles,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  resided  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  who  began  by  presenting 
to  the  pontiff  all  his  ample  possessions,  together 
with  his  house,  which  was  a  noble,  and  beautiful 
structure,  for  this  pious  and  generous  purpose. 
His  liberality  excited  a  spirit  of  pious  emulation, 
and  is  followed  with  zeal  even  to  this  day.  The 
seminary  was  at  first  committed  by  Urban  to  the 
care  and  direction  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarchal 
churches ;  but  this  appointment  was  afterward 
changed,  and  ever  since  the  year  1641,  it  is  govern- 
ed by  the  congregation  founded  by  Gregory  XV.C 

m.  The  same  zealous  spirit  reached  France,  and  con™*tk«. 
produced  there  several  pious  foundations  of  a  like  the  lime  «- 
nature.  In  the  year  1663,  the  congregation  of  priests  £*£■»*« 
of  the  foreign  missions  was  instituted  by  royal  au- 

b  The  authors,  who  have  given  an  account  of  this  congregation,  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  EvangelU  toti  orbi  exorietu,  eap. 
xxxiii.  p.  566.  Add  to  these,  Dorotheus  Aseanius,  De  Montibus  Pieta- 
n*  Ecclesi*  Roman*  p.  522,  where  there  is  a  complete  list  of  the  books 
that  have  been  published  by  this  congregation,  from  its  first  institution 
until  the  year  1667. 

*  Helyot,  Bistoire  aet  Ordres  Mbruutiques,  Religieux  et  Militaires, 
torn.  viii.  eap.  xii.  p.  78.  Urb-  Cerri  Etat  preterit  de  VEglise  Romaine, 
p.  993,  where  however  the  first  founder  of  this  college  is  called,  by  mis- 
take, Vires. 
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cENT.xvn.  thority,  while  an  association  of  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics  founded  the  parisian  seminary  for  the 
missions  abroad,  designed  tor  the  education  of  those 
who  were  set  apart  for  the  propagation  of  Christ- 
ianity among  the  pagan  nations.  From  hence,  apos- 
tolical vicars  are  still  sent  to  Siam,  Tonquin,  Co- 
chin China,  and  Persia,  bishops  to  Babylon,  and 
missionaries  to  other  Asiatic  nations  ;  and  alhthese 
spiritual  envoys  are  supported  by  the  ample  reve- 
nues and  possessions  of  the  congregation  and  sem- 
inary.* These  priests  of  the  foreign  missions  f  and 
the  apostles  they  send  into  foreign  countries,  are 
almost  perpetually  involved  in  altercations  and  de- 
bates with  the  Jesuits  and  their  missionaries.  The 
former  are  shocked  at  the  methods  that  are  ordi- 
narily employed  by  the  latter,  in  converting  the 
Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  to  the  christian  relig- 
ion. And  the  Jesuits,  in  their  turn,  absolutely  re- 
fuse obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  apostolical  tricars 
and  bishops,  who  receive  their  commission  from 
the  con^r<?gaft0rt  above  mentioned ;  though  this  com- 
mission be  issued  out  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
or  of  the  college  de  propaganda  fide  residing  at 
Rome.  There  was  also  another  religious  estab- 
lishment formed  in  France,  during  this  century, 
under  the  title  of  the  congregation  of  the  holy  sac- 
rament, whose  founder  was  Autherius,  bishop  of 
Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  the  year  1644,  received 
an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastics  ready  to  exercise  their  ministry 
among  the  pagan  nations,  whenever  they  should  be 
called  upon  by  the  pope,  or  the  congregation  de 
propaganda^  for  that  purpose/  It  would  be  endless 
to  mention  other  associations  of  less  note,  that  were 

a  See  the  Galtia  Christiana  Benedictinorum,  torn.  ?ii.  p.  1024.    He- 
lyot»  Hutoire  des  Urdres  Monattique»,  torn.  viii.  chip.  xii.  p.  84. 

*  These  eoclciiastics  are  commonly  called  in  France,  Matieur*  de* 
Mtition*  Etrungeres. 

*  Helyot,  loo  tit.  cap.  xiii.  p-  87, 100. 
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formed  in  several  countries  for  promoting  the  cause  enr-xra, 
of  Christianity  among  the  darkened  nations ;  as   ""  T 
also  the  care  taken  by  the  Jesuits,  and  other  relig- 
ious communities,  to  have  a  number  of  missiona- 
ries always  ready  for  that  purpose. 

it.  These  congregations  and  colleges  sent  forth 
those  legions  of  missionaries,  who,  in  this  century,  jg£*y  ^ 
covered,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  J"**** 
and  converted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  at 
least,  if  not  to  its  temper  and  spirit,  multitudes  of 
persons  in  the  fiercest  and  most  barbarous  nations. 
The  religious  orders  that  make  the  greatest  figure 
in  these  missions,  are  the  Jesuits,  the  dominicans, 
the  JranciscanSj  and  the  capuchins  >  who,  though 
concerned  in  one  common  cause,  agree  neverthe- 
less very  ill  among  themselves,  accusing  each  other 
publicly  and  reciprocally,  and  that  with  the  most 
bitter  reproaches  and  invectives,  of  want  of  zeal  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  nay,  of  corrupting  the  purity 
of  the  christian  doctrine  to  promote  their  ambitious 
purposes.  But  none  are  so  universally  accused  of 
sinister  views  and  unworthy  practices,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  the  Jesuits,  who  are  singularly  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  other  missionaries,  and  are  look- 
ed upon  as  a  very  dangerous  and  pernicious  set  of 
apostles  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Romish 
church.  Nor  indeed  can  they  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light,  if  the  general  report  be  true,  that  instead 
of  instructing  their  proselytes  in  the  genuine  doc- 
trines o$  Christianity,  they  teach  them  a  corrupt 
system  of  religion  and  morality  that  sits  easy  upon 
their  consciences,  and  is  reconcileable  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  appetites  and  passions ;  that  they 
not  only  tolerate,  but  even  countenance,  in  these 
new  converts,  several  profane  opinions  and  super- 
stitious rites  and  customs ;  that,  by  commerce,  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  rapacious  avidity,  and  vari- 
ous other  methods  little  consistent  with  probity  and 
candour,  they  have  already  acquired  an  overgrown 
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eENT.xviL  opulence,  which  they  augment  from  day  to  day  ; 
sf CT' .*'  that  they  burn  with  the  thirst  of  ambition,  and  are 
constantly  gaping  after  worldly  honours  and  prerog- 
atives ;  that  they  are  perpetually  employing  the  arts 
of  adulation,  and  the  seductions  of  bribery,  to  in- 
sinuate  themselves  into  the  friendship  and  protec- 
tion of  men  in  power ;  that  they  are  deeply  involv- 
ed in  civil  affairs,  in  the  cabals  of  courts,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  politicians ;  and  finally,  that  they  fre- 
quently excite  intestine  commotions  and  civil  wars, 
in  those  states  and  kingdoms,  where  their  views 
are  obstructed  or  disappointed,  and  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  the  vicars  and 
bishops  that  bear  his  commission.  These  accusa- 
tions are  indeed  grievous,  but  they  are  perfectly 
well  attested,  being  confirmed  by  the  most  striking 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  well  as  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  unexceptionable  witnesses.  Among 
these  we  may  reckon  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  respectable  members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
whose  testimony  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  envy,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  considered  as  the 
effect  of  temerity  or  ignorance  on  the  other  ;  such 
are  the  cardinals,  the  members  of  the  congregation 
de  propaganda  Jide,  and  even  some  of  the  popes 
themselves.  These  testimonies  are  supported  and 
confirmed  by  glaring  facts,  even  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jesuits  in  China,  Abyssinia,  Japan,  and  In- 
dia, where  they  have  dishonoured  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  hurt  the  interest  of  Rome,  in  the 
most  sensible  manner  by  their  corrupt  practices.* 
Thejerafctin  v.  The  Jesuits  exhausted  all  the  resources  of 
*"*"* "  theirpeculiarartifice  and  dexterity  to  impose  silence 
upon  their  accusers,  to  confound  their  adversaries, 
and  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  their  own  proceed- 
ings. But  all  their  stratagems  were  ineffectual.  The 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  relation  of  these  facta,  supported  by 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  the  preface  to  the  Histoirc  de  la  Compagnje  do 
Jems,  published  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1741. 
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court  of  Rome  was  informed  of  their  odious  frauds ;  cent.  xvn. 
and  this  information  was  by  no  means  looked  up-  SE^ T' 
on  as  groundless.  Many  circumstances  concur  to 
prove  this,  and  among  others  the  conduct  of  the 
congregation  at  Rome,  by  which  the  foreign  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  and  directed.  For  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  during  many  years  past,  the  Jesuits 
have  been  much  less  employed  by  that  congrega- 
tion, than  in  former  times,  and  are  also  treated,  on 
almost  every  occasion,  with  a  degree  of  circum* 
spection  that  manifestly  implies  suspicion  and  dif- 
fidence. Other  religious  orders  have  evidently 
gained  the  ascendant  they  formerly  held ;  and  in  the 
nice  and  critical  affairs  of  the  church,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  what  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  much  more  confidence  is 
placed  in  the  austere  sobriety,  poverty,  industry,  and 
patience  of  the  capuchins,  and  carmelites,  than  in 
the  opulence,  artifice,  genius,  and  fortitude  of  the 
disciples  of  Loyola.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain, 
that  if  the  Jesuits  are  not  much  trusted,  they  are 
however  more  or  less  feared ;  since  neither  the  pow- 
erful congregation,  now  mentioned,  nor  even  the 
Roman  pontiffs  themselves,  venture  to  reform  all 
the  abuses,  which  they  silently  disapprove,  or  open- 
ly blame,  in  the  conduct  of  this  insidious  order. 
This  connivance,  however  involuntary,  is  become 
a  matter  of  necessity.  The  opulence  of  the  Jesuits 
is  so  excessive,  and  their  credit  and  influence  are 
grown  so  extensive  and  formidable,  in  all  those  parts 
of  the  world  that  embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  that 
they  carry  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  menace  often 
the  pontiff  on  his  throne,  who  cannot,  without  the 
utmost  peril,  oblige  them  to  submit  to  his  orders, 
where  they  are  disposed  to  be  refractory.  Nay 
more,  the  decisions  of  the  pope  are  frequently  sug- 
gested by  this  powerful  society,  and  it  is  only  in  such 
a  case  that  the  society  treats  them  with  unlimited 
respect.  When  they  come  from  any  other  quarter, 
vol.  v.  2 
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r. xvi l  they  are  received  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the 
» 9"*Tm ''  Jesuits,  who  trample  upon  some  of  them  with  im- 
punity, and  interpret  others  with  their  usual  dex- 
terity in  such  a  manner,  as  to  answer  the  views  and 
promote  the  interests  of  their  ambitious  order. 
Such  at  least  are  the  accounts  that  are  generally 
given  of  their  proceedings;  accounts  which,  though 
contradicted  by  them,  are  nevertheless  supported 
by  striking  and  palpable  evidence. 
TtejmetfoA  vi.  The  rise  of  these  dissensions  between  the 
e0flT?l^  Jesuits  and  the  other  Roman  missionaries  is  owing 
1  to  the  methods  of  conversion  used  by  the  former, 
which  are  entirely  different  from  those  that  are 
employed  by  the  latter.  The  crafty  disciples  of 
Loyola,  judge  it  proper  to  attack  the  superstition 
of  the  Indian  nations  by  artifice  and  stratagem,  and 
to  bring  them  only  gradually,  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
In  consequence  of  this  principle,  they  interpret  and 
explain  the  ancient  doctrines  of  paganism,  and  al- 
so those  that  Confucius  taught  in  China,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  soften  and  diminish,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, their  opposition  to  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  whenever  they  find,  in  any  of  the  religious 
systems  of  the  Indians,  tenets  or  precepts  that  bear 
even  the  faintest  resemblance  of  certain  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  Christianity,  they  employ  ail  their 
dexterity  and  zeal  to  render  this  resemblance  more 
plausible  and  striking,  and  to  persuade  the  Indians 
that  there  is  a  great  conformity  between  their  an- 
cient theology  and  the  new  religioh  they  are  ex- 
horted to  en)  brace*  They  go  still  further ;  for  they 
indulge  their  proselytes  in  the  observance  of  all 
their  national  customs  and  rites,  except  such  as 
are  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  christian  worship.  These  rites  are  modified 
a  little  by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  directed  toward  a 
different  set  of  objects,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
coalition  between  paganism  and  Christianity,   To 
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secure  themselves  an  ascendant  over  the  untutored  enrr.xvu. 
minds  of  these  simple  Indians,  they  study  their  natu  *ECT  '• 
oral  inclinationsand  propensities,  comply  with  them 
on  all  occasions,  and  carefully  avoid  whatever  may 
shock  them.  And  as  in  all  countries  the  clergy, 
and  men  of  eminent  learning,  are  supposed  to  have 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  multitude,  so  the 
Jesuits  are  particularly  assiduous  in  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  Indian  priests,  which  they  obtain 
by  various  methods,  in  the  choice  of  which  they 
are  far  from  being  scrupulous.  But  the  protec* 
tion  of  men  in  power  is  the  great  object  they  prin- 
cipally aim  at,  as  the  surest  method  of  establishing 
their  authority,  and  extending  their  influence.  And 
hence  they  study  all  the  arts  that  can  render  them 
agreeable  or  useful  to  great  men  ;  hence  their  ap- 
plication to  the  mathematics,  physic,  poetry,  to  the 
theory  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the 
other  elegant  arts ;  and  hence  their  perseverance  in 
studying  men  and  manners,  the  interests  of  princes, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  giving  counsel  in  critical  situations,  and 
suggesting  expedients  in  perplexing  and  complicat- 
ed cases.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all 
die  circumstances  that  have  been  complained  of  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits.  These  that  have 
been  now  mentioned,  have  ruined  their  credit  in 
the  esteem  of  the  other  missionaries,  who  consider 
their  artful  and  insidious  dealings  as  every  way 
unsuitable  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  am- 
bassadors  of  Christ,  whom  it  becomes  to  plead  the 
cause  of  God  with  an  honest  simplicity*  and  an  in- 
genuous  openness  and  candour,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  dissimulation  or  fraud.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  other  religious  orders,  that  are  employ- 
ed in  the  foreign  missions,  proceeding  in  a  very 
different  method  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry. 
They  attack  openly  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians, 
in  all  their  connections  and  in  all  their  consequences, 
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SECT. 


cent.xvk,  and  are  studious  to  remove  whatever  may  seem 
"""A.  adapted  to  nourish  them.  They  show  little  regard 
to  the  ancient  rites  and  customs,  in  use  among  the 
blinded  nations,  and  little  respect  for  the  authority 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  established.  They 
treat  with  a  certain  indifference  and  contempt  the 
pagan  priests,  grandees,  and  princes,  and  preach, 
without  disguise,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, while  they  attack,  without  hesitation  or 
fear,  the  superstitions  of  those  nations  they  are  call- 
ed to  convert, 
^rnfcy  vn.  These  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome 
GEr  m  spread  the  fame  of  the  christian  religion  through 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia  during  this  century.  To 
begin  with  India ;  it  is  observable,  that  the  minis- 
terial labours  of  the  Jesuits,  Theatins,  and  Augus- 
tinians  contributed  to  introduce  some  rays  of  divine 
truth,  mixed  indeed  with  much  darkness  and  su- 
perstition, into  those  parts  of  that  vast  region  that 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  before  their 
expulsion  from  thence  by  the  Dutch.  But  of  all 
the  missions  that  were  established  in  these  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  none  has  been  more  constantly 
and  universaUyapplauded  than  that  of  Madura,  and 
none  is  said  to  have  produced  more  abundant  and 
permanent  fruit.  It  was  undertaken  and  executed 
by  Robert  de  Nobili,h  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  took 
a  very  singular  method  of  rendering  his  ministry 
successful.  Considering,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Indians  beheld  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and 
aversion  all  the  Europeans,  and  on  the  other,  that 
they  held  in  the  highest  veneration  the  order  of 
brachmanS)  as  descended  from  the  gods ;  and  that, 
impatient  of  other  rulers,  they  paid  an  implicit  and 
unlimited  obedience  to  them  alone,  he  assumed  the 
appearance  and  title  of  a  brachman,  that  had  come 
rom  a  far  country,  and,  by  besmearing  his  coua- 

k  Others  call  this  famous  missionary  Robert  de  Nobitibus. 
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tenance  and  imitating  that  most  austere  and  painful  cbmt.xtu. 
method  of  living  that  the  sanianes  or  penitents  ob-  !ECT"  *' 
serve',  he  at  length  persuaded  the  credulous  people, 
that  he  was  in  reality  a  member  of  that  venerable 
order.*  By  this  stratagem,  he  gained  over  to  Christ- 
ianity twelve  eminent  brachmans,  whose  example 
and  influence  engaged  a  prodigious  number  of  the 
people  to  hear  the  instructions,  and  to  receive  the 
doctrine,  of  this  famous  missionary.  On  the  death 
of  Robert,  this  singular  mission  was  for  some  time 
at  a  stand,  and  seemed  even  to  be  neglected.k  But 
it  was  afterward  renewed,  by  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
several  missionaries  of  that  order,  from  France  and 
Portugal,  who  have  inured  themselves  to  the  terri- 
ble austerities  that  were  practised  by  Robert,  and 
that  are  thus  become,  as  it  were,  the  appendages  of 
that  mission.     These  fictitious  brachmans,  who 

f  Urban  Cerri,  Etai  present  de  FEgUee  Remaine,  p.  173. 

<£/*  Nobili,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jesuits  as  the  chief  apostle  of 
the  Indians  after  Francois  Xavier,  took  incredible  pains  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  religion,  customs,  and  language  of  Madura,  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  bis  ministry.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  his'opposers,  and  particularly  of  those  who  treated  his  char- 
acter of  braohman  as  an  impostor,  be  prodaeed  an  old  dirty  parchment, 
in  which  he  had  forged,  in  the  ancient  Indian  characters,  a  deed,  show- 
ing that  the  brachmans  of  Rome  were  of  much  older  date  than  those  of 
ladia,  and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  god  Brama,  Nay,  father  Jouvenci,  a  learned  Jesuit,  tells  us,  in  the 
history  of  his  order,  something  yet  more  remarkable  ;  even  that  Ro- 
bert de  Nobili,  when  the  authenticity  of  his  smoky  parchment  was  call- 
ed in  question  by  some  Indian  unbelievers,  declared  upon  oathy  before 
the  assembly  of  the  brachmans  of  Madura,  that  he,  Nobili,  derived  really 
and  truly  his  origin  from  the  god  Brama.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  this 
reverend  father  should  acknowledge,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  he  should 
applaud,  as  a  pieee  of  pious  ingenuity,  this  detestable  instance  of  perjury 
and  fraud  ?  See  Jouvenci  ffistoire  dea  Jesuit  ca.  Norbert,  Memoiree  Hit- 
tongues  tur  lee  Mitriont  de  Malab.  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

k  Urban  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  CEglite  Romainet  p.  in*. 
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cent,  xvii.  boldly  deny  their  being  Europeans  or  Franks,1  and 
sgCT"  f*  only  give  themselves  out  for  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  regions,  are  said  to  have  converted  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Indians  to  Christianity  ;  and  if 
common  report  may  be  trusted  to,  the  congrega- 
tions they  have  already  founded  in  those  countries 
grow  larger  and  more  numerous  from  year  to  year. 
Nor  indeed  do  these  accounts  appear,  in  the  main, 
unworthy  of  credit  ;m  though  we  must  not  be  too 

1  The  Indians  distinguish  all  the  Europeans  by  the  general  deoomina- 
tion  of  Franks,  or,  as  they  pronounce  the  word,  Pranghis. 

m  The  Jesuits  seem  to  want  words  to  express  the  glory  that  has  ac 
crued  to  their  order  from  the  remarkable  success  and  the  abundant 
fruits  of  this  famous  mission,  as  also  the  dreadful  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships their  missionaries  have  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  ministry. 
See  the  Lettres  curieitses  et  edijiantee  ecrites  des  Missions  Etrange- 
res,  torn*  i.  p.  9, 33, 46,  50,  55,  where  father  Martin  observes,  p.  9,  that 
this  mission  surpasses  all  others;  that  each  missionary  baptizes  at 
least  a  thousand  converts  every  year,  p.  11,  that  nevertheless,  bap* 
tism  is  not  indiscriminately  administered,  or  granted  with  facility  and 
precipitation  to  every  one  that  demands  it,  p.  19,  that  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  to  be  baptized,  are  accurately  examined  until  they  es> 
"  hibit  sufficient  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  and  are  carefully  instructed  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  months  m  order  to  their  reception ;  that  after  their 
reception,  they  live  like  angels  rather  than  like  men ;  and  that  the  small- 
est appearance  of  mortal  sins  is  seareely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  among 
them*  If  any  one  is  curious  enough  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  pro* 
duoe  such  an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity  among  these  new  converts, 
the  Jesuits  allege  the  two  following;  the  Jirst  is  modestly  drawn  from 
the  holy  lives  and  examples  of  the  missionaries,  who,  p.  15,  pass  their 
days  in  the  greatest  austerity  and  in  aets  of  mortification  that  are  terrfbto 
to  nature,  see  torn*  xii  p.  206,  torn.  xv.  p.  2tt ;  who  are  not  allowed* 
for  instance,  the  use  of  bread,  wine,  fish,  or  flesh,  but  are  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  water  and  vegetables,  dressed  in  the  most  insipid  and 
disgusting  manner,  and  whose  clothing,  with  the  other  circumstances  of 
life,  are  answerable  to  their  miserable  diet*  The  second  cause  of  this 
unusual  appearance,  alleged  by  the  Jesuits,  is  the  situation  pf  these  new 
Christiana,  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from  all  communication  and  inter* 
course  with  the  Europeans,  who  are  said  to  have  corrupted,  by  their 
licentious  manners,  almost  all  the  other  Indian  proselytes  to  Christianity. 
Add  to  all  this,  other  considerations,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
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ready  to  receive,  as  authentic  and  well  attested,  cent.xto. 
the  relations  that  have  been  given  of  the  intolera*  >ECT'  '" 
ble  hardships  and  sufferings  that  have  been  sus- 
tained by  these  Jesuit  brae hmans  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  imagine,  and  not  without  good 
foundation,  that  their  austerities  are,  generally 
speaking,  more  dreadful  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality ;  and  that,  while  they  outwardly  affect  an  ex* 

in  the  Letter*  above  cited,  torn,  i*  p.  16,  17,  torn.  ii.  p.  1,  torn.  iii.  p. 
il7t  torn.  v.  p.  2,  torn.  vi.  p.  119,  torn.  ix>  p*  126.  Madura  is  a  separate 
kingdom,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  pemnauia  beyond  the  Gan* 
fes.*  There  is  an  accurate  map  of  the  territory  comprehended  in  the 
mission  of  Madura,  published  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  xvth.  tome  of  the 
Lettre*  curieuaea  et  edifiuntea,  p.  60.  The  French  Jesuits  set  on  foot, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  a  mission  like 
that  of  Madura,  Lettrea  Cur,  torn*  v.  p.  3, 240 ;  and,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century  other  missionaries  of  the  same  order  formed  an  en- 
terprise of  the  same  nature  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Marava,  torn.  ii. 
p.  1,  torn.  x.  p.  79*  The  Jesuits  themselves  however  acknowledge,  torn. 
vi.  p.  3,  15,  66, 107,  that  this  latter  establishment  succeeded  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Carnate.  The  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  be,  that  the 
French  Jesuits,  who  founded  the  mission  of  Carnate,  could  not  endure, 
with  such  constancy  and  patience,  the  austere  and  mortified  manner  of 
bring  which  an  institution  of  this  nature  required,  nor  imitate  the  rigid 
self  denial  of  the  braahmans,  so  well  as  the  missionaries  of  Spain  ao4 
Portugal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  these  missions,  that  formerly  made 
such  a  noise  in  the  world,  were  suspended  and  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  a  papal  mandate,  issued  out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Benedict  XIV.  who 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  mean  and  perfidious  methods  of  con- 
verting the  Indians  that  were  practised  by  the  Jesuits,  and  pronounced 
it  unlawful  to  make  use  of  frauds  or  insidious  artifices  in  extending  the 
Umtts  of  the  christian  church.  See  Norbert  Memoirea  Jfieterique* pour 
lea  Miaewii*  Orientate*,  torn.  i.  and  iv.  Mammaobius  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  matter,  and  also  published  the  mandate  of  Benedict,  in  hie 
Orig.  et  jhuiq.  Chrietian.  torn.  ii.  p.  245*  See  also  Lockman's  Travels 
*f  the  Jeawta,  Ice.  translated  from  the  Lettrea  edi/umtea,  tee.  vol.  L  p. 
4,  9,  2d.  edit. 

03*  *  TOfcbamisttlBb  Madam  bin  the  Indian penmnite  within  the  Qtage*  tad 
not  beymd  ic  la  principal  produce  is  rice,  which  is  one  of  the  pvtndpaliafUunents 
aiafe  vse  of  by  the  rich  jewiti  in  the  convenkn  of  the^osr  Indian*. 
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cekt.xvil  traordinary  degree  of  self  denial,  they  indulge  them* 
j^L^  selves  privately  in  a  free  and  even  luxurious  use 
of  the  creatures,  have  their  tables  delicately  served, 
and  their  cellars  exquisitely  furnished,  in  order  to 
refresh  themselves  after  their  labours. 
incite  kinfr  viii.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  first  con- 
tJUm!^  veyed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tongking,  and 
Kochinchina,  by  a  mission  of  Jesuits,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alexander  of  Rhodes,  a  native  of  Avig- 
non,11 whose  instructions  were  received  with  un- 
common docility  by  a  prodigious  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries.  An  account  of  the 
success  of  this  spiritual  expedition  being  brought 
to  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1658,  determined 
that  pontiiF  to  commit  this  new  church  to  the  in- 
spection and  government  of  a  certain  number  of 
bishops,  and  chose  for  this  purpose  some  French 
priests  out  of  the  congregation  of  foreign  missions,  to 
carry  his  orders  to  the  rising  community,  and  to 
rule  over  it  as  his  representatives  and  vicegerents. 
But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  superiors,  and 
scarcely  an  equal,  treated  these  pious  men  with  the 
greatest  indignity,  loaded  them  with  injuries  and 
reproaches,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  share 
their  labours,   nor  to  partake   of  their  glory .° 

■  See  the  Writings  of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  who  was  undoubtedly  a* 
man  of  sense  and  spirit,  and  more  especially  his  Travels,  which  were 
published  in  4to.  at  Paris,  iu  the  years  1666  and  1682. 

•  There  were  several  pamphlets  and  memorials  published  at  Paris,  iu 
the  years  1666,  1674,  and  1681,  in  which  these  French  missionaries, 
whom  the  Jesuits  refused  to  admit  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  relate,  in  an  eloquent  and  affecting  strain,  the  injuries, 
they  had  received  from  that  jealous  and  ambitious  order*  The  moat 
ample  and  accurate  narration  of  that  kind  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1688,  by  Francis  Pallu,  whom  the  pope  had  created  bishop  of 
Hcliopolis.  The  same  matter  is  largely  treated  in  the  Gallia  Christia- 
na of  the  learned  benedietines,tom>  vii.  p*  1027,  and  a  concise  account 
of  it  is  also  given  by  Urban  Cerri,  in  his  Etat  present  de  VEglise  /?*« 
twine,  p.  199*  This  latter  author,  though  a  secretary  of  the  congregation 
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Hence  arose,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  a  long  and  te-  cent.xvu. 
dious  contest,  which  served  to  show,  in  the  plainest  ."CT'  '* 
manner,  that  the  Jesuits  were  ready  enough  to  make 
use  of  the  authority  of  the  pope,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  promote  their  interests,  or  to  extend  their 
influence  and  dominion  ;  but  that  they  did  not  hes- 
itate, on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  the  same  author- 
ity with  indifference  and  contempt  in  all  cases, 
where  it  appeared  in  opposition  to  their  private 
views  and  personal  interests.  After  this,  ^ewis 
XIV.  sent  a  solemn  embassy,1*  in  the  year  1684, 

de  propaganda  fide,  yet  inveighs  with  a  just  severity  and  a  generous 
warmth  against  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  ami 
laments  it  as  a  most  unhappy  thing,  that  the  Congregation,  now  men- 
tioned, has  not  power  enough  to  Bet  limits  to  the  rapaoity  and  tyranny 
oF  that  arrogant  society.  He  further  observes,  toward  the  end  of  his 
narrative,  which  is  addressed  to  the  pope,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  reveal  all  the  abominations  which  the  Jesuits  had  committed,  during 
the  course  of  this  contest,  but,  by  the  order  of  his  holiness,  was  obliged 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  His  words  are ;  Votre  Saintete  a  ordon- 
nee,  qtCeUes  demeurassent  sous  le  secret'  See  also  on  this  subject,  Hel- 
yot,  Hittoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  viii.  chap,  xii*  p.  84. 

<£/•  p  The  French  bishops  of  Heliopolis,  Berytus,  and  Metellopolis, 
that  had  been  sent  into  India  about  the  year  1603,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  this  embassy,  and  by  an  account  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
monarch,  then  reigning  at  Siam,  had  encouraged  the  French  king  to 
make  a  new  attempt  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  these  dis- 
tant regions*  A  fixed  residence  had  been  formed  at  Siam  for  the  French 
missionaries,  together  with  a  seminary  for  instructing  the  youth  in  the 
languages  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  who  had  all  settlements,  or  camps, 
as  they  are  called,  at  the  capital.  A  church  was  also  erected  there,  by 
the  king's  permission,  in  the  year  166*,  and  that  prince  proposed  sev- 
eral questions  to  the  missionaries,  which  seemed  to  discover  a  propen- 
sity to  inform  himself  concerning  their  religiou.  The  bishop  of  Helio- 
potia,  who  had  gone  back  to  Europe  on  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  return- 
ed to  Siam  in  the  year  1673,  with  letters  from  Lewis  XIV-  and  pope 
Clement  IX.  accompanied  with  rich  presents,  to  thank  his  Siamese  maj- 
esty for  the  favours  bestowed  on  the  French  bishops.  In  a  private  au- 
dience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  he  explained,  in  answer  to  a  question 
proposed  to  him  by  the  king  of  Siam,  the  motive  that  had  engaged  the 
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cbnt.xvti.  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose  prime  minister,  at  that 
sect,  i.  tjme^  was  a  Qreek  christian,  named  Constantine 
Faulkon,  a  man  of  an  artful,  ambitious,  and  enter* 
prising  spirit.  The  design  of  this  embassy  was 
to  engage  the  pagan  pnnce  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  to  permit  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  his 
dominions*  The  ambassadors  were  attended  by 
a  great  retinue  of  priests  and  Jesuits,  some  of  whom 
were  well  acquainted  with  those  branches  of  sci- 
ence that  were  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  king  of 
Siam.  It  was  only  however  among  a  small  part 
of  the  people,  that  the  labours  of  these  missiona- 
ries were  crowned  with  any  degree  of  success ;  for 
the  monarch  himself,  and  the  great  men  of  his 
kingdom,  remained  unmoved  by  their  exhortations, 
and  deaf  to  their  instructions.*     The  king  indeed, 

French  bishops  to  cross  so  many  seas,  and  the  French  king  to  send  his 
subjects  to  countries  so  far  from  home,  observing,  that  "  a  strong  desire 
in  his  prince,  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  true  God,  was  the  sole  rea- 
son of  their  voyage."  Upon  this  we  are  told,  that  the  king  of  Siam  offer- 
ed a  port  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  where  a  city  might  be  built  to  the 
honour  of  Lewis  the  Great,  and  where,  if  he  thought  fit,  he  might  send 
a  viceroy  to  reside ;  and  declared  afterward,  in  a  publio  assembly  of  the 
grandees  of  his  court,  that  he  would  leave  all  his  subjects  at  liberty  to 
embrace  the  Romish  faith*  All  this  raised  the  hopes  of  the  missiona- 
ries to  a  very  high  pitch ;  but  the  expectations  they  derived  from  thence 
of  converting  the  king  himself  were  entirely  groundless,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  very  remarkable  declaration  of  that  monarch  in  the  following 
note.  See  the  Relation  des  Missions  et  de*  Voyage*  de*  Eveque*  Fran- 
coil,  passim. 

(£/■  '  When  Monsieur  De  Chaumont,  who  was  charged  with  this  fa- 
mous embassy,  arrived  at  Siam,  he  presented  a  long  memorial  to  the 
monarch  of  that  country,  intimating  how  solicitous  the  king  of  .France 
was  to  have  his  Siamese  majesty  of  the  same  religion  with  himself. 
Chaw  Naraya,  for  so  was  the  latter  named,  who  seems  to  have  always 
deceived  the  French  by  encouraging  words,  which  administered  hopes 
that  he  never  intended  te  accomplish,  answered  this  memorial  in  a  very- 
acute  and  artful  manner.  After  asking  who  had  made  the  king  of  France 
believe  that  he  entertained  any  such  sentiments,  he  desired  his  minis  - 
ter  Faulkon  to  tell  the  French  ambassador,  "  That  he  left  it  to  his  most 
christian  majesty  to  judge,  whether  the  change  of  a  religion  that  had  neea 
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though  he  chose  to  persevere  in  the  religion  of  his  cm.  xm, 
ancestors,  yet  discovered  a  spirit  of  condescension  "_C''J*_. 
and  toleration,  toward  the  conductors  of  this  mis- 
sion ;  and  his  favourite  Constantine  had  secretly 
invited  the  French  to  Siam,  to  support  him  in  his 
authority,  which  was  beheld  with  an  envious  eye 
by  several  of  the  grandees.  So  that  as  long  as  this 
prince  and  his  minister  lived,  the  French  still  re* 
tained  some  hopes  of  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
and  of  converting  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  to  the 
faith.  But  these  hopes  entirely  vanished  in  the 
year  1688,  when  in  a  popular  sedition,  excited  and 

followed  in  his  dominions,  without  interruption,  for  2229  years,  could 
be  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  him,  or  a  demand  with  which  it  was 
easy  to  comply ;  thai  beside,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  king  of 
France  concern  himself  so  zealously  and  so  warmly  in  a  matter  whioh 
related  to  God,  and  not  to  him  ;  and  in  which,  though  it  related  to  God, 
the  Deity  did  not  seem  to  meddle  at  all,  but  left  it  entirely  to  human 
discretion."  The  king  asked,  at  the  same  time,  "  Whether  the  true 
God,  that  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  had  bestowed  on  mankind  such 
different  natures  and  inclinations,  could  not,  when  be  gave  to  men  the 
same  bodies  and  souls,  have  also,  if  be  had  pleased,  inspired  them  with 
the  same  religious  sentiments,  and  hare  made  all  nations  live  and  die  in 
the  same  laws."  He  added, "  that  since  order  among  men,  and  unity  in 
religion,  depend  absolutely  on  Divine  Providence,  who  could  as  easily 
introduce  them  into  the  world  as  that  diversity  of  sects  that  prevails  in 
it,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  true  God  takes  as  much 
pleasure  to  be  honoured  by  different  modes  of  religion  and  worship,  as 
to  be  glorified  by  a  prodigious  number  of  different  creatures,  who  praise 
him  every  one  in  his  own  way."  He  moreover  asked,  "  Whether  that 
beauty  and  variety,  which  we  admire  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  leu 
admirable  in  the  order  of  supernatural  things,  or  less  becoming  in  the 
wisdom  of  God.  However  that  be,"  continued  the  king  of  Siam,  "  since 
we  know  that  God  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  world,  and  that  ve  are 
persuaded  nothing  comes  to  pass  contrary  to  his  will,  I  resign  my  per- 
son and  dominions  into  the  arms  of  his  providence,  and  beseech  his  eter- 
nal wisdom  to  dispose  thereof  according  to  his  good  will  and  plearare." 
See  Tachard,  Prem.  Voyage  de  Siam,  p.  ?18 ;  as  also  the  Journal  of  the 
Abbe  Choisi,  who  was  employed  in  that  emljassy. 
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cekt.xvil  fomented  by  some  prince  of  the  blood,  both  king 
I^IlL.  and  minister  were  put  to  death  ;r  and  then  the 
missionaries  returned  home, 
m  cuoa.      ix.   China,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  of  all 
the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  could  not  but  appear  to  the 
missionaries  and  their  constituents  an  object  worthy 
of  their  pious  zeal  and  ghostly  ambition.     And  ac- 
cordingly a  numerous  tribe  of  Jesuits,  dominicans, 
franciscansy  and  capuchins,  set  out,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  with  a  view  to  enlight- 
en that  immense  region  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.     All  these,  however  they  differ  in  other 
matters,  agree  in  proclaiming  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess of  their  ministerial  labout  s.     It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  the  principal  honour  of  these  religious 
exploits  belongs  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  a  pecu- 
liar degree  of  dexterity  and  address,  removed  the 
obstacles  that  were  the  most  adapted  to  retard  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  among  a  people  whose 
natural  acuteness  and  pride  were  accompanied  with 
a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors.     These  artful  missionaries 
studied  the  temper,  character,  taste,  inclinations, 
and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  with  incredible  at- 
tention ;  and,  perceiving  that  their  natural  sagacity 
was  attended  with  an  ardent  desire  of  improvement 
in  knowledge,  and  that  they  took  the  highest  pleas- 
ure in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  more 
especially  in  the  mathematics,  they  lost  no  occasion 
of  sending  for  such  members  of  their  order,  as,  be- 
side their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  prudence  in 
transacting  business,  were  also  masters  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  learning  and  philosophy.     Some 
of  these  learned  Jesuits  acquired,  in  a  very  short 

*  An  account  of  this  embassy,  and  of  the  transactions  of  both  ambas*. 
sadors  and  missionaries,  is  given  by  Tachard,  Chaumont,  and  La  Lou- 
bert.  The  relations  however  of  the  author  last  mentioned,  who  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  candour,  deserve  undoubtedly  the  preference. 
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SECT.    I. 


ofChnstkuuty 
in  China. 


space  of  time,  such  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  in-  cEMj.xvn 
fluence  by  their  sagacity  and  eloquence,  the  insin- 
uating sweetness  and  facility  of  their  manners,  and 
their  surprising  dexterity  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of 
transactions  and  affairs,  that  they  came  at  length 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  were  loaded  by 
him  with  the  most  honourable  marks  of  distinction, 
and  were  employed  in  the  most  secret  and  important 
deliberations  and  affairs  of  the  cabinet.  Under  the 
auspicious  protection  of  such  powerful  patrons,  the 
other  missionaries,  though  of  a  lower  rank  and  of  in- 
ferior  talents,  were  delivered  from  all  apprehension 
of  danger  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  and  thus 
encouraged  to  exert  themselves  with  spirit,  vigour, 
and  perseverance,  in  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  all  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  empire. 

x.  This  promising  aspect  of  things  was  clouded,  me 
for  some  time,  when  Xunchi,  the  first  Chinese  em-  ""* 
peror  of  the  Mogul  race,  died,  and  left  a  son  under 
age,  as  his  only  heir.  The  grandees  of  the  empire, 
to  whose  tuition  and  care  this  young  prince  was 
committed,  had  long  entertained  an  aversion  to 
Christianity,  and  only  sought  for  a  convenient  oc- 
casion of  venting  their  rage  against  it.  This  occa- 
sion was  now  offered,  and  greedily  embraced.  The 
guardians  of  the  young  prince  abused  his  power  to 
execute  their  vindictive  purposes,  and,  after  using 
their  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  Christianity  wherev- 
er it  was  professed,  they  persecuted  its  patrons, 
more  especially  the  Jesuits,  with  great  bitterness, 
deprived  them  of  all  the  honours  and  advantages 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
barbarity  and  injustice.  John  Adam  Schaal,  their 
chief,  whose  advanced  age  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge, together  with  the  honourable  place  he  held 
at  court,  seemed  to  demand  some  marks  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  calamities  that  pursued  his  breth- 
ren, was  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to 
death,  while  the  other  missionaries  were  sent  into 
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ciamxvn.  exile.  These  dismal  scenes  of  persecution  were 
" .  exhibited  in  the  year  1664 ;  but,  about  five  years 
after  this  gloomy  period,  when  Kanghi  assumed 
the  reigns  of  government,  a  new  face  of  things 
appeared.  The  christian  cause,  and  the  labours  of 
its  ministers,  not  only  resumed  their  former  credit 
and  vigour,  but,  in  process  of  time,  gained  ground, 
and  received  such  distinguished  marks  of  protection 
from  the  throne,  that  the  Jesuits  usually  date  from 
this  period  the  commencement  of  the  golden  age  of 
Christianity  in  China.  The  new  emperor,  whose 
noble  and  generous  spirit9  was  equal  to  the  un- 
common extent  of  his  genius,  and  to  his  ardent 
curiosity  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  began  his 
reign  by  recalling  the  Jesuits  to  his  court,  and  re- 
storing them  to  the  credit  and  influence  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  his  generosity  and  mu- 
nificence did  not  stop  here ;  for  he  sent  to  Europe 
for  a  still  greater  number  of  the  members  of  that 
order,  such  of  them  particularly  as  were  eminent 
for  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of 
these  he  placed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
and  employed  in  civil  negotiations  and  transactions 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Others  he  chose  for 
his  private  friends  and  counsellors,  who  were  to  as* 
sist  him  with  their  advice  in  various  matters,  and  to 
direct  his  philosophical  and  mathematical  studies* 
These  private  friends  and  counsellors  were  principal- 
ly chosen  from  among  the  French  Jesuits.  Thus 
the  order  was  raised,  in  a  little  time,  to  the  very 
summit  of  favour,  and  clothed  with  a  degree  of 

•  See  Joach,  Bouveti  Icon  Regia  Monarch*  Sinarum,  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  famous  Leibnitz,  and  published  in  the  year  1699,  in  the  sec* 
ond  part  of  his  JVovitrima  Sinica.  See  also  Du  Halde's  Description  de 
la  Chine,  and  the  Lettrtt  e<Hfiante*t  bo.  in  which  the  Jesuits  give  an 
account  of  the  success  of  their  missions*  In  these  productions,  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  this  emperor,  which  seem  indeed  to  be  universally 
acknowledged,  are  described  and  celebrated  with  peculiar  encomium* 
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authority  and  lustre  to  which  it  had  not  hitherto  ctot^xto. 
attained.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  but  nat-  ~~  ~  * 
ural  to  conclude,  that  the  christian  religion  would 
not  want  powerful  patrons,  nor  its  preachers  be  left 
destitute  and  unsupported.  And  accordingly,  a 
multitude  of  spiritual  labourers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  repaired  to  China,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  a  rich,  abundant,  and  glorious  harvest.  And 
indeed  die  success  of  their  ministry  seemed  to  an- 
swer fully  the  extent  of  their  expectations ;  since  it , 
is  well  known,  that,  with  very  little  pains,  and  still 
less  opposition,  they  made  a  prodigious  number  of 
converts  to  the  profession  of  the  gospel.  The 
triumph  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be  complete, 
when,  in  the  year  1692,  the  emperor,  from  an  ex- 
cessive  attachment  to  the  Jesuits,  issued  out  that 
remarkable  edict,  by  which  he  declared,  that  the 
christian  religion  was  in  no  wise  detrimental  to  the 
safety  or  interests  of  the  monarchy,  as  its  enemies 
pretended,  and  by  which  also  he  granted  to  all  his 
subjects  an  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  and  a  full 
permission  to  embrace  the  gospel.  This  triumph 
was  still  further  confirmed,  when  the  same  prince, 
in  the  year  1700,  ordered  a  magnificent  church  to 
be  built  for  the  Jesuits  within  the  precincts  of  the 
imperial  palace.* 

<  There  is  a  concise  bat  interesting  account  of  these  revolutions,  giv- 
en by  Du  Halde,  in  his  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  188,  and  by 
the  Jesuit  Fontaney,  in  the  J*ttre§  edif antes  et  curievses,  torn.  Yiii.  p. 
17C.  They  are  related  in  a  more  diffuse  and  ample  manner  by  other 
writers.  See  Suarez,  De  lAhertate  BeUgionem  Christianam  apud  Si- 
nai propaganda  JVarratio,  published  in  the  year  1698,  by  l«eibnitz,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  Nwistima  Simca.  The  other  authors  who  have 
treated  this  branch  of  history,  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux 
Evangel*  toti  Orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  663-  See  also  an  Ecclesi- 
attical  History  of  China,  which  1  published  in  German  in  the  year  1748. 
{CT'Thia  History  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  the  year 
1750,  with  this  title  ;  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
China. 
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cent.xvd;      xl    This  surprising  success  of  the  christian 
JIILIl  cause  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  dexterity  and 
S^ffSud"  perseverance  of  the  Jesuits,  as  even  the  greatest  ene- 
jfem  pro*  miesofthat  artful  order  are  obliged  to  acknowledge. 
But  it  is  quite  another  question,  whether  this  suc- 
cess was  obtained  by  methods  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  conscience,  and  consistent  with 
the  dignity  and  genius  of  the  christian  religion. 
This  latter  point  has  been  long  debated,  with  great 
animosity  and  vehemence,  on  both  sides  ;  and  the 
contention  is  not  yet  ended.  The  adversaries  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  opposition  is  as  keen  as  their  num- 
bers are  formidable,  and  more  especially  the  jan- 
senists  and  dominicans,  assert  boldly,  that  the  suc- 
cess abovementioned  was  obtained  by  the  most 
odious  frauds,  nay,  even  in  many  cases,  by  the  most 
detestable  crimes.     They  charge  the  Jesuits  with 
having  given  a  false  exposition  and  a  spurious  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and 
with  having  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor 
and  the  Chinese  nobility,  that  the  primitive  theol- 
ogy of  their  nation,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  great 
instructor  and  philosopher  Confucius,  differed  al- 
most in  nothing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
They  are  further  charged  with  having  invented  a 
variety  of  historical  fictions,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  Chinese,  who  are  vehemently  attached  to  what- 
ever carries  the  air  of  a  remote  antiquity,  that  Je- 
sus Christ  had  been  known  and  worshipped  in  their 
nation  many  ages  ago ;  and  these  fictions  are  sup- 
posed to  have  prejudiced  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  and  to  have  engaged  certain  grandees 
of  thfc  kingdom  not  only  to  grant  their  protection 
and  favour  to  the  Jesuits,  but  even  to  become 
members  of  their  society.     Nor  do  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  disciples  of  Loyola  end  here  ; 
for  they  are  said  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  the 
duties  and  obligations  that  are  incumbent  on  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  heralds  of  a  spiritual 
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kingdom,  by  not  only  accepting  of  worldly  honours  cent.  to*. 
and  places  of  civil  authority  and  power,  but  even  SCCT* '; 
aspiring  after  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  insa- 
tiable ambition,  by  boasting,  with  an  arrogant  van- 
ity, of  the  protection  and  munificence  of  the  em- 
peror, by  deserting  the  simplicity  of  a  frugal  and 
humble  appearance,  and  indulging  themselves  in 
all  circumstances  of  external  pomp  and  splendour, 
such  as  costly  garments,  numerous  retinues,  lux- 
urious tables,  and  magnificent  houses.  To  all 
which  it  is  added,  that  they  employed  much  more 
zeal  and  industry  in  the  advancement  of  human 
science,  especially  the  mathematics,  than  in  pro- 
moting christian  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  that 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  meddle  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  to  concern  themselves  both  personally 
and  by  their  counsels  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  wan 
While  these  heavy  crimes  are  laid  to  the  charge  of 
those  Jesuits,  who,  by  their  capacity  and  talents, 
had  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  in  the 
empire,  the  more  obscure  members  of  that  same 
order,  who  were  appointed  more  immediately  to 
instruct  the  Chinese  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  are 
far  from  being  considered  as  blameless.  They  are 
accused  of  spending  in  the  practice  of  usury,  and 
in  various  kinds  of  traffic,  the  precious  moments 
which  ought  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  func- 
tions of  tbeijr  ministry,  and  of  using  low  and  dis- 
honourable methods  of  advancing  their  fortunes, 
and  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the 
multitude.  The  Jesuits  acknowledge  that  a  part 
of  these  accusations  are  founded  upon  facts,;  but 
they  give  a  specious  colour  to  those  facts,  and  use 
all  their  artifice  and  eloquence  tc  justify  what  they 
cannot  deny.  Other  articles  of  these  complaints 
they  treat  as  groundless,  and  as  the  fictions  of  cal- 
umny, that  are  invented  with  no  other  design  than 
to  cast  a  reproach  upon  their  order.  An  impartial 
inquirer  into  these  matters  will  perhaps  find,  that 
vol.  v.  4f 
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cent.  xvii.  if,  in  several  points,  the  Jesuits  defend  themselves 
_8ECTli,  in  a  very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  there 
are  others,  in  which  their  misconduct  seems  to  have 
been  exaggerated  by  envy  and  prejudice  in  the 
complaints  of  their  adversaries. 
An  account     xii.  The  grand  accusation  that  is  brought  against 
go1*  cha^  the  Jesuits  in  China,   is  this ;  that  they  make  an 
gSnMUiejt^  impious  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  of  Chinese 
^  superstition  and  christian  truth,  in  order  to  triumph 

with  the  greater  speed  and  facility  over  the  preju- 
dices of  that  people  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  that  they  allow  their  converts  to  retain 
the  profane  customs  and  the  absurd  rites  of  their 
pagan  ancestors.  Ricci,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  christian  church  in  that  famous  monarchy, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
those  rites,  which  the  Chinese  are  obliged  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  to  perform,  might  be  inno- 
cently observed  by  the  new  converts.  To  render 
this  opinion  less  shocking,  he  supported  and  ex- 
plained it  upon  the  following  principle  ;  that  these 
rites  were  of  a  civil  and  not  of  a  sacred  nature ;  that 
they  were  invented  from  views  of  policy,  and  not 
for  any  purposes  of  religion ;  and  that  none  but 
the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  in  China,  consider- 
ed them  in  any  other  light.0  This  opinion  was  not 
only  rejected  by  the  domimcans  and  franciscans, 
who  were  associated  with  the  Jesuit^  in  this  im- 
portant mission,  but  also  by  some  even  of  the  most 
learned  Jesuits  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Nicholas  Lombard,  who  published  a 
memorial,  containing  the  reasons  v  upon  which  his 

■  Sec  Maromaehii  Origin  et  Jlntiqwt.  Chriitian.  torn*  ii-  p.  37*. 

▼  See  Chr.  Kortholti  PrafaHo  ad  Volumen  II.  Eputolar.  Leibixitiar. 
sect.  vi.  p.  18,  who  has  likewise  subjoined  to  this  work  the  pieces  com- 
posed against  the  Jesuits  by  Lombard  and  Anthony  de  S.  Maria,  with 
the  remarks  of  Leibnitz.  There  is  also  inserted  io  this  collection,  p. 
413,  an  ample  dissertation  on  the  Chinese  philosophy,  drawn  op  fry 
Leibnitz,  nho  pleads  therein  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits* 
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dissent  was  founded.  This  contest,  which  was  ceht.xvo, 
long  carried  on  in  a  private  manner,  was  brought  JL_P  ~ 
by  the  dominicans  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pon- 
tiff, in  the  year  1645,  and  from  that  period  con- 
tinued to  produce  great  divisions,  commotions, 
and  caballing,  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Innocent  X. 
in  the  year  now  mentioned,  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  dominicans,  and  highly  condemned  the  in- 
dulgence which  the  Jesuits  had  shown  to  the  Chi- 
nese superstitions.  But,  about  eleven  years  after, 
this  sentence,  though  not  formally  reversed,  was 
nevertheless  virtually  annulled  by  Alexander  VII. 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  who  persuaded 
that  pontiff  to  allow  the  Chinese  converts  the  liberty 
of  performing  several  of  the  rites  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  and  for  which  they  discovered 
a  peculiar  fondness.  This  however  did  not  hin* 
der  the  dominicans  from  renewing  their  com-  . 
plaints  in  the  year  1661 ;  and  again,  in  1674,  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.  though  the 
power  and  credit  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  triumph 
over  all  their  remonstrances.  This  fatal  dispute, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  several  years  in 
China,  broke  out  there  again,  in  the  year  1684, 
with  greater  violence  than  ever ;  and  then  the 
victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  domin- 
icans, in  consequence  of  a  decision,  pronounced  in 
the  year  1693,  by  Charles  Maigrot,  a  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  acted  as  the  delegate  or  vicar 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  province  of  Fokien, 
and  who  was  afterward  consecrated  titular  bish- 
op of  Conon,  This  ecclesiastic,  by  a  public  edict, 
declared  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  mission,  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  christian  religion.  But  the  pope,  to  whose 
supreme  cognisance  and  decision  Maigrot  had  sub- 
mitted this  important  edict,  refused  to  come  to  a  de* 
termination  on  either  side,  before  the  matter  in  de* 
bate  had  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  reasons 
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cent.  xvii.  of  the  contending  parties  weighed  with  the  utmost 
!.!*CT' T-  attention  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  year  1699,  he  ap- 
pointed a  congregation  of  chosen  doctors  to  exam- 
ine and'decide  this  tedious  controversy.  This  res- 
olution of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  no  sooner  made 
public,  than  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  who  wished  ill  to  the  order  in  France, 
came  forth  with  their  complaints,  their  accusations, 
and  invectives ;  and  loaded  the  transactions  and 
reputation  of  the  whole  society  with  the  most  bit- 
ter reproaches.*     The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  neither  silent  nor  inactive.     They  attacked 
their  adversaries  with  vigour,  and  defended  them- 
selves with  dexterity  and  spirit.*     But  the  conclu- 
sion of  this   critical  and  momentous  contest  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  following  century. 
Tte^jeo»«r      sin.  If,  in  considering  this  controversy,  which 
5S?SSJ-"  cmpl°ye<^  l^e  ablest  pens  of  the  Romish  church,  we 
iterednceabie  confine  our  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
'  passing  over  what  personally  concerns  the  Jesuits* 

with  some  other  questions  of  a  minute  and  incidental 
kind,  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole  dispute  turns 
essentially  upon  two  great  points ;  the  one  relating 

(Xj*  *  See  the  '  Lettres  de  Messieurs  des  Missions  Etrangerea  «u  Pa- 
pc,  sur  les  Idolatries  et  Ies  Superstition*  Chinoises  ;'  *  Revocation  de 
!' Approbation  donnee  en  1787,  per  M.  Hrisacier,  Superieur  des  Mis- 
sions Etrangerea,  au  Livrc  dc  la  Defense  des  nouveaux  Chretiens  ct  des 
Mission  a  ires  de  la  Chine.'  *  Deux  Lettres  d'un  Docteur  de  1'Ordrc  dc 
St.  Dominique  an  li.  P.  Dez,  Provincial  des  Jesuits,  sur  les  ceremonies 
de  la  Chine  '  These  tracts  are  all  printed  together  in  one  volume  l2mo. 
without  any  date,  or  name  of  the  plucc  where  published,  though  the 
treatises  themselves  are  all  dated  1700.    N. 

■  I)u  Ilal.Jc,  Description  dj  la  C/tine,  torn,  iii.  p.  142.  Sec  the  enu- 
meration of  other  writers  on  the  same  subject,  given  by  Fabricius,  in 
ais  Jmx  EvangeHi  toti  Orbi  exorient,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  6G5.  See  also 
Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  torn,  ii-  p.  SIS.  But  the  most  ingenious 
patron  of  the  Jesuits,  on  this  occasion,  was  father  Daniel,  himself  a 
member  of  that  famous  order  j  see  bis  Jiistoire  Jipolcgetique  de  la  con- 
ihfite  4e*  Jetyite*  de  la  Chine,  in  tke  third  volume  of  his  Opiwcvfc?,  p.JL, 
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to  the  Chinese  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being  /  and  cent.toi. 
the  other  to  the  nature  of  those  honours,  which  SEC  r  ^ 
that  people  offered  to  certain  persons  deceased. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Fir*  pot* 
that  the  Chinese  call  the  supreme  object  of  their 
religious  worship  Tien  and  Shangti,  which,  in  their 
language,  signify  the  Heavens  ;  and  that  the  Jesuits 
employ  the  same  terms  when  they  speak  of  the  true 
God,  who  is  adored  bv  the  christians.  From 
hence  it  is  inferred,  that  they  make  no  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  supreme  God  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  infinitely  perfect  Deity  of  the  christians  ; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  that 
they  imagine  the  Chinese  entertain  the  same  notions 
concerning  their  Tien,  or  Heaven,  that  the  christ- 
ians do  concerning  the  God  they  adore.  The 
question  then  relative  to  this  first  point  is  properly 
as  follows ;  "  Do  the  Chinese  understand,  by  the 
denominations  abovementioned,  the  visible  and 
material  Heavens  ?  or  are  these  terms,  on  the  con* 
trary,  employed  by  them  to  represent  the  Lord  of 
these  Heavens,  i.  e.  an  eternal  and  all  perfect  Be- 
ing, who  presides  over  universal  nature,  and  from 
heaven,  the  immediate  residence  of  his  glory, 
governs  all  things  with  unerring  wisdom  ?"  or, 
to  express  this  question  in  fewer  words,  "  do  the 
Chinese  mean,  by  their  Tien,  such  a  Deity  as  the 
christians  adore  ?"  This  question  the  Jesuits  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  They  maintain,  that  the 
ancient  Chinese  philosophers,  who  had  an  accurate  * 

knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  natural  relig- 
ion, represented  the  Supreme  Being  alnibst  unde* 
the  very  same  characters  that  are  attributed  to  hiri| 
by  christians ;  and  hence  they  not  only  allow  their 
Chinese  disciples  to  employ  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  in  their  prayers  to  the  Deity,  and  m 
their  religious  discourse,  but  even  use  these  terms 
themselves,  when  they  pronounce  the  name  of 
God  in  their  public  instructions,  or  in  private  con- 
versation.    The  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  maintain 
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cEirr.xvn.  the  negative  of  this  question,  regard  the  ancient 
"  T  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  as  an  impure  source  of 
<  blasphemy  and  impiety,  and  affirm,  that  it  con- 
founded the  Divine  Nature  with  that  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  assert  further,  that  the  famous  Con- 
fucius, whose  name  and  writings  are  held  in  such 
veneration  by  the  people  of  China,  was  totally  ig- 
norant of  divine  truth,  destitute  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, and  traced  the  origin  of  all  things  that  exist 
from  an  internal  and  inevitable  necessity.  This  con- 
test, concerning  the  first  point  that  divided  the  Chi- 
nese missionaries,  produced  a  multitude  of  learn- 
ed dissertations  on  the  manners,  laws,  and  opinions 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  China,  and  gave  rise 
to  several  curious  discoveries.  But  all  these  were 
insufficient  to  serve  the  chief  purpose  they  were 
designed  to  accomplish,  since  they  were  far  from 
giving  a  satisfactory  and  clear  decision  of  the  matter 
in  debate.  It  still  remained  a  question,  which  were 
most  to  be  believed,  the  Jesuits  or  their  adversa- 
ries? and  the  impartial  inquirer,  after  long  exam- 
ination, thought  it  prudent  to  trust  entirely  to 
neither ;  since  if  it  appeared  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Tien,  or  supreme  God  of  the  Chinese,  was 
much  inferior,  in  perfection  and  excellence,  to  the 
God  of  the  christians,  it  was  equally  evident,  on 
the  other,  that  this  Chinese  deity  was  looked  upon 
by  his  worshippers  as  entirely  distinct  from  the 
material  iEther  and  the  visible  Heavens, 
jfctond  point,  xiv.  As  to  the  other  great  point  in  dispute,  it  must 
be  previously  observed,  that  the  ancient  laws  of 
China  obliged  the  natives  of  that  vast  region  to  per-, 
form,  annually,  at  a  stated  time,  in  honour  of  their 
ancestors,  certain  rites,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  re- 
ligious nature*  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that 
it  is  a  custom  among  the  learned  to  pay  likewise,  at 
stated  times,  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  whom 
the  Chinese  consider  as  the  oracle  of  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  certain  marks  of  veneration,  that  have 
undoubtedly  a   religious  aspect,  and  that  arg, 
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moreover,  performed  in  a  kind  of  temples  erected  cbnt.xvh 
to  that  great  and  illustrious  philosopher.  Hence  SLCr-~. 
then  ariseth  a  second  question,  which  is  thus  propos- 
ed ;  "  Arc  those  honours,  that  the  Chinese  in  gen- 
eral pay  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and 
which  the  learned,  in  particular,  offer  at  the  shrine 
of  Confucius,  of  a  civil  or  sacred  nature  ?  Are  they 
to  be  considered  as  religious  offerings,  or  are  they 
no  more  than  political  institutions  designed  to  pro- 
mote some  public  good?"  The  Jesuits  affirm,  that 
the  ancient  Chinese  lawgivers  established  these  rites 
with  no  other  view  than  to  keep  the  people  in  order, 
and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  ;  and 
that  the  Chinese  did  not  pay  any  religious  worship 
either  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  or  to  the  de- 
parted souls  of  their  ancestors,  but  only  declared, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  rites,  their  gratitude 
and  respect  to  both,  and  their  solemn  resolution  to 
imitate  their  virtues  and  follow  their  illustrious  ex- 
amples. From  hence  these  missionaries  conclude, 
that  the  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity  might  be 
permitted  to  perform  these  ceremonies  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  their  country,  provided  they 
understood  their  true  nature,  and  kept  always  in 
remembrance  the  political  views  with  which  they 
were  instituted,  and  the  civil  purposes  they  were 
designed  to  serve.  By  this  specious  account  of 
things,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  is,  in  some  meas- 
ure, justified.  But  let  this  representation  be  true  or 
false,  it  will  still  remain  evident,  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  christian  cause  triumphant  in  China, 
some  such  concessions  and  accommodations  as 
those  of  the  Jesuits  seem  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  they  who  desire  the  end,  must  submit  to 
the  use  of  the  meansJ     The  necessity  of  these 

0Tj*  7  True  ;  if  the  meant  be  not  either  criminal  in  themselves,  per- 
ftieious  id  their  consequences,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defeat,  in  a  great 
measase,  the  benefits  and  advantages  proposed  by  the  end.    And  it  is  a 
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cent.xvil  concessions  arises  from  this  remarkable  circum- 
SECr'J'  stance,  that  by  a  solemn  law,  of  ancient  date,  it  is 
positively  declared,  that  no  man  shall  be  esteemed 
a  good  citizen,  or  be  looked  upon  as  qualified  to 
hold  any  public  office  in  the  state,  who  neglects 
the  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  now  un* 
(ftr  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domin- 
icans,  and  the  other  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  main- 
tain, that  the  rites  in  question  form  an  important 
branch  of  the  Chinese  religion  ;  that  the  honours 
paid  by  the  Chinese  to  Confucius,  and  to  the  souls 
of  their  ancestors,  are  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  relig- 
ious nature  ;'  and  consequently,  that  all  who  per- 

very  nice  and  momentous  question,  whether  the  concessions  pleaded 
Tor  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  converts,  by  the  Jesuits,  are  not  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  means  here  characterized.     See  the  following  note. 

Gj*  x  The  publio  honours  paid  to  Confucius  twice  a  year,  used  to  be 
performed  before  his  statue,  erected  in  the  great  hall  or  temple  that  is 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  At  present  they  are  performed  before  a  kind 
of  tablet,  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  edifice,  with  the 
following  inscription ;  "  The  Throne  of  the  Soul  of  the  most  Holy  and 
the  most  Excellent  Chief  Teat  her  Confucius."  The  Hterati,  or  learned, 
-celebrate  this  famous  festival  in  the  following  manner ;  the  chief  man- 
darin of  the  place  exercises  the  offioe  of  priest,  and  the  others  discharge 
the  functions  of  deacons,  subdeacons,  and  so  on.  A  certain  sacrifice* 
•ailed  Ci,  which  consists  of  wine,  blood,  fruits,  etc  is  offered,  after  the 
worshippers  have  prepared  themselves  for  this  ceremony  by  fasting  and 
other  acts  of  abstinence  and  mortification.  They  kneel  before  the  sn- 
tcription,  prostrate  the  body  nine  times  before  it,  until  the  head  touch- 
es the  ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of  prayers?  after  which  the  priest, 
taking  in  one  hand  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  in  the  other  a  like  cup  filled 
with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to  the  deceased,  and  dismisses  the 
assembly  with  a  blessing.  The  rites  performed  by  families,  in  honour 
of  their  deceased  parents,  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature. 

Now,  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty,  whether  this  festival  andtheae 
rites  be  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  we  have  only  to  inquire,  whether 
they  be  the  same  with  those  ceremonies  that  are  performed  by  the 
Chinese,  in  the  worship  they  pay  to  certain  celestial  and  terrestrial 
tpirit*  or  genii,  which  worship  is  undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind.  The 
learned  Leibnitz  *  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  services  now  mentioned 

*  Sec  Pra£  NpvUttou  Jtofctrom- 
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form  these  rites  are  chargeable  with  insulting  the  cemt.xvu. 
majesty  of  God,  to  whom  alone  all  divine  worship  SECT'  '* 
is  due,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  true  christ- 
ians. This  account  of  matters  is  so  specious  and 
probable,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  it 
are  so  natural  and  just,  that  the  more  equitable  and 
impartial  among  the  Jesuits  have  acknowledged  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  cause  they  maintain ;  and 
taking  at  length  refuge  in  the  plea  of  necessity,  al- 
lege that  certain  evils  and  inconveniences  may  be 
lawfully  submitted  to,  when  they  are  requisite  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  extensive,  important,  and 
salutary  purposes. 

xt.   The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Romish  mis-    Thestateor 
sionaries,  and  more  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  were  — rat,Mlityin 
crowned  in  Japan  with  surprising  success,  toward 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  made  an 
incredible  number  of  converts  to  the  christian  re- 
ligion.*    But  this  prosperous  and  flourishing  state 

were  not  of  the  nme  kind,  and  consequently,  that  the  Jesuits  were  ao- 
eofed  unjustly-  Bat  that  great  man  does  not  appear  to  have  examined 
tikis  matter  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention ;  for  it  is  evident,  from, 
a  msJtitade  of  relations  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  particularly 
from  the  observations  made  on  the  Chinese  missions  by  that  learned  and 
candid  franeisean,  Antonio  de  S.  Maria,*  not  only  that  Confucius  was 
worshipped  among  the  idols,  and  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spirits  of 
the  Chinese,  bat  that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies  observed  in  honour 
of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same  with  those  that  were  performed  as  acts 
of  worship  to  these  idols  and  spirits.  Those  that  desire  a  more  ample 
account  of  this  matter  may  consult  the  following  authors ;  Budsei  AntuUr 
Muter.  Philo*.  p.  887,  where  he  treats  De  superstition  Demortuerum  apud 
Smenses  Cult*.  Wolfii  Not.  ad  Casaubotu  p.  34*  Nic.  Charmos,  An- 
n*t*adMaigrotU  Historiam  Cultus  Sinenses.  Bat  more  especially  Ar- 
naud,  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites,  torn,  iii  vi.  vii.  and  a  collection  of 
historical  relations  published  at  Cologn,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1700,  under 
the  fbflowhig  title ;  Historia  Cultus  Sinentium,  seu  varia  Scripta  de  Cul- 
ttims  Ssnarum  inter  Vicurios  ApostoMcos,  and  P.  P.  S.  I.  Controversiis. 
(£/■•  Two  peculiar  circumstances  contributed  to  facilitate  the  prog- 
resa  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Japan.  The  first  was  the  uncharitable 
•See rata.  Epfi.  Leibnftz* 
VOL.  V.  5 
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cent.xvil  of  the  church  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the 
*'CT  ''  prejudices  that  the  priests  and  grandees  of  the  king- 
dom had  conceived  against  the  new  religion,  preju- 
dices which  proved  fatal  in  many  places,  both  to  those 
who  embraced  it,  and  to  those  who  taught  it.  The 
cause  of  Christianity  did  not  however  suffer  only 
from  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  its  enemies  ; 

severity  and  cruelty  of  the  Japanese  priests  or  banzai,  toward  the  sick  and 
indigent,  compared  with  the  humanity,  zeal,  and  beneficence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. These  bonzat  represented  the  poor  and  infirm  not  as  objects  of 
pity,  but  as  wretches  loaded  with  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  abandon- 
ed to  present  and  future  misery  by  the  judgments  of  heaven  ;  and  inspir- 
ed the  rich  with  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  them.  The  christian  relig- 
ton,  therefore,  which  declares  that  poverty  and  afflictions  are  often  surer 
marks  of  the  divine  favour  than  grandeur  and  prosperity,  and  that  the 
transitory  evils  which  the  righteous  endure  here,  shall  be  crowned  with 
everlasting  glory  and  felicity  hereafter,  was  every  way  proper  to  comfort 
this  unhappy  elaas  of  persons,  and  could  not  but  meet  with  a  most  favour- 
able reception  among  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the  missionaries  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  providing  them  with  food,  physic,  and  habitations. 
K  second  circumstance  that  was  advantageous  to  Christianity,  that  is,  to 
such  a  form  of  Christianity  as  the  popish  missionaries  preached  in  Ja- 
pan, was  a  certain  resemblance  or  analogy  between  it  and  some  prac- 
tices and  sentiments  that  prevailed  among  the  Japanese.  These  Indians 
look  for  present  and  future  felicity  only  through  the  merits  of  Xaca  Ami- 
da,  and  other  of  their  deities,  who  after  a  long  course  of  severe  morti- 
fications freely  undertaken,  had  voluntarily  also,  put  an  end  to  their  Uvea. 
They  sainted  many  melancholy  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  suicide* 
celebrated  their  memories,  and  impIoreVd  their  intercession  and  good 
offices.  They  used  processions,  statues,  candles,  and  perfumes,  in  their 
worship  ;  as  also  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confession ;  and 
had  monasteries  founded  for  certain  devout  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
lived  in  celibacy,  solitude,  and  abstinence ;  so  that  the  Japanese  religion 
was  no  bad  preparation  for  popery.  Beside  these  two  circumstances, 
another  may  be  mentioned,  which  we  take  from  the  letters  of  the  Jes- 
uits themselves,  who  inform  us  that  the  maritime  princes  of  Japan 
were  so  fond  of  this  new  commerce  with  the  Portuguese,  that  they 
strove  who  should  oblige  them  most,  and  encouraged  the  missionaries, 
less  perhaps  from  a  principle  of  zeal,  than  from  views  of  interest*  See 
Varenius,  De*cript.  Japon.  lib. iii. cap*  vi.  x*  Modern  Univ.  £H$tory,  vol. 
ix-p'24,  edit  8vo- 
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it  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  and  re-  cent.xvii. 
ceived,  no  doubt,  some  detriment  from  the  intestine  ^1L  Jl 
quarrels  and  contentions  of  those  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  rising  church  was  committed.  For  the  same 
scenes  of  fraternal  discord,  that  had  given  such  of- 
fence in  the  other  Indian  provinces,  were  renewed 
in  Japan,  where  the  dominicans,  Jranctscans,  and 
augustinians  were  at  perpetual  variance  with  the 
jesirits.  This  variance  produced,  On  both  sides,  the 
heaviest  accusations,  and  the  most  bitter  reproaches. 
The  Jesuits  were  charged,  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
three  orders  now  mentioned,  with  insatiable  ava- 
rice, with  showing  an  excessive  indulgence  both  to 
the  vices  and  superstitions  of  the'  Japanese,  with 
crafty  and  low  practices  unworthy  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  with  an  ambitious  thirst  after  authority 
and  dominion,  and  other  misdemeanours  of  a  like 
nature.  These  accusations  were  not  only  exhibited 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  but  were  spread  abroad  in 
every  part  of  Christendom.  The  disciples  of  Loyola 
were  by  no  means  silent  under  these  reproaches  ; 
but,  in  their  turn,  charged  their  accusers  with  im- 
prudence, ignorance  of  the  world,  obstinacy,  asper- 
ity of  manners,  and  a  disgusting  rusticity  in  their  . 
way  of  living,  adding,  that  these  circumstances 
rendered  their  ministry  rather  detrimental  than  ad- 
vantageous to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  among  a 
people  remarkable  for  their  penetration,  generosity, 
and  magnificence.  Such  then  were  the  contests 
that  arose  among  the  missionaries  in  Japan  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  amazing  progress  that  Christianity 
had  already  made,  and  the  immense  multitude  of 
those  that  had  embraced  it,  could  have  prevented 
these  contests  from  being  fatal  to  its  interests.  As 
the  case  stood,  neither  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  nor 
its  numerous  professors,  received  any  essential  dam* 
age  from  these  divisions ;  and,  if  no  other  circum- 
stance had  intervened  to  stqp  its  progress,  an  expe- 
dient might  have  probably  been  found  out,  either 
to  heal  these  divisions,  or  at  least  to  appease  them 
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gemt.xto.  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  noxious  and  fatal  conse- 

8ECTH'    quences.5 
judownfai      xvl  But  a  new  and  dreadful  scene  of  opposition 

"""  «tirp«-  arosej  in  the  year  1615,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 
For,  in  that  year,  the  emperor  issued  out  against 
the  professors  and  ministers  of  that  divine  religion, 
a  persecuting  edict,  which  was  executed  with  a 
degree  of  barbarity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
christian  history.  This  cruel  persecution  raged, 
during  the  space  of  many  years,  with  unrelenting 
fury,  and  only  ended  with  the  total  extinction  of 
Christianity  throughout  that  mighty  empire.  That 
religion,  which  had  been  suffered  to  make  such  a 
rapid  and  triumphant  progress  in  Japan,  was  at 
length  considered  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  monarchy,  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the 
people,  derogatory  from  the  majesty  of  their  high 
priest,  whom  they  revered  as  a  person  descended 
from  the  gods,  and,  on  these  accounts,  was  judg- 
ed unworthy  not  only  of  protection,  but  even  of 
toleration.  This  judgment  was  followed  with  the 
fetal  order,  by  which  all  foreigners,  that  were  christ- 
ians, and  more  especially  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, were  commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  natives,  who  had  embraced  the  gospel,  to 
renounce  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  on  pain 
of  death  presented  to  them  in  the  most  dreadful 
forms.  This  tremendous  order  was  the  signal  for 
the  perpetration  of  such  horrors  as  the  most  san- 
guine and  atrocious  imagination  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  conceive.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  the 
Japanese  christians  of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  stations,  expired,  with  magnanimous 
constancy,  amidst  the  most  dreadful  torments,  rath- 
er than  apostatize  from  the  faith  they  had  embraced. 

b  See  the  writers  on  this  subject  enumerated  by  Fabric! us,  in  his  Lux 
JEvangelU  toti  Orbi  cxorient,  p.  678,  as  also  Charlevoix,  ffistoirt  de  Ja- 
port,  torn.  ii.  livr-  xi.  p.  57. 
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And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  both  cmrr.xvn. 
the  Jesuits  and  their  adversaries  in  the  missions  ex-  SECT'  '' 
piatcd,  in  some  measure,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, by  the  agonies  they  endured,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  suffered,  the  faults  they  had 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  For  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  died 
magnanimously  for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  and  that  some  of  them  even  expir- 
ed with  triumphant  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 
Historians  are  not  entirely  agreed  with  respect 
to  die  real  causes  of  this  merciless  persecution. 
The  Jesuits  consider  it  as  owing,  in  part,  to  the  im- 
prudence of  the  dominicans  and  franciscans ;  while 
these  latter  impute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
covetous,  arrogant,  and  factious  spirit  of  the  Jesu- 
its.* Both  parties  accuse  the  English  and  Dutch  of 
having  excited  in  the  emperor  of  Japan  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
the  Roman  pontiff,  to  the  end  that  they  alone  might 
engross  the  commerce  of  that  vast  monarchy,  and 
be  unrivalled  in  their  credit  among  that  powerful 
people.  The  English  and  Dutch  allege,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  never  attempted  to  undermine, 

«  There  it  a  concise  and  sensible  account  of  this  tedious  dispute  in  the 
sixth  discourse  that  is  subjoined  to  the  English  edition  of  Kaempfer's 
Hutvry  of  Japan,  §  it.  p.  64—75.  But  it  will  also  be  proper  to  see  what 
is  said  on  the  other  side,  by  an  author,  who,  in  bis  long  and  circumstan- 
tial narration,  has  not  omitted  any  incident,  however  minute,  that  tends, 
in  the  least,  to  disculpate  the  Jesuits,  or  to  procure  them  indulgence  ; 
that  author  is  Charlevoix  ;  see  his  Hirtoire  Generate  de  Japon,  torn.  ii. 
livr-  xii.  p.  136.  The  other  historians  that  may  be  consulted,  with  util- 
ity, on  this  subject,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelh 
toft  Oriri  exorten*,  cap.  x.  p.  678.  Add  to  these  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
torn*  i.  Mem.  Februar.  p.  723,  where  there  is  not  only  a  history  of  the 
eonuneneement  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  but  also  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  those  who  first  suffered  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  in  that  kingdom.  See  likewise  Mammachii  Oi°igU 
net  et  Aniiquit.  Christian,  torn.  ii.  p.  376. 
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cENT.xvn.  by  any  false  accusations,  the  credit  of  the  Roman 
"CT*  '  .  catholics  in  that  kingdom,  but  only  detected  the 
perfidious  plots  the  Spaniards  had  laid  against  it. 
Almost  all  the  historians,  who  have  given  accounts 
of  this  country,  unanimously  inform  us,  that  certain 
letters,  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  striking  and  alarming  kind, 
had  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  the  Jesuits,  as  also 
the  other  missionaries,  had  formed  seditious  designs 
against  his  government,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  exciting  their  numerous  disciples  to  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Japan  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain.d  A  discovery  of  this  na- 
ture could  not  but  make  the  most  dreadful  impres. 
sions  upon  a  prince  naturally  suspicious  and  cruel, 
such  as  the  emperor  then  reigning  was ;  and  indeed 
so  it  happened ;  for  the  moment  he  received  this 
information,  he  concluded,  with  equal  precipitation 
and  violence,  that  he  could  not  sit  secure  on  his , 
throne,  while  the  smallest  spark  of  Christianity  re- 
mained unextinguished  in  his  dominions,  or  any  of 
its  professors  breathed  under  his  government.  It 
is  from  this  remarkable  period,  that  we  must  date 
the  severe  edict  by  which  all  Europeans  are  forbid- 
den to  approach  the  Japanese  dominions,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and 
sword  are  employed  to  destroy  whatever  carries  the 
remotest  aspect  or  shadow  of  the  christian  doctrine. 
The  only  exception  to  this  universal  law  is  made 
in  favour  of  an  handful  of  Dutch  merchants,  who 
are  allowed  to  import  annually  a  certain  quantity 
of  European  commodities,  and  have  a  factory,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  prison,  allowed  them,  in  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  are  strictly 

(£j*  d  The  discoveries  made  by  the  Dutch  were  against  the  Porta- 
gaese,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war ;  so  that  instead  of  Spaio.oar 
author  nhould  have  said  Portugal.  See  Kaempfer,  foe*  di.  at  also  the 
Universal  Modern  Hittory,  toI*  U.  p.  145,  note  »,  edit*  8to. 
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watched,  and  rigorously  confined  from  allcommu-  cent.xvu. 
nication  with  the  natives,  but  what  is  essentially  nee-   >KCT:.'.' 
essary  to  the  commerce  they  are  permitted  to  carry 
on. 

xvii.  The  example  of  the  Roman  catholic  states  nJSfJX! 
could  not  but  excite  a  spirit  of  pious  emulation  in  *- 
protestant  countries,  and  induce  them  to  propagate 
a  still  purer  form  of  Christianity  among  those  un- 
happy nations  that  lay  groveling  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism  and  idolatry.  Accordingly  the  lutherans 
were,  on  several  occasions,  solicited  by  persons  of 
eminent  merit  and  rank  in  their  communion,  to 
embark  in  this  pious  and  generous  undertaking. 
Justinian  Ernest,  baron  of  Wells,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zealous  appearance  he  made  in  this 
good  cause,  having  formed  the  plan  of  a  society 
that  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  was  to  bear  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  divine  founder  of  the  religion 
they  were  to  promote.*  But  several  circumstances 
concurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  pious 
design,  among  which  we  may  reckon,  principal- 
ly, the  peculiar  situation  of  the  lutheran  princes, 
of  whom  very  few  have  either  territories,  forts,  or 
settlements  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  princes 
and  states  who  professed  the  reformed  religion* 
The  English  and  Dutch,  more  especially,  whose 
ships  covered  the  ocean,  and  sailed  to  the  most  dis- 
tant corners  of  the  globe,  and  who  moreover,  in  this 
century,  had  sent  colonies  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  had  abundant  opportunities  of  spreading 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  un- 
enlightened nations.  Nor  were  these  opportunities 
entirely  neglected,  or  misimproved,  notwithstanding 

the  reports  that  have  generally  prevailed,  of  their 

* 

*  See  Molleri,  Cimbria  Uteratu,  torn,  ii'u  p.  75,  as  alto  *  German 
vork  of  the  learned  Arnold,  entitled,  KirchenundKetzer  Historie,  pert 
n.  book  xrii.  c.  xr.  §  33,  p.  1066,  part  iii.  cap.  xr.  f  16,  p.  15a 
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cent,  xvn  being  much  more  zealous  in  engrossing  the  riches 
IfUlJL  of  the  Indians  than  in  bringing  about  their  conver- 
sion ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be  granted,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  nations  exerted  themselves,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  power,  in  this  salutary  undertak  ing.  In 
the  year  1647,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts  was  committed,  by  an  act  of  the 
English  parliament,  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  a 
society  composed  of  persons  of  eminent  rank  and 
merit.  The  civil  wars  that  ensued  suspended  the 
execution  of  the  plans  that  were  laid  for  carrying 
on  this  salutary  work*  In  the  year  1661,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  work  was  resumed, 
and  the  society  re-established.  In  the  year  1701, 
this  respectable  society  received  singular  marks  of 
protection  and  favour  from  king  William  III.  who 
enriched  it  with  new  donations  and  privileges/ 
Since  that  period,  even  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
been  distinguished  by  ample  marks  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  the  liberality  of 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  eminently  useful  in  facilitating  the 
means  of  instruction  to  the  nations  that  lie  in  pagan 
darkness,  and  more  especially  to  the  Americans. 
Nor  are  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  christian 
knowledge,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  since  they 
also  are  said  to  have  converted  to  the  gospel  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Indians,  in  the  islands  of  Ceylon 
and  Formosa,  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and  other 
Asiatic  settlements,  which  they  either  had  acquired 
by  their  own  industry,  or  obtained  by  conquest 
from  the  Portuguese.*  Some  historians  perhaps 
may  have  exaggerated,  in  their  relations,  the 
numbers  of  proselytes  made  by  the  Dutch  ;  it  is 

*  See  Humphreys's  Account  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Go$pel  in  For* 
mgn  Part*. 

t  See  Epitt*  de  Succeim  EvangeUi  apud  Indo*  Orientates  ad  Johtm. 
Leiudenium  fcripta*  et  Ultroject.  1699*  in  8to.  edits* 
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nevertheless  most  certain,  that  as  soon  as  tint  nation  cnrr.xvn. 
had  got  a  sufficient  footing  in  the  East  Indies,  they  "CT* *'_ 
laid  with  wisdom,  and  executed,  at  a  great  expense, 
various  schemes  for  instructing  the  natives  of  those 
distant  regions  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.11 

toil  The  inward  parts  of  Africa  remain  still  in  tj^aw"* 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  as  they  have  been  hith-  m 
erto  inaccessible  to  the  most  adventurous  of  the 
Europeans.  But  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  that 
great  peninsula,  and  more  especially  in  those  where 
the  Portuguese  have  their  settlements,  there  are 
several  districts  in  which  the  religion  of  Rome  has 
prevailed  over  the  savage  superstitions  of  that  bar- 
barous region.  It  is  nevertheless  acknowledged, 
by  the  more  ingenuous  historians,  even  among  the 
Roman  catholics,  who  have  given  accounts  of  the 
African  colonies,  that  of  the  proselytes  made  there 
to  the  gospel,  a  very  small  number  deserve  the 
denomination  of  christians ;  since  the  greatest  part 
of  them  retain  the  abominable  superstitions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  very  best  among  them  dishonour 
their  profession  by  various  practices  of  a  most  vicious 
and  corrupt  nature.  Any  progress  that  Christianity 
made  in  these  parts  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
the  zealous  labours  of  the  capuchin  missionaries, 
who,  in  this  century,  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
hardships  and  discouragements  in  their  attempts  to 
bring  the  fierce  and  savage  Africans  under  the 
christian  yoke.  These  attempts  succeeded  so  far, 
as  to  gain  over  to  the  profession  of  the  gospel  the 
kings  of  Benin  and  Awerri,1  and  also  to  engage 
the  cruel  and  intrepid  Anna  Zingha,  queen  of 

k  See  Braun's  Veritable  Religion  dee  HoUandoit^.  71,867,  fee,  This 
Treatiee,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1675,  was  de* 
signed  as  an  answer  to  a  malignant  libel  of  one  Stonp,  entitled,  La  He* 
Sgien  dee  ffollandoit,  in  which  that  writer  proposed  to  persuade  the 
world  that  the  Dutch  had  almost  no  religion  at  all, 

1  Called  by  some  Ourerne* 

vox,,  v.  6 
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cEirr.xrn.  Metamba,  and  all  her  subjects,  to  etnhrade,  in  die 
SECT' '-  year  1652,  the  christian  feith>  The  African  mis- 
sions were  allotted  to  this  austere  order  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  society  de propaganda fide*  for 
wise  reasons  ;  since  none  were  so  proper  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  attended  with  suchdreadful  hard- 
ships, difficulties,  and  perils,  as  a  set  of  men,  whose 
monastic  institute  had  rendered  familiar  to  them 
the  severest  acts  of  mortification,  abstinence,  and 
penance,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  the  bitterest 
scenes  of  trial  and  adversity.  The  capuchins  also 
seem  to  have  been  alone  honoured  with  this  sacred, 
but  arduous  commission  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  other  orders  beheld,  with  the  smallest  sentiment 
of  envy,  their  dear  bought  glory. 
T^.f"**-  xix  The  extensive  continent  of  America  swarms 
with  colonies  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,1 
all  which  profess  the  christian '  religion,  as  it  has 
been' disfigured  by  the  church  of  Rome.    But  it 

(&  *  .For  a  more  ample  account  of  this  queen,  and  her  conversion. 
Dr.  Mosheim  refers  the  reader,  in  his  note'  to  Urban  Cerri's  Etat 
Present  de  VEglise  Romaine,  p.  222,  and  to  the  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes of  father  Labat's  Relation  ffistortque  de  VJfrique  Occident  ale % 
in  the  former  of  which  he  tells  us,  there  is  a  French  translation  of  Ant. 
Gavazzi's  account  of  Africa.  All  these  citations  are  inaccurate*  Cerri 
makes  no  mention  of  Zingha,  nor  of  Metamba ;  nor  are  they  mentioned 
by  Labat,  In  any  of  the  five  volumes  of  his  Historical  Relation,  here 
quoted ;  nor  is  Gavacsi's  account  translated  in  that  work.  In  general 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  missions  la  Africa  were  greatly  neglected 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  the  few  missionaries  sent  thither  were  men 
absolutely  void  of  learning,  and  destitute  almost  of  every  qualification 
that  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  such  an  important  undertaking'. 
See  Labat's  preface  to  his  Relation  Hutoriqve  de  VJifrique  Occiden- 
tal ,-  as  also  the  Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  xiv.  p.  K),  11,  edit  8vo. 

1  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  hax  E-oangelii  Or- 
bem  Terrarum  coliustrans,  cap.  zlviii.  xlix*  p.  769*  There  is  a  cursory 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish  religion,  in  that  part  of  America 
which  is  possessed  by  the  European  Roman  catholics,  in  Urban  Cerri's 
Etat  Present  de  rEgh+e  Romaine,  p.  245. 
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is  abundantly  known,  that  these  colonists,  more  e*-  ceht.xvil 
pecially  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  the  most  8ECT', *' 
worthless  and  profligate  set  of  men  that  bear  the 
christian  name ;  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimonies  of  several  Roman  catholic  writers  of 
great  merit  and  authority,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  partiality  in  this  matter.  Nay,  the  clergy  them* 
selves  are  not  excepted  in  this  general  condemnation; 
but,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  credible  testimonies, 
surpasseven  the  idolatrous  natives  in  the  ridiculous 
rites  which  they  perform  in.  the  worship  of  God, 
as  well  as  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners,  and 
the  enormity  of  the  crimes  they  commit  without  re- 
luctance. Those  of  the  ancient  inhabitantsof  Amer- 
ica, who  either  have  submitted  to  the  European 
yoke,  or  live  near  their  colonies,  have  imbibed  some 
faint  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion  from  the 
Jesuits,  franciscans,  and  other  ecclesiastics ;  but  these 
feeble  rays  of  instruction  are  totally  clouded  by  the 
gloomy  suggestions  of  their  native  superstition,  and 
the  corrupt  influence  of  their  barbarous  customs 
and  manners.  As  to  those  Indians  who  live  more  re- 
mote from  the  European  settlements,  and  wander 
about  in  the  woods  without  any  fixed  habitation, 
they  are  absolutely  incapable  either  of  receiving  or 
retaining  any  adequate  notions  of  the  christian  doc- 
trine, unless  they  be  previously  reclaimed  from 
that  vagrant  manner  of  life,  and  civilized  by  an  in- 
tercourse with  persons,  whose  humane  and  insin- 
uating manners  are  adapted  to  attract  their  love,  and 
excite  their  imitation.  Thisthc  jesuits,andotherec- 
clesiastics  of  different  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  have  been  sent  in  later  times  to  convert  these 
wandering  savages,  have  found  by  a  constant  and 
uniform  experience.m    Hence  the  former  have 

«  A  great  variety  of  facts  are  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this,  in  the  Letters, 
in  -which  the  French  Jesuits  gave  their  friends  in  En  rope  an  aceotmt  of 
the  success  and  fruits  of  their  mission,  and  which  are  regularly  publish- 
ed at  Paris. 
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cacOT.xvn.  erected  cities,  and  founded  civil  societies,  cemented 
^Z=i  by  government  and  laws,  like  the  European  states, 
in  several  Indian  provinces  both  in  Southand North 
America  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  dis- 
charge the  double  functions  of  magistrates  and  doc- 
tors among  these  their  new  subjects  and  disciples, 
whose  morals  and  sentiments,  it  is  said,  they  endeav- 
our to  preserve  pure  and  uncorrupted,  by  permitting 
few  or  no  Europeans  to  approach  them.n  These  ar- 
duous and  difficult  attempts  have  furnished  to  the 
disciples  of  Loyola  ample  matter  of  boasting,  and 
a  lucky  occasion  of  extolling  the  zeal,  the  dexterity, 
and  industry  of  their  order.  But  it  has  appeared, 
from  relations  worthy  of  credit,  that  these  exploits 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  internal  and  more  inaccessible 
provinces  of  America,  are  not  so  much  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  as 
with  an  intention  to  gratify  their  own  insatiable  av- 
arice and  boundless  ambition.  And  accordingly, 
they  are  reported  to  send  yearly  to  the  members  of 
their  order,  in  Europe,  immense  quantities  of  gold, 
drawn  from  several  American  provinces  where  they 
have  power  and  property,  but  chiefly  from  Para- 
guay, which  belongs  to  them  alone.0 

(Tj*  •  That  this  wu  by  no  meant  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal  rea- 
son of  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  Indians  and  European*, 
will  appear  evident  from  the  content*  of  the  following  note. 

°  While  father  Labat  was  at  Rome,  father  Tamburini,  at  that  time 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  asked  him  several  questions  relating  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianit y  in  America ;  to  which,  with  equal  courage  and  can- 
dour, he  gave  immediately  this  general  answer ;  "  That  the  gospel  had 
made  little  or  no  real  progress  in  that  country ;  that  he  had  never  met 
with  one  adult  person  among  the  Americans  who  could  be  esteemed  a 
true  proselyte  to  Christianity ;  and  that  the*  missionaries  could  scarcely 
pretend  to  any  other  exploits,  of  a  spiritual  kind,  than  their  having  bap- 
tized some  children  at  the  point  of  death."*  He  added,  at  the  same 
time,  "  that,  in  order  to  make  the  Americans  christians,  it  was  previ- 
ously necessary  to  make  them  men."    This  bold  dominiean,  who  had 
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xx.  The  cause  of  Christianity  was  promoted  with  gbmt.xvu. 
more  wisdom,  and  consequently  with  better  success,   8ECT'  *' 

Protestant 
missions  iu  A' 
been  himself  a  missionary  ia  the  American  islands,  had  a  great  mind  to  nteriea. 

give  Tamburini  some  seasonable  advice  concerning  the  immense  wealth 
and  authority  that  the  Jesuits  had  acquired  in  these  parts  of  the  world  ; 
bat  the  cunning  old  man  eluded  artfully  this  part  of  the  conversation,  and 
turned  it  upon  another  subject.    Labat  gave,  upon  another  occasion,  a 
still  greater  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit  and  presence  of  mind  ;  for 
when,  in  an  audience  granted  him  by  Clement  XI.  that  pontiff  praised, 
in  pompous  terms,  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
missionaries  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  Americans,  and  reproach- 
ed the  French  with  inactivity  and  indifference  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
importance,  our  resolute  dominican  told  him  plainly,  "  that  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  boasted  of  the  success  of  their  labours  without  any 
sort  of  foundation  \  since  it  was  well  known,  that,  instead  of  convert*, 
they  had  only  made  hypocrites,  all   their  disciples  among  the  Indians 
having  been  forced,  by  the' dread  of  punishment  and  the  terror*  of  death, 
to  embrace  Christianity ;"  adding  moreover,  "  that  such  as  had  received 
baptism  continued  as  open  and  egregious  idolaters  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore their  profession  of  Christianity."*    To  this  account  we  might  add 
the  relations  of  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  testimonies  are  every 
way  worthy  of  credit,  and  who  declare  unanimously  the  same  thing. 
See  among  others;  a  remarkable  piece,  entitled,  Memoire  touchant 
fEtab&ssement  considerable  dea  Peres  Jesuits*  dans  les  Indes  tPEspagne* 
which  is  subjoined  to  Frezier's  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la  Met  an  Sud\ 
p.  577.    See  also  Voyage  aux  Indies  Occidentals,  par  Franc  Coreal, 
torn.  ii.  p.  67, 43,  and  Mammachius,  Orig.  etJintiquit.  Christian,  torn, 
ii.p.  337.    There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  giv- 
en by  don  UUoa,  in  his  Voyage  iCAmerigue,  torn.  i.  p.  540  i  but  this  ac- 
count is  partial  in  their  favour*    They  are  also  zealously  and  artfully  de- 
fended in  an  aceount  of  the  mission  of  Paraguay,  published  by  Muratori 
in  the  year  1743.    (£)*  When  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  note,  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  placed  the  ambitious,  despotic,  and  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  in  the  plainest  and  most  striking  light, 
had  not  been  yet  made*    The  book  of  Muratori,  which  was  published  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1743,  and  republished   in  a  French  translation  at 
Paris  in  1754»f  deceived  for  some  time  the  over  credulous,  nay,  induced 
i  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  to  suspect  that  their  conduct  at  Paraguay 


•  Id.  ib. torn. rap.  12. 

t  Mnratori's  account  of  the  mission  of  Paraguay  was  translated  from  the  French  edi- 
tin  into  EnglHh,  and  published  in  8ro.  in  the  year  17tf>. 
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cent.  xvu.  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  English  formed 
_SECT'  '*   settlements  during  this  century ;  and,  though  it  had 

was  not  so  criminal  as  it  had  been  represented.  So  tliat,  notwithstanding 
the  accusations  that  had  been  brought  against  these  missionaries  by  the 
writers  mentioned  by  Dr«  Mosheim ;  notwithstanding  a  memorial  sent 
to  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  year  1730,  by  don  Martin  de  Barua,  at  that 
time  Spanish  governor  of  Paraguay,  in  which  the  Jesuits  are  charged 
with  the  most  ambitious  projects  and  the  most  rebellious  designs,  repre- 
sented as  setting  up  an  independent  government,  accused  of  carrying  on 
a  prodigious  trade,  and  other  thingsof  that  nature ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  circumstantial  evidence  of  various  known  facta  thai  supported  these 
accusations  in  the  strongest  manner ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  pub- 
lie  was  more  or  less  deceived.  The  illusion  however  did  not  last  long. 
In  the  year  1750,  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  entered  into  a  treaty 
for  fixing  the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions  in  South  America. 
The  Jesuits,  who  had  formed  an  independent  republic  in  the  heart  of 
these  dominions,  composed  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  gained  by  the 
insinuating  softness  and  affected  mildness,  humility,  and  generosity  of 
their  proceedings,  were  much  alarmed  at  this  treaty.  It  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  new  state,  which  was  founded  under  the  mask 
of  a  christian  mission,  that  neither  bishop,  governor,  nor  any  officer,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical,  nay,  nor  even  any  individual,  Spaniard  or 
Portuguese,  should  be  admitted  into  its  territories!  to  the  end  that  the 
proceedings  and  projects  of  the  Jesuits  might  still  remain  an  impenetra- 
ble secret*  The  members  of  their  order  were  alone  to  be  instructed  in 
this  profound  and  important  mystery.  The  use  of  the  Spanish  language 
was  prohibited  throughout  the  extent  of  this  new  territory,  in  order  to 
prevent  more  effectually  all  communication  between  the  Indians  and 
that  nation.  The  Indians  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  furnished 
with  artillery,  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  taught  to  behold  the  Jesuits 
as  their  sovereigns  and  their  gods,  and  to  look  upon  all  -white  people, 
except  the  Jesuits,  as  demoniacs,  atheists,  and,  moreover,  as  their  barba- 
rous and  mortal  enemies.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  in  the  year 
1753,  the  united  troops  of  8pain  and  Portugal  marched  toward  the  east- 
ern borders  of  the  river  Uragai,  to  make  the  exchanges  of  certain  vil- 
lages that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  abovementioned.  Upon  this 
the  Jesuits,  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  for  their  defence,  demanded 
a  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  under  various  pretexts.  This  de- 
lay was  granted  ;  but  as  the  Spanish  general,  Gomez  Freire  Andrada, 
perceived  that  these  holy  fathers  employed  this  delay  in  arming  the  In- 
dians, and  confirming  them  in  their  rebellion,  he  wrote  to  his  court,  and 
received  new  orders  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  exeoutton  of  the 
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the  greatest  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  indolence  to  esNT.xni. 
conquer,  made  in  a  Httle  time  a  considerable  prog-  aECT  f* 
ress.  The  English  independents,  who  retired  to 
America  on  account  of  their  dissension  from  the 
established  religion  of  their  country,  claimed  the 
honour  of  carrying  thither  the  first  rays  of  divine 
truth,  and  of  beginning  a  work  that  has  been  since 
continued  with  such  pious  zeal  and  such  abundant 
fruit ;  and  indeed  this  claim  is  founded  in  justice. 
Several  families  of  this  sect,  that  had  been  settled  in 
Holland,  removed  from  thence  into  America  *  in 
die  year  1620,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  transmit 
their  doctrine  pure  and  undefiled  to  future  ages  ; 
and  there  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  state.* 
The  success  that  attended  this  first  emigration  en- 
gaged great  numbers  of  the  people  called  puritans  > 
who  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  severity  of  a  court,  by  which  this  oppression 
was  authorized,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these  re- 
ligious adventurers  ;r  and  this  produced  a  second 
.emigration  in  the  year  1629.  But  notwithstanding 

treaty.  A  war  ensued  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  on  one 
side,  and  the  Indians,  animated  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other,  in  which  the 
Spanish  general  lost  his  life,  and  of  which  the  other  circumstances  are 
well  known.  This  was  the  real  and  original  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Portugal.  Those  who  desire  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  matter  will  find  it  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  drawn  from  an 
authentic  memorial,  published  by  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  printed  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  year  1758,  under  the  following  title ;  '  La  RepubUque  des 
Jesoites  an  Paraguay  renyersee,  on  Relation  Authentique  de  la  Guerre 
que  ees  Religieux  ont  ose  soutenir  eontre  les  Monarques  d'Espagae  et 
de  Portugal  en  Amerique,  pour  y  defendre  les  domainesdont  Us  aroient 
usurpe  le  Soversinete  an  Paraguay,  sons  pretext*  de  Religion.' 

F  This  colony  settled  in  that  part  of  America  that  was  afterward  call- 
ed New  Plymouth. 

a  See  Neal'a  ISstsr*  a/  the  Puritans,  toL  ii.  p.  188.  As  also  a  Ger- 
aaan  work,  entitled,  Ant  Wilh.  Bohm,  EngHdche  Reformation*  BU» 
torie,  b.  ri.  e.  t.  p.  807. 

>  See  Mather's  ASstsry  of  JV*w  England,  p.  126.  Neal's  Hutory  of 
the  Puritans,  toL  ii.  p.  908. 
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cent.xvil  the  success  that  in  process  of  time  crowned  this  en- 
SECTl!l  terprise,  its  first  beginnings  were  unpromising,  and 
die  colonists,  immediately  after  theirarrival,  labour- 
ed under  suchhardshipsand  difficulties  in  the  dreary 
and  uncultivated  wilds  of  this  new  region,  that  they 
could  make  but  little  progress  in  instructing  the  In- 
dians ;  their  whole  zeal  and  industry  being  scarcely 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  infant  settlement  from  the 
horrors  of  famine.  But  toward  the  year  1633,* 
things  put  on  a  better  aspect ;  the  colony  began  to 
flourish,  and  the  new  comers,  among  whom  the  pu- 
ritans Mayhew,  Sheppard,  and  Elliot,  made  an 
eminent  figure,  had  the  leisure,  courage,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  that  were  necessary  to  the  ex  ecu* 
tion  of  such  an  important  and  arduous  design.  All 
these  devout  exiles  were  remarkably  zealous,  labo- 
rious, and  successful  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indi- 
ans; but  none  acquired  such  a  shining  reputation  in 
this  pious  career,  as  John  Elliot,  who  learned  their 
language,  into  which  he  translated  the  bible,  and 
other  instructive  and  edifying  books,  gathered  to- 
gether the  wandering  savages,  and  formed  them  in- 
to regular  congregations,  instructed  them  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  dulness  of  their  comprehension, 
and  the  measure  of  their  respective  capacities ;  and, 
by  such  eminent  displays  of  his  zeal,  dexterity,  and 
indefatigable  industry,  merited,  after  his  death,  the 
honourable  tide  of  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.* 

The  unexpected  success  that*  attended  these  pi- 
ous attempts  toward  the  propagation  of  christian 

03*  •  Dr.  Moaheim  says  in  the  year  1693,  bat  this  is  probably  ad  ei> 
ror  of  the  preis ;  since  it  ii  veil  known,  that  the  emigration  of  Shep* 
pard  and  Elliot  happened  between  1631  and  1634. 

L  Hornbeckius,  De  Converrione  Indorum  et  GentiL  lib,  ii.  cap.  xv*  p. 
360*  Crescentii  Matheri  EpUtola  de  Succeitu  Evangelii  apud  Judo* 
Occidentalea  ad  Jeh.  Leuedemum,  TrajecU  1699,  in  8to.  (J3*  Increase 
Mather's  Letter  to  Leueden  is  translated  into  English,  and  inserted  in* 
to  Cotton  Mather's  life  of  Elliot,  p.  94,  3d.  London  edit  and  in  hia 
History  of  New  England,  book  iii.  p.  194-    N. 
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knowledge,  drew  the  attention  of  the  parliament  cnrr.xvn. 
and  people  of  England  ;  and  the  further  advance.  8ECT'„1, 
ment  of  this  good  cause  appeared  an  object  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  employ  the  deliberations,  and 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation*  Thus  was  formed  that  illustrious  society, 
which  derives  its  title  from  the  great  purpose  of  its 
institution,  even  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  and  which,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  its  number,  influence,  revenues,  and  pre- 
rogatives, has  still  renewed  and  augmented  its  ef- 
forts for  the  instruction  of  the  pagans  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  those  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  is  true,  that  after  all  its  efforts,  much  is 
yet  to  be  done ;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  that  have  examined  these  mat- 
ters with  attention  and  impartiality,  that  much  has 
been  done,  and  that  the  pious  undertakings  of  this 
respectable  society  have  been  followed  with  unex- 
pected fruit.  With  respect  to  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  receives  in  its  bosom,  without  dis- 
tinction, persons  of  all  sects  and  all  opinions,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  its  religious  state  in 
another  place.  The  American  provinces  that  were 
taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  under  the 
command  of  count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  im- 
mediately an  object  of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  new 
masters,  who  began,  with  great  ardour  and  remark- 
able success,  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  those  benighted  re* 
gions.Q  But  this  fair  prospect  was  afterward  cloud- 
ed in  the  year  1644,  when  the  Portuguese  recover- 
ed the  territories  they  had  lost.  As  to  the  Dutch 
colony  that  is  settled  in  Surinam,  we  cannot  say 
much,  having  never  received  the  smallest  infor* 

*  Jo.  Henr-  Hottingeri  Topographia  EccletiasticOy  p.  47*  Janieon, 
Etat  Prttent  ds%  Province*  Unie*9  torn.  i.  p.  596.  The  eame  author 
gprea  an  account  of  Surinam,  and  of  the  state  of  religion  in  that  colony, 
chap-  xif.  p.  407. 
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xm.  naatioo  of  any  attempts  made  by  them  to  instruct 
H.L.  the  neighbouring  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity." 

xxju  Religion  in  general,  and  the  christian  relig- 
ion in  particular,  had  many  enemies  to  encounter 
in  this  century,  though  their  number  has  been  stu- 
diously diminished  in  the  accounts  of  some,  and 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  representations  of  oth- 
ers. The  English  complain  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  as  the  fatal  period,  when  corruption  of  manners, 
and  vice,  in  the  most  licentious  and  profligate 
forms,  overran  their  nation,  engendered  a  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  formed  a  set  of  un- 
happy men,  who  employed  all  the  wantonness  of 
inconsiderate  wit,  all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and 
even  all  the  force  of  real  talent  and  genius,  to  ex- 
tinguish a  sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  man* 
kind.  That  this  complaint  is  far  from  being  ground- 
less, appears,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  number  of 
those  writers  among  the  English,  whose  produc- 
tions were  levelled  cither  against  all  religion,  or  de- 
signed to  confine  the  belief  of  men  to  natural  re- 
ligion alone  ;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  still  supe- 
rior number  of  learned  and  ingenious  treatises,  in 
which  the  divinity,  dignity,  and  intrinsic  excellence 
of  the  gospel,  were  demonstrated  and  displayed  in 
the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  manner.  But 
nothing  is  more  adapted  to  confirm  the  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  the  progress  of  infidelity 
and  licentiousness  at  the  period  now  under  consid- 
eration, than  the  famous  Lectures,  founded  by  that 
illustrious  ornament  of  religion  and  humanity,  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle,  who,  in  the  year  1691,  consecrated 
a  considerable  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity,  by  leaving,  in  his  last  will,  a 
sum  to  be  distributed,  successively,  to  a  number 
of  learned  divines,  who  were  to  preach,  in  their 

*  There  are  three  churches  in  that  settlement  for  the  nse  of  the  col- 
onists; bat  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  the  natives. 
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turns,  eight  sermons  every  year,  in  defence  of  nat- 
ural and  revealed  religion.*  This  pious  and  hon- 
ourable task  has  been  committed  always  to  men  of 
the  most  eminent  genius  and  abilities,  and  is  still 
undertaken  with  zeal,  and  performed  with  remark- 
able  dignity  and  success.  The  discourses  that  have 
been  delivered  in  consequence  of  this  admirable 
institution  have  been  always  published  ;  and  they 
form  at  this  day  a  large  and  important  collection, 
which  is  known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  has 
done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue.* 

xxn.  The  leader  of  the  impious  band  in  England,  JJ**^**** 
which,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  attempted 
to  obscure  the  truth,  and  to  dissolve  the  solemn 
obligations  of  religion,  was  Thomas  Hobbes  of 
Malmesbury,  a  man  whose  audacious  pride  was  ac- 
companied with  an  uncommon  degree  of  artifice 
and  address,  whose  sagacity  was  superior  to  his 
learning,  and  whose  reputation  was  more  owing  to 
the  subtilty  and  extent  of  his  genius,  than  to  any 

*  See  Ricotier's  Preface  to  his  French  translation  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Diocourseo  on  the  Being  and  Attribute*  of  God.  For  an  account  of  the 
pious,  learned,  and  illustrious  Mr.  Boyle,  see  Buddgelfa  Memoir*  of  the 
Live$  and  Characters  of  the  iltuctriout  Family  of  the  Boytes,  published 
ia  Sto.  at  London,  in  the  year  1737.  See  also  the  BibHotheque  Brium- 
eayaie,  torn.  xii.  p.  144*  (Jj*  But,  above  all,  the  late  learned  Dr.  Birch's 
LtfeofBoyie,  pnblished  to  Svo.  in  the  year  1744;  and  that  very  valua- 
ble Collection  of  Laves,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  article  Boyle  (Rob- 
ert) note*.    See  also  article  Hobbes,  in  the  same  collection.    N. 

7  There  is  m  complete  list  of  these  learned  discourses  in  the  BibUoth- 
eqve  frayi'iiiir,  torn,  xv.  part  ii.  p.  416.  The  late  reverend  Gilbert  Bur- 
net published  in  four  volumes  in  8ro.  a  judicious,  comprehensive,  and 
well  digested  Abridgment  of  such  of  the  Boyle's  lecture*  as  had  been 
preached  before  the  year  1737.  This  abridgment,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  French  and  German  languages,  comprehends  the  dis- 
courses of  Bentley,  Kidder,  Williams,  Gastrell,  Harris,  Bradford,  Black- 
ball, Stanhope,  Clarke,  Hancock,  Whiston,  Turner,  Butler,  Wood- 
Yard,  Derbem,  Ibbot,  Long,  J.  Clarke,  Gurdon,  Burnet,  Berriman. 
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cKNT.xm  progress  he  had  made  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
sbct.^  erudition.*  This  man,  notwithstanding  the  pernio 
cious  nature  and  tendency  of  his  principles,  had 
several  adherents  in  England ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
has  found,  in  foreign  countries,  more  than  one  apol- 
ogist, who,  though  they  acknowledge  that  his  sen- 
timents were  erroneous,  yet  deny  that  he  went  such 
an  impious  length  as  to  introduce  the  disbelief,  or 
to  overturn  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being.51  But 
if  it  should  be  granted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Hobbes 
was  not  totally  destitute  of  all  sense  of  a  Deity,  nor 
of  all  impressions  of  religion ;  yet  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, on  the  other,  by  all  who  peruse  his  writings, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  that  his  tenets 
lead,  by  natural  consequences,  to  a  contempt  of 
religion  and  of  divine  worship  ;  and  that,  in  some 
of  his  productions,  there  are  visible  marks  of  an 
extreme  aversion  to  Christianity.  It  has  indeed 
been  said  of  him,  that,  being  advanced  in  years/he 
returned  to  a  better  mind,  and  condemned  publicly 
the  opinions  and  tenets  he  had  formerly  entertain- 
ed ;b  but  how  far  this  recantation  was  sincere  we 

*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Hobbes*  Wood's  Athena  Ox  - 
onienaety  vol.  ii.  p.  641,  last  edition. 

*  Among  the  patrons  and  defenders  of  Hobbes,  we  may  reckon  Nic. 
Hier*  Gundlingius,  in  his  Observation**  Select*,  torn.  i.  n.  ii.  p«  30,  and 
in  his  Gundlingiana,  p.  304,  and  also  Arnold,  in  his  German  work,  en- 
titled, Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Hittorie,  part  ii.  b-  xvii.  o  xvi.  §  25,  p.  1082. 
These  writers  are  refuted  by  the  learned  Budssus,  in  his  These*  de  Mk~ 
eism$  et  Superstition*,  cap.  t.  p.  187. 

*  This  recantation  of  Hobbes  depends  upon  the  testimony  of  Wood, 
in  his  Athena  Oxoniense$,  vol.  ii.  p.  646.  This  writer  informs  as,  that 
Hobbes  composed  an  apology  for  himself  and  his  writings,  in  4rhleh  he 
declared,  that  the  opinions  he  had  published  in  his  Leviathan  were  by- 
no  means  conformable  to  his  real  sentiments ;  that  he  had  only  propos- 
ed them  as  a  matter  of  debate,  to  exercise  his  mind  in  the  art  of  reason- 
ing ;  that,  after  the  publication  of  that  book,  he  had  never  maintained 
them  either  in  public  or  in  private,  but  had  left  them  entirely  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  church  ;  more  especially,  that  the  tenets, 
in  this  and  his  other  writings,  that  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  doe* 
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shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  since  the  reality  of  cbmt.  xm 
his  repentance  has  been  greatly  questioned.  .  *'""*  * 

The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  John  Wilmot, 
earl  of  Rochester,  who  had  insulted  the  majesty  of 
God,  and  trampled  upon  the  truths  of  religion  and 
the  obligations  of  morality  with  a  profane  sort  of 
phrensy,that  far  surpassed  the  impiety  of  Hobbes, 
but  whose  repentance  and  conversion  were  also  as 
palpable  as  had  been  his  folly,  and  much  more  un- 
questionable than  the  dubious  recantation  of  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  Rochester  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  sagacity  and  penetration,  of  a  fine 
genius,  and  an  elegant  taste ;  but  these  natural  tal- 

trines  concerning  God  and  religion  that  are  commonly  received,  were 
never  delivered  by  him  as  truth*,  bat  proposed  Mgveitiono,  that  were  to 
be  decided  by  divines  and  ecclesiastical  judges  endued  with  a  proper  au- 
thority. Such  is  the  account  thaf  Wood  gives  of  the  apology  now  under 
consideration ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the  year  in  which  it  was  publish- 
ed, which  is  a  proof  that  he  himself  had  never  seen  it,  nor  does  he  in- 
form us  whether  it  appeared  during  the  life  of  Hobbes,  or  after  his 
death.  As  indeed  it  is  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  with  a 
date  posterior  to  the  year  1682,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  since  he  died  in  the  year  1679.  It  is  therefore 
no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  recanta- 
tion of  Hobbes,  or  what  sentiments  we  are  to  form  concerning  his  sup- 
posed repentance.  That  the  apology  under  consideration  exists,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deny ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  been  composed  by  some 
of  his  friends,  to  diminish  the  odium  that,  it  was  natural  to  think,  his  li- 
centious principles  would  cast  on  his  memory.  But  should  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  it  was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Hobbes  himself,  even  this  con- 
cession would  contribute  but  little  to  save,  or  rather  to  recover,  his  rep- 
utation ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing  is  more  common  among 
those  who,  by  spreading  corrupt  principles  and  pernicious  opinions,  have 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  just  indignation  of  the  public,  than,  like 
Hobbes,  to  deceive  the  world  by  insidious  and  insincere  declarations  of 
the  soundness  of  their  belief,  and  the  uprightness  of  their  intention.  It  is 
thus  that  they  secure  themselvesagainst  the  execution  of  the  laws  that  are 
designed  to  fence  religion,  while  they  persevere  in  their  licentious  sen- 
timents, and  propagate  them  wherever  they  oaa  do  it  with  security: 
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ctorr.xm  ents  were  accompanied  with  the  greatest  levity  and 
>ECT'  -1'.  licentiousness,  and  the  most  impetuous  propensity 
to  unlawful  pleasures.  So  that,  as  long  as  health 
enabled  him  to  answer  the  demands  of  passion,  his 
life  was  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  debauchery.0 
He  was  however  so  happy,  in  the  last  years  of  a 
very  short  life,  as  to  see  the  extreme  folly  and  guilt 
of  his  past  conduct,  in  which  salutary  view  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  wise  and  pathetic  reasonings 
and  exhortations  of  doctor  Burnet,  afterward  bish- 
op of  Sarum.  This  conviction  of  his  guilt  produced 
a  deep  contrition  and  repentance,  an  ardent  recourse 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  sincere  abhorrence  of  the  of- 
fences he  had  committed  against  the  best  of  Beings. 
In  these  pious  sentiments  he  departed  this  life  in 
the  year  1680.d 

In  this  list  we  may  also  place  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  con- 
sumption at  Naples,  in  the  year  1703 ;  not  that  this 
illustrious  writer  attacked  openly  and  professedly 
the  christian  religion,  but  that  the  most  seducing 
strokes  of  wit  and  raillery,  the  most  enchanting 
eloquence,  and  the  charms  of  a  genius,  in  which 
amenity,  elegance,  copiousness,  and  elevation  were 
happily  blended,  rendered  him  one  of  its  most  dan- 
gerous, though  secret  enemies  ;  nay,  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  because  his  opposition  was  car- 

•  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  Wood's  Athene  Oxonten- 
969,  toI.  ii.  p.  654.  His  poetical  genias  is  justly  celebrated  by  Voltaire, 
in  bit  Melange*  de  Literature  et  de  PhiUtophie,  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  It*  of 
his  works. 

d  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  a  particular  account  of  this  last  and  very 
affecting  scene  of  the  life  of  this  nobleman,  in  a  pamphlet  written  ex- 
pressly on  that  subject,  and  entitled,  "  Some  Passages  of  the  life  and 
Death  of  John,  earl  of  Rochester,  written,  at  his  desire,  on  his  death 
bed,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.  containing  more  amply  their  conversation* 
on  the  great  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion." 
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ried  on  under  a  mask.    His  works  have  been  pub-  gent.  xvn. 
lished,  and  have  passed  through  several  editions.   >gCT*  *' 
They  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  diction,  and  :s=mam* 
contain  very  noble  and  sublime  sentiments ;  but 
ought  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  unexperienced,  youthful,  and 
unwary  minds.*    The  brutal  rusticity  and  uncouth 

*  His  works  were  first  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  Char* 
aeurittics,  in  three  volumes  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1711,  and.  since  that 
time,  have  passed  through  several  editions.    See  Le  Clero's  account  of 
them  in  his  BibUotheque  Choirie,  torn,  xxiii.    The  learned  and  ingenious 
Leibnitz's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  Philosophy  of  lord  8haftesbury  vera 
published  by  Dei  Maizeaux,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Recueil  de* 
dhergee  Piece*  iw  la  Philo*ophiey  p.  845.    There  are  some  writers, 
who  maintain  that  this  noble  philosopher  has  been  unjustly  charged,  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  with  a  contempt  for  revealed  religion ;  and 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  arguments  they  employ  to  vindicate  him 
from  this  charge  were  more  satisfactory  and  solid  than  they  really  are. 
But,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  whoever  peruses  his  writings,  and  more 
especially  his  famous  letter  concerning  enthusiasm,  will  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  judgment  that  has  been  formed  of  him  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Berkley,  late  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  Mciphron,  or  the  Minute  Phtfpto* 
pher,  vol.  i*  p.  200.    Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  observe,  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  a  spirit  of  raillery,  mingling  itself  with  even 
those  of  his  reflections  upon  religious  subjects  that  seem  to  be  delivered 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  gravity-    But,  at  the  same  time,  this  un- 
seemly mixture  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  renders  it  difficult  for 
those,  that  are  not  well  acquainted  with  his  manner,  to  know  whether  the 
man  is  in  jest  or  in  earnest.    It  may  also  be  added,  that  this  author  has 
perniciously  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  influence  and  efficacy  of  some 
of  the  great  motives  that  are  proposed  in  the  holy  scriptures  to  render 
men  virtuous,  by  representing  these  motives  as  mercenary,  and  even 
taming  them  into  ridicule    He  substitutes,  in  their  place,  the  intriasie 
excellence  end  beauty  of  virtue,  at  the  great  source  of  moral  obligation, 
and  the  true  incentive  to  virtuous  deeds.    But  however  alluring  this 
sublime  scheme  of  morals  may  appear  to  certain  minds  of  a  refined,  ele- 
gant, end  ingenuous  turn,  it  is  certainly  little  adapted  to  the  taste,  the 
comprehension,  and  character  of  the  multitude-    Take  away  from  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind  the  prospect  of  reward  and  punishment,  that 
leads  them  to  virtue  and  obedience,  by  the  powerful  suggestions  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  the  great  supports  of  virtue,  and  the  most  effectual  motives 
to  the  pursuit  of  it,  will  be  then  removed  with  respect  to  them* 
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cknt.xvh  turn  of  John  Toland,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  to 
4^CT-  -   ward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  was  rendered 
infamous  by  several  injurious  libels  against  Christ- 
ianity, must  naturally  appear    doubly  disgusting, 
when  compared  with  the   amiable  elegance  and 
specious  refinement  of  the  writer  now  mentioned. 
However,  as  those  writers,  who  flatter  the  passions 
by  endeavouring  to  remove  all  the  restraints  that 
religion  imposes  upon  their  excessive  indulgence, 
will  never  want  patrons  among  the  licentious  part 
of  mankind ;  so  this  man,  who  was  not  destitute  of 
learning,  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  his  arrogance  and 

(£j»  Since  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  note,  the  very  learned  and  judi- 
cfoua  Dr.  Leland  published  his  Vine  of  the  principal  DeUUcal  Writer* 
that  have  appeared  in  England  during-  the  but  and  pre  tent  Century,  fee. 
in  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  freethinkers  and  deist*  mentioned 
by  our  historian,  and  a  renew  of  the  writings  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
This  review  merits  a  particular  attention,  as  it  contains  an  impartial  ac- 
count, an  accurate  examination,  and  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  erro- 
neous principles  of  that  great  man.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  like  all  other  em- 
inent innovators,  has  been  misrepresented  both  by  his  friends  and  his 
enemies*  Dr-  Leland  has  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  blind 
enthusiasm  of  the  former,  and  the  partial  malignity  of  the  latter*  He 
points  out,  with  singular  penetration  and  judgment,  the  errors,  inconsist- 
encies, and  contradictions  of  that  illustrious  author ;  does  justice  to  what 
is  good  in  his  ingenious  writings ;  separates  carefully  the  wheat  from  the 
ahafif ;  and  neither  approves  nor  condemns  in  the  lump,  as  too  many  have 
done.  In  a  more  particular  manner  he  has  shown,  with  his  usual  per- 
spicuity and  good  sense,  that  the  being  influenced  by  the  hope  of  the 
reward  promised  in  the  gospel  has  nothing  in  it  disingenuous  and  slavish, 
and  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  loving  virtue  for  its  vwn  take, 
that  it  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  heighten  our  esteem  of  its  amableneoe 
and  worth.  The  triumphant  manner  in  which  the  learned  Dr.  Warbor- 
ton  has  refuted  Shaftesbury's  representation  of  raillery  and  ridicule  at  a 
rest  of  truth,  is  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here-  See  also  Dr. 
Brown's  Three  Essays  on  the  Characteristics,  in  which  that  sensible 
author  treats  of  ridicule,  considered  as  a  test  of  truth  ,*  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  men  to  virtue,  and  of  the  necessity  of  religious  principle,  and^oT 
revealed  religion  and  Christianity. 
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vanity,  and  the  shocking  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  crarr.xm 
his  manners,  acquired  a  certain  measure  of  fame/  _1ECT'  '' 

Q^  f  Dr*  Motheim  quotes  here,  in  a  short  note,  an  account  he  had 
given  of  the  Life  and  Writing*  ofTofand,  prefixed  to  hit  confutation  of 
the  Nasareout  of  thai  eoatemptible  author.  He  alto  quotes  a  life  of 
Toland,  prefixed  to  hit  posthumous  works,  printed  in  8vo-  at  London,  in 
1796,  by  Dee  Maizeaux-  Dr.  Motheim  says,  that  this  man  wat  not  des- 
titute of  learning'  Should  that  be  granted,  it  mutt  nevertheless  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  learning  lay  quite  indigetted  in  hit  head,  and  that 
the  one  he  made  of  it  in  hit  works  wat  equally  injudioiout  and  impu- 
dent. His  conference  with  M.  Beaatobre  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  which  was  held  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1701,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  in  which  he  made  such  a  despicable 
figure,  is  a  proof  of  the  formers  and  his  writingsjto  all  hut  half  scholars  and 
haif  thinkers,  will  be  a  proof,  as  long  as  they  endure,  of  the  latter.  It  it 
remarkable  that,  according  to  that  maxim  of  Juvenal,  Memo  repent  efuit 
turpi9$imu§9  Toland  arrived  only  gradually,  and  by  a  progressive  motion, 
at  the  summit  of  infidelity.  His  first  step  wat  soeinianitm,  which  ap- 
peared In  hit  book,  entitled,  Chrutumity  not  nnjoterieut.  This  book  pro* 
eared  him  hard  treatment  from  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  wat  auswered 
by  Sir.  Brown,  afterward  bishop  of  Cork,  who,  unhappily,  did  not  think 
good  arguments  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  cause,  unless  they  were  sec- 
onded hy  the  secular  arm,  whose  ill  placed  succours  he  solicited  with  ardour. 
The  second  step  that  Toland  madeinthe  devious  fields  of  religion,  wat  in  the 
pubUeation  of  hit  Amyntor,  which,  in  appearance,  wat  designed  to  vindi- 
cate what  he  advanced  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  to  prove  that  king  Charles  I. 
was  not  the  real  author  of  the  Eikon  Baeitike,  hot,  in  reality,  was  intend* 
*  ed  to  invalidate  the  Camn  of  the  JVew  Testament,  and  to  render  it  un- 
certain and  precarious.  This  piece,  in  as  far  as  it  attacked  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  holy  scriptures,  wat  answered  in  a  triumphant  manner  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  '  Reflections  on  that  pan  of  the  Book  called  Amyntor, 
which  relates  to  the  writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,'  and  the  'Canon 
of  the  New  Testament;'  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  hit  learned  and  judi- 
cious « Vindication  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ;'  and  by  Mr. 
Jones,  in  his  '  New  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament/  These  learned  writers  have  exposed,  in  the 
moat  striking  manner,  the  disingenahy,  the  blunders,  the  false  quota* 
tione,  the  insidious  fictions  and  ridiculous  mistakes  of  Toland,  who,  on 
various  accounts,  may  peat  for  one  of  the  most  harmless  writers  against  the 
christian  religion.    For  an  account  of  the  A deitidtmon,  the  Jfazarenut, 
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cent.xvil  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  other  authors  of  this 
SECT" *',  class,  whoappeared  in  England  during  this  century, 
but  are  long  since  consigned  to  oblivion ;  the  reader 
may  however  add  to  those  that  have  been  already 
named,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  a  philosopher 
of  some  note,  who,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  deny 
the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel,g  maintained  at  least 

the  Letters  to  Serena,  the  Pantheistic™,  and  the  other  Irreligious  works 
of  this  author,  with  the  excellent  answers  that  hare  been  made  to  them, 
see  his  life  in  the  General  Dictionary ,  or  rather  in  Chaaffepiecl's  Supple- 
ment to  Bayle's  Dictionary,  entitled,  JYbuveau  Dictionaire  Hittorujue 
tt  Critique,  as  this  author  has  not  only  translated  the  articles  added  to 
Bayle's  Dictionary  by  the  English  editors  of  that  work,  but  hat  aug- 
mented and  improved  them  bj  several  interesting  anecdotes  drawn  from 
the  Literary  History  of  the  Continent. 

(C  c  Lord  Herbert  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  got* 
pel ;  he  even  declared,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  attack  Christianity, 
-which  he  calls,  in  express  terms,  the  best  religion,  and  which,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  tends  to  establish  the  five  great  articles  of  that  uni- 
versal, sufficient,  and  absolutely  perfect  religion,  which  he  pretends 
to  deduce  from  reason  and  nature.  But  notwithstanding  these  fair 
professions,  his  lordship  loses  no  occasion  of  throwing  out  insinoa- 
tions  against  all  revealed  religion,  as  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  little 
or  bo  use.  But  this  same  deist,  who  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the  least 
contemptible  of  that  tribe  in  England,  has  left  upon  record  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  of  fanaticism  and  absurdity  that  perhaps  ever  has  been 
heard  of,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty.  This  instance  is  preserv- 
ed in  a  manusoript  life  of  lord  Herbert,  drawn  up  from  memorials  pen- 
ned by  himself,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion, and  is  as  follows ;  that  lord  having  finished  his  book  />«  Veritate, 
apprehended  that  he  should  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  was,  con* 
sequentlv,  dubious  for  some  time  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
suppress  it.  "  Being  thus  doubtful,"  says  his  lordship,  "  in  my  cham- 
ber," at  Paris,  where  he  was  ambassador  in  the  year  162*,  "  one  fair 
day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  toward  the  sooth,  the  sun 
shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring ;  1  took  my  book  De  VerUate  in  my 
hands,  and,  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words;  *  O  thou 
Eternal  God,  author  of  this  light  that  now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of 
aU  inward  illuminations  ;  I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  to 
pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to  make ;  1  am  not  satisfied 
enough  whether  1  shall  publish  this  book ;  if  H  be  for  thy  glory,  1  beseeek 
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that  it  was  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  salvation  cemt.xvi* 
of  mankind  ;h  and  Charles  Bloupt,  who  composed   8tCT'  '* 
a  book,  entitled,  The  Oracles  of  Reason  f  and,  in  the 
year  1693,  died  by  his  own  hand.1 

tfeee  to  give  ma  tome  sign  from  heaven  t  if  not*  I  shall  •oppress  it." 
What  does  the  reader  now  think  of  this  cornerstone  of  deism,  who  de- 
mands a  supernatural  revelation  from  heaven  in  favour  of  a  book  that 
was  designed  to  prove  all  revelation  uncertain  and  useless  ?  Bat  the  ab-  * 
surdity  does  not  end  here,  for  our  deist  not  only  fought  for  this  revela- 
tion, bat  also  obtained  it,  if  we  are  to  believe  him.  Let  us  at  least  hear 
him.  "  I  had  no  sooner,  says  he,  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though 
yet  gentle  noise  came  forth  from  the  heavens,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  t 

earth,  which  did  so  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as 
granted."  Rare  credulity  this  in  an  unbeliever !  but  these  gentlemen 
can  believe  even  against  reason,  when  it  answers  their  purpose.  Hit 
lordship  continues,  "  This,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  I  protest,  be- 
fore the  Eternal  God,  is  true ;  neither  am  I  superstitiously  deceived 
herein,"  fee.  See  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writer*,  be.  vol.  i.  p. 
47Q,ke. 

*  This  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  who  have  perused  lord  Herbert*! 
hook,  De  Causis  Errorum,  as  also  his  celebrated  work  Be  Religions 
Gemilium.  This  author  is  generally  considered  as  the  chief  and  founder 
of  the  sect  or  society  that  are  called  naturalists,  from  their  attachment 
to  natural  religion  alone.  See  Arnold!  JHstoria  Ecclesiastica  et  H*ret. 
port  U.  p.  1083.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  this  famous  deist  have  been  refut- 
ed by  Moseus  and  Kortholt,  two  German  divines  of  eminent  learning  and 
abilities.  q3>  Gassendi  also  composed  an  answer  to  lord  Herbert's  book 
JDe  Veritate,  In  England  it  was  refuted  by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in  a 
treatise,  entitled,  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion,  and  no  Rea- 
ten  against  it*  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
shows,  with  great  perspicuity  and  force  of  evidence,  that  they've  arti- 
cle* of  natural  religion  proposed  by  this  noble  author  are  not,  as  he  rep- 
reseats  them,  common  notices,  clearly  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  minds  of  all  men,  and  that  a  divine  revelation  is  necessary  to  iodieate, 
develope,  and  enforce  them-  Dr.  Whitby  has  also  treated  the  same 
matter  amply  in  his  learned  work,  entitled,  <  The  Necessity  and  Useful- 
ness of  the  Christian  Revelation,  by  reason  of  the  Corruptions  of  the 
Principles  cf  Natural  Religion  among  the  Jews  and  Heathens,'  8vo.  1075. 

'See  Cha*iffepied,JVbtweat<  DictionairetHistorique  et  Critm  though  this  ' 

author  hat  omitted  the  mention  of  this  gentleman's  unhappy  fate,  out  of 
a  regard,  no  doubt,  to  his  illustrious  family.   f£j*Mr .  ChaufTepted  has  done 
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ouT.xvn.      xxra.  Infidelity  and  even  atheism  showed  them* 

jEC '  ''  selves  also  on  the  continent  during  this  century. 
v"5**g  In  France,  Julius  Cesar  Vanini,  the  author  of  two 
EuSi.  books,  the  one  entitled,  The  Amphitheatre  of  Prov- 
idence f  and  the  other,  Dialogues  concerning  Afc- 
turej  was  publicly  burnt  at  Thoulouse,  in  the  year 
16^9,  as  an  impious  and  dbstinate  atheist.  It  is 
nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  several  learned 
and  respectable  writers  consider  this  unhappy  man 
rather  as  a  victim  to  bigotry  and  envy,  than  as  a 
martyr  to  impiety  and  atheism,  and  maintain,  that 
neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so  absurd  or 
blasphemous  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of 
a  despiser  of  God  and  religion.01    But  if  Vanini 

no  more  than  translate  the  article  Charles  Blount  from  that  of  the  Eng* 
fish  eontinuaton  of  Bayle. 

d3*  k  This  book  was  published  at  Lyons  in  the  yesr  1615,  was  approv- 
ed by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  that  city,  and  contains  many  things 
absolutely  irreeonoilable  with  atheistical  principles ;  its  title  is  as  follows ; 
•  Amphitheatrum  Eternss  Providential  Divino  Magicum,  Christians 
Physisom,  Astrologieo  Catholicum,  ad  versus  Veteres  Philosopfcos, 
Atheos,  Epicureos,  PeripateUcot,  Stoicos,'  fee.  This  book  has  been 
esteemed  innocent  by  several  writers,  impious  by  others  ;  but,  in  our 
judgment*  it  would  hare  escaped  reproach,  had  Vanini  published  none 
of  his  other  productions,  since  the  impieties  it  may  contain,  according 
to  the  intention  of  its  author,  are  carefully  concealed.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  of  the  book  mentioned  in  the  following  note* 

OO"  '  This  book,  concerning  the  Secret*  of  Qtteen  Nature,  the  God- 
den  of  Mortals,  was  published  with  this  suspicious  title  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1616,  and  contains  glaring  marks  of  impiety  and  atheism ;  and  yet, 
it  was  published  with  the  kings  permission,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris.  This  scandalous  negligence  or  ignorance 
is  unaccountable  in  such  a  reverend  body.  The  Jesuit  Garasse  pretends 
that  the  faculty  was  deceived  by  Vanini,  who  substituted  another  trea- 
tise in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  approved.  See  a  wretched 
book  of  Garasse,  entitled,  Doctrine  Curieusc,  p.  998,  as  also  Durand  Vie 
de  Vanini,  p.  116. 

•  See  Budaus's  Thetet  de  Atheiemo  et  Super ititt  one  t  p.  120.  The 
author  of  the  Apologia  pro  Vanino,  which  appeared  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1712,  is  Peter  Frederic  Arp,  a  learned  lawyer,  who,  in  his  Ferut  *$t$- 
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had  his  apologists,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  cent.xvu. 
of  Cosmo  Ruggeri,  a  native  of  Florence,  whose  "cr  '* 
atheism  was  as  impudent  as  it  was  impious,  and 
who  died  in  the  most  desperate  sentiments  of  irre- 
ligion  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1615,  declaring,  that  he 
looked  upon  all  the  accounts  that  had  been  given 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  evil 
spirits,  as  idle  dreams.0  Casimir  Leszynski,  a  Po- 
lish knight,  was  capitally  punished,  suffering  death 
at  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1689,  for  denying  the  be- 
ing and  providence  of  God ;  but  whether  or  no  this 
accusation  was  well  founded,  can  only  be  known 
by  reading  his  trial,  and  examining  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  evidence  that  was  produced 
against  him.o  In  Germany,  a  senseless  and  fran- 
tic sort  of  a  man,  called  Matthew  Knutzen,  a  na- 
tive of  Holstein,  attempted  to  found  a  new  sect, 
whose  members,  laying  aside  all  consideration  of 
God  and  religion,  were  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience  alone,  and  from  thence  were 
to  assume  the  title  of  consdentiarums.  But  this 
wrongheaded  sectary  was  easily  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  extravagant  undertakings  ;  and  thus  his 
idle  attempt  came  to  nothing.? 

xxiv.  The  most  accurate  and  eminent  of  the  athe- 
ists of  this  century,  whose  system  represented  the 
Supreme  Author  of  all  things  as  a  Being  bound  by 

vales  teu  Scriptorum  suorum  Hittoria,  p.  28,  has  promised  a  new  edition 
of  thit  apology,  with  considerable  additions.  We  may  also  place  among 
the  defenders  of  Vanini,  the  learned  Elias  Frederic  Heister,  in  his  Apo- 
logia pro  Medici*,  sect,  xviii.  p.  93. 

■  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Ruggeri. 

•  See  the  German  work  of  Arnold,  entitled ,  Kirchen  widKetxcr  Hit' 
torie,  p.  1077.  There  was  formerly  in  the  famous  library  of  Uffenbaeh, 
a  complete  collection  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Leszynski, 
and  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  against  him. 

p  See  Molleri  Cimbria  Literate,  torn.  i.  p.  304,  and  Itagoge  ad  His- 
tmiam  Chemncs.  Cimbr*  part  iL  cap.  vi.  §  viii.  p.  164.  La  Croze,  En- 
tretien*  ntr  divert  tujets  dfffittoire,  p.  400. 
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cent.xvil  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  necessity  or  fete, 
JULii-  was  Benedict  Spinoza,  a  Portuguese  Jew.  This 
man,  who  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1677,  observed, 
in  his  conduct,  the  rules  of  wisdom  and  probity, 
much  better  than  many  who  profess  themselves 
christians,  nor  did  he  ever  endeavour  to  pervert 
the  sentiments,  or  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
with  whom,  he  lived,  or  to  inspire,  in  his  discourse, 
a  contempt  of  religion  or  virtue. q  It  is  true  in- 
deed that  in  his  writings,  more  especially  in  diose 
that  were  published  after  his  death,  he  maintains 
openly,  that  God  and  the  Unwerseare  one  and  the 
same  Being,  and  that  all  things  happen  by  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  an  all 
comprehending  and  infinite  Being,  that  exists  and 
acts  by  an  invincible  necessity.  This  doctrine  leads 
directly  to  consequences  equally  impious  and  ab- 
surd ;  for  if  the  principle  now  mentioned  be  true, 
each  individual  is  his  own  God,  or  at  least,  a  part 
of  the  universal  Deity,  and  is  therefore  impeccable 
and  perfect/    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that 

%  The  life  of  Spinoza  has  been  accurately  written  by  Colerus,  whose 
performance  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1706*  But 
a  more  ample  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  singular  man  has  been 
given  by  Lengtetdu  Fresnoy,  and  is  prefixed  to  Boulainvilliers's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
under  the  title  of  Bruttelt,  in  ISmo*  in  the  year  1731.  See  also  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  at  the  article  Spinoza,  gj*  Lengtetdu  Fresnoy  republish* 
ed  the  work  of  Colerus,  and  added  to  it  several  anecdotes  and  circum- 
stances, borrowed  from  a  Life  of  Spinoza,  written  by  an  infamous  profli- 
gate, whose  name  was  Lucas,  and  who  practised  physic  at  the  Hagne.  S  ee 
below  the  notes  ■  and  y. 

*  The  learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Gr<tca,  lib.  v.  part  iii.  p. 
1 19,  and  Jenichen,  in  his  Htttoria  Spinoziami  Lehnhofioni,  p.  58—72, 
has  given  us  an  ample  list  of  the  writers  who  hare  refuted  the  system  of 
Spinoza.  The  real  opinion  which  this  subtile  sophist  entertained  con- 
cerning the  Deity,  is  to  be  learned  in  his  Ethichs,  that  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  not  in  his  Troctatut  Theologies  Politicut,  which 
was  printed  during  his  life.  For  in  this  latter  Treatise  he  reasons  like  one 
who  was  persuaded  that  there  exists  an  eternal  Deity,  distinct  from  mat- 
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Spinoza  was  seduced  into  this  monstrous  system  curr.xm 
by  the  cartesian  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  pas-  SKCT" x' 
sionate  admirer,  and  which  was  the  perpetual  sub- 
ject of  his  meditation  and  study.  Having  adopted 
that  general  principle,  about  which  philosophers  of 
all  sects  are  agreed ;  that  all  realities  are  possessed  by 
the  Deity  in  the  most  eminent  degree  ;  and,  having 
added  to  this  principle,  as  equally  evident,  the  opin- 
ion of  Des  Cartes,  that  there  are  only  two  realities 
in  nature,  thought  and  extension,  the  one  essential 
to  spirit^  and  the  other  to  matter  /  the  natural  con- 

ter  and  the  universe,  who  has  tent  upon  earth  a  religion  designed  to 
form  men  to  the  practice  of  benevolence  and  justice,  and  has  confirmed 
that  religion  by  events  of  a  wonderful  *nii  astonishing,  though  not  of  a 
supernatural  kind.  But  in  his  Etfdckt  he  throws  off  the  mask,  ex- 
plains clearly  his  sentiments,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
Deity  is  nothing  more  than  the  universe,  producing  a  series  of  necessary 
movements  or  act*,  w  consequence  of  its  own  intrinsic,  immutable,  and 
irresistible  energy*  This  diversity  of  sentiments  that  appears  in  the 
different  productions  of  Spinoza,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  those,  who, 
forming  their  estimate  of  his  system  from  his  Tractatus  TkeologicoPolit- 
iau  alone,  pronounce  it  lew  pernicious,  and  its  author  leas  impious,  than 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  be*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  shall 
this  diversity  be  accounted  for  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  8pinoza  pro- 
ceeded to  atheism  by  gradual  steps,  or  is  it  rather  more  probable,  that, 
during  bis  life,  he  prudently  concealed  his  real  sentiments  ?  Which  of 
these  two  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  it  appears  however, 
from  testimonies  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  that  he  never,  during  his 
whole  life,  either  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  converts  to  irreligioo ;  nev- 
er said  any  thing  in  public  that  tended  to  encourage  disrespectful  senti- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  the  worship  that  is  due  to  him  | 
nay,  it  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  that,  when  subjects  of  a  religious 
nature  were  iociden tally  treated  in  the  course  of  conversation  where  he 
was  present,  he  always  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  decency  on 
the  occasion,  and  often  with  an  air  of  piety  and  seriousness  that  was  more 
adapted  to  edify  than  to  give  offence.  See  Des  Maizeaux,  Vie  de  M.  de 
S,£vremond,  p.  117,  torn.  i.  of  his  works.  This  appears  also  evident 
from  the  Letters  that  are  published  in  his  posthumous  works. 

(£j*  *  The  hypothesis  of  Des  Cartes  is  not  perhaps  represented  with 
sufficient  accuraoy  and  precision,  by  saying  that  he  looked  upon  thought, 
**  essential  to  spirit,  and  extension  as  essential  to  matter/  since  it  is 
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cent.xvii.  sequence  of  this  was,  that  he  should  attribute  to  the 
S,ECT"  ''  Deity  both  these  realities,  even  thought  and  exten- 
sion%  in  an  eminent  degree ;  or,  in  other  words, 
should  represent  them  as  infinite  and  immense  in 
God.  Hence  the  transition  seemed  easy  enough  to 
that  enormous  system,  which  confounds  Ood  with 
the  universe,  represents  them  as  one  and  the  same 
Being,  and  supposes  only  one  substance  from  whence 
all  things  proceed,  and  into  which  they  all  return. 
It  is  natural  to  observe  here,  what  even  the  friends 
of  Spinoza  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
system  is  neither  attended  with  that  luminous  per. 
spicuity,  nor  that  force  of  evidence,  that  are  proper 
to  make  proselytes.  It  is  too  dark,  too  intricate, 
to  allure  men  from  the  belief  of  those  truths  relat- 
ing to  the  Deity,  which  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  are  perpetually  en- 
forcing upon  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  the 
followers  of  Spinoza  tell  us,  without  hesitation,  that 
it  is  rather  by  the  suggestions  of  a  certain  sense f  than 
by  the  investigations  of  reason,  that  his  doctrine  is 
to  be  comprehended ;  and  that  it  isof  such  a  nature, 
as  to  be  easily  misunderstood  even  by  persons  of 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  penetration/     The  disci- 

well  known,  that  thU  philosopher  considered  thought  as  the  rery  oooenee 
or  oubitance  of  the  sotd,  and  exten$ion  as  the  very  euomce  and  iudstmnce 
of  matter. 

c  There  is  certainly  no  man  so  little  acquainted  with  the  oharacter  of 
Bayle,  as  to  think  htm  void  of  discernment  and  sagacity  ;  and  yet  this 
most  subtile  metaphysician  has  been  accused,  by  the  followers  of  Spino- 
za, of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting  the  doctrine  of  that  pan- 
theist, and  consequently  of  answering  it  with  very  little  solidity.  Set) 
Bsyle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Spinoza.  This  charge  is  brought  against 
Bayle,  with  peculiar  severity,  by  L.  Meier,  in  his  Preface  to  the  post* 
humous  Works  of  Spinoza,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  the  misrep- 
resentations that  have  been  given  of  the  opinions  of  that  writer,  he  pre* 
tends  to  maintain,  that  his  system  was,  in  every  point,  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Boulainvilliers  also,  another  of  Spinoza's 
commentators  and  advocates,  deelares,  in  his  preface  to  a  book,  whose 
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pies  of  Spinoza  assume  the  denominationof  panthe-  onrr.xvn. 
ists,  choosing  rather  to  derive  their  distinctive  tide  ^L^* 
from  the  nature  of  their  doctrine,  than  from  the 
name  of  their  master.11    The  most  noted  members 

perfidious  title  is  mentioned  below  in  note  7,  that  all  the  antagonists  of 
that  famous  Jew  either  iguorautly  misunderstood,  or  maliciously  per* 
verted  his  true  doctrine  ;  his  words  are  ;  "Lea  Refutations  de  Spinosa 
m'ont  iuduit  a  juger,  ou  que  leurs  Auteurs  n'avoient  pas  voulu  mettre 
la  doctrine,  qu'ils  combattent,  dans  une  evidence  suffisantc,  ou  qu'ils 
1'avoient  mal  entendue,"  p.  155.  But  now,  if  this  be  true,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinoza  be  not  only  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  vul- 
gar, but  also  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken  and 
misrepresented  by  men  of  the  most  acute  parts  and  the  most  eminent  abil- 
ities, what  is  the  most  obvious  conclusion  deducible  from  this  fact  ?  It 
is  plainly  this,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  spinosists,  whose  sect  is  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  be  very  numerous  in  Europe,  have  adopted  the  doctrine  of  , 
that  famous  atheist,  not  so  much  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth  founded 
m  an  examination  of  its  intricate  contents,  as  from  the  pleasure  they 
take  in  a  system  that  promises  impunity  to  all  transgressions  that  do  not 
come  within  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  laws,  and  thus  lets  loose  the 
reins  to  every  irregular  appetite  and  passion.  For  it  would  be  seuseless, 
in  the  highestdegree,  to  imagine,  that  the  pretended  multitude  of  the  spi- 
nosists, many  of  whom  never  once  dreamed  of  exercising  their  minds 
ia  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  accustoming  them  to  philosophical  discussion* 
should  all  accurately  comprehend  a  system,  which,  according  to  their 
own  accounts,  has  escaped  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  the  greatest 
geniuses. 

■  ToJand,  unable  to  purchase  himself  a  dinner,  composed  and  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  supply  the  sharp  demands  of  hunger,  an  infamous 
aad  impious  book  under  the  following  title ;  *  Pantheisticon ;  sive,  For- 
mane  celebrandss  Societatis  Soeraticss,  in  Tres  Partioulas  divisss ;  qua 
Paotheistarom, sive  sodalium  continent,  i.  Mores  et  Axiomata ;  n.  Nu- 
nen  et  Philosophiam ;  in.  Libertatem  et  non  fallentem  legem  neque 
fellendam,'  etc.  The  design  of  this  book,  which  was  published  in  8vo. 
at  London  in  the  year  1790,  appears  by  the  title.  It  was  intended  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  licentious  morals  and  principles  of  his  brethren 
the  pantheist*  under  the  fictitious  description  of  a  socratical  society, 
which  they  are  represented  as  holding  in  all  the  places  where  they  are 
dispersed.  In  the  socratical,  or  rather  bacchanalian  society,  described 
in  this  pernicious  work,  the  president  and  members  are  said  to  converse 
freely  on  several  subjects.    There  is  also  a  form  or  liturgy  read  by  the 

VOL.   V.  9 
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cemt.xw  of  this  strange  sect  were  a  physician,  whose  name 

S-ECT' *:  was  Lewis  Meier,w  a  certain  person  called  Lucas,* 

count  Boulainvilliers,7  and  some  others,  equally 

president,  who  officiates  as  priest,  and  is  answered  by  the  assembly  ia 
suitable  responses.  He  recommends  earnestly  to  the  members  of  the 
society  the  eare  of  truth,  liberty,  and  health ;  exhorts  them  to  guard 
against  superstition,  that  is,  religion  ;  and  reads  aloud  to  them,  by  way 
of  lesson,  certain  seleet  passages  out  of  Cicero  and  Seneea,  which  seem 
to  favour  irreligion.  His  colleagues  promise  solemnly  to  conform  them- 
selves to  his  injunctions  and  exhortations.  Sometimes  the  whole  frater- 
nity is  so  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  joy,  that  they  all  raise  their  voices 
together,  and  sing  certain  verses  out  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  that  are 
suitable  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  their  sect  See  Des  Maizeaux,  Life 
of  John  Toland,  p.  77.  Bibliotkeque  Angloise,  torn.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  265. 
If  the  pantheistical  community  be  really  such  as  it  is  here  represented,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  duty  of  wise  and  good  men  to  dispute  with  or  refute 
its  members,  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  prevent  such 
licentious  and  turbulent  spirits  from  troubling  the  order  of  society,  and 
seducing  honest  citizens  from  their  religious  principles,  and  the  duties 
of  their  respective  stations. 

^  This  Meier  was  the  person,  who  transited  into  Latin  the  pieces  that 
Spinoza  had  composed  in  the  Dutch  language ;  who  assisted  him  in  his 
last  moments,  after  having  attempted,  in  vain,  to  remove  his  disorder  # 
and  who  published  his  Posthumous  Works  with  a  Preface,  in  which, 
with  great  impudence  and  little  success,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  gospel.  Meier 
is  also  the  author  of  a  well  known  treatise,  thus  entitled,  PMlosopMa 
Scripture  Interpres,  Eleutheropoli,  1666,  in  4to.  in  which  the  merit  and 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings  are  examined  by  the  dictates  of  philoso- 
phy, that  is  to  say,  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Meier. 

*  Lucas  was  a  physioian  at  the  Hague,  and  was  as  famous  for  what 
he  catled  his  quintessences,  as  he  was  infamous  on  account  of  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  morals.  He  left  behind  him  a  Life  of  Spinota,  from  whenee 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  took  all  the  additions  that  he  made  to  the  life  of 
that  atheist  written  by  Colerus.  He  also  composed  a  work  which  is  still 
handed  about  and  bought,  at  an  extravagant  price,  by  those  in  whose 
judgment  rarity  and  impiety  are  equivalent  to  merit.  This  work  is  en- 
tided,  Lf Esprit  de  Spinoza,  and  surpasses  infinitely,  in  atheistical  pro- 
faneness,  even  those  productions  of  Spinoza  that  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  pernicious  ;  so  far  has  this  miserable  writer  lost  sight  of  every  die- 
late  of  prudence,  and  triumphed  even  over  the  restraints  of  shame. 

T  This  fertile  and  copious,  but  paradoxical  and  inconsiderate  writer, 
is  abundantly  known  by  bis  various  productions  relating  to  the  History- 
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contemptible  on  account  of  their  sentiments  and  csrr.xvnu 
morals.  "CTJ: 

and  Political  State  of  the  French  Nation,  by  a  certain  prolix  (able,  enti- 
tled, The  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  by  the  adverse  turns  of  fortune  that 
pursued  him.  His  character  was  so  made  up  of  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradietions,  that  he  is  almost  equally  chargeable  with  superstition  and 
atheism  ;  for  though  he  acknowledged  no  other  deity  than  the  universe, 
or  nature,  yet  he  looked  upon  Mahomet  as  authorized,  by  a  divine  com- 
mission, to  instruct  mankind ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fate  of 
nations,  and  the  destiny  of  individuals,  could  be  foreknown  by  an  atten* 
the  observation  of  the  stars.  Thus  the  man  was,  at  the  same  time,  an 
atheist  and  an  astrologer.  Mow  this  medley  of  a  man  was  greatly  eon* 
eeraed,  in  consequence,  forsooth,  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
to  see  the  admirable  doctrine  of  Spinoza  so  generally  misunderstood,  aipl 
therefore  he  formed  the  laudtible  design  of  expounding,  illustrating,  and 
accommodating  it,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
in  books  of  piety  to  ordinary  capacities.  This  design  indeed  he  execut- 
ed, but  not  so  fortunately  for  his  master  as  he  might  fondly  imagine  ; 
since  it  appeared  most  evidently,  from  his  own  account  of  the  system  of 
Spinoza,  that  Bayle,  and  the  other  writers  who  bad  represented  his  doe* 
trine  as  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  and  utterly  de- 
structive of  all  religion,  had  judged  rightly,  and  were  neither  misled  by 
ignorance  nor  temerity.  In  short,  the  book  of  Boulaioviltiera  set  the 
atheism  and  impiety  of  Spinoza  in  a  much  more  clear  and  striking  light 
than  ever  they  had  appeared  before.  This  inmmoos  book,  whioh  was 
worthy  of  eternal  oMivion,  was  published  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  who, 
that  it  might  be  bought  with  avidity,  and  read  without  reluctance,  pre* 
6xed  to  it  the  attracting,  but  perfidious  title,  of  *  A  Refutation  of  the 
Errors  of  Spinoza ;'  adding  indeed  to  it  some  separate  pieces,  to  which 
this  title  may,  in  some  measure,  be  thought  applicable;  the  whole  title 
rant  thus;  '  Refutation  dea  En-curs  de  Benoit  de  Spinoza,  par  M.  de 
Feneton,  Acheveque  de  Cambray,  par  le  Pere  Lami  hewedictin,  et  pat 
M.  le  Comte  de  Benmiovilliers,  avee  la  Vie  de  Spinose,  eerite  par  Jean 
Ccierus,  miniatre  de  1'Eglise  Lutherienne  de  la  Haye,  augmentee  de 
heaneoopde  partioularHee  tirees  d'une  Vie  Manuacriptedece  Philosophe, 
bit  par  ua  de  sea  Amis,'  this  friend  was  Lucas,  the  atheistical  physician 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, '  a  Bruxellea,  chez  Francois  Foppens,' 
1731,  in  12mo.  Here  we  see  the  poison  and  the  antidote  joioe d  togeth- 
er, hot  the  latter  perfidiously  distributed  in  a  manner  and  measure  every 
way  insufficient  to  remove  the  noxious  effects  of  the  former ;  in  a  word, 
the  wolf  is  shut  op  with  the  sheep.  The  account  and  defence  of  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza,  given  by  Bonlainvilliers  under  the  insidious  title 
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cent,  xyil  xxv.  The  progress!  ve  and  flourishing  state  of  the 
->ECT.'^1 arts  and  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  century  is abuncL 

TJjnjg»2  antly  known ;  and  we  see  the  effects,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits,  of  the  efforts  then  made  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.  No  branch  of  literature  seemed  to  be 
neglected.  Logic,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and 
rhetoric;  in  a  word,  all  the  sciences  that  Jbelong 
to  the  respective  provinces  of  reason,  experience, 
observation,  genius,  memory,  and  imagination, 
were  cultivated  and  improved  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess throughout  the  christian  world.  While  the 
learned  men  of  this  happy  period  discovered  such 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  science  ;  their  zeal 
was  both  inflamed  and  directed  by  one  of  the  great- 
est and  rarest  geniuses  that  ever  arose  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind.  This  was  Francis  Bacon, 
lord  Verulam,  who,  toward  the  commencement 
t>f  this  century,  opened  the  paths  that  lead  to  true 
philosophy  in  his  admirable  works.1  It  must  be 
acknowledged  indeed,  that  the  rules  he  prescribes, 
to  direct  the  researches  of  the  studious,  are  not  all 
practicable,  amidst  the  numerous  prejudices  and 

of  a  Refutation,  takes  op  the  greatest  part  of  this  book,  and  is  placed 
first,  and  not  last  in  order,  as  the  title  would  insinuate.  Beside,  the 
whole  contents  of  this  motley  collection  are  not  enumerated  in  the  title ; 
for  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled, '  Certamen  Philo- 
sophieum  propugnatss  Veritatis  divinse  et  naturalis,  ad  versus  Jo.  Bre- 
denburgii  prinoipia,  in  fine  annexa.'  This  philosophical controversy  con* 
tains  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza,  by  Bred  en  burg;  and  a 
Refutation  of  that  Defence  by  Isaac  Orobio,  a  learned  Jewish  physician 
at  Amsterdam,  and  was  first  published  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1703. 

»  More  especially  in  his  treatise,  De  Digmtate  et  Jugmenti*  Scientia- 
rwn,  and  in  his  Novum  Organum.  See  the  Life  of  that  great  man  that 
is  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  his  Works,  published  by  Millar,  in  four 
volumes  in  folio.  Bibliothtquc  Britanmque,  torn.  xv.  p.  128.  In  Mr. 
Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  there  is  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of 
his  noble  attempt  to  reform  the  miserable  philosophy  that  prevailed  be- 
fore his  time.  See  also  Voltaire,  Melange*  de  JJtieratvre,  &c.  in  tht 
fourth  volume  of  his  Works,  chap.  xiv.  p.  2S5. 
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impediments  to  which  the  most  zealous  inquirers  awr.xm 
are  exposed  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  it  appears   SEC ' ''  T* 
plainly  that  this  great  man,  to  whose  elevated  and 
comprehensive  genius  all  things  seemed  easy,  was 
at  certain  times  so  far  carried  away  by  the  vastness 
of  his  conceptions,  as  to  require  from  the  application 
and  abilities  of  men  more  than  they  were  capable 
of  performing,  and  to  desire  the  end,  without  always 
examining  whether  the  means  of  attaining  it  were 
possible*     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  improvements  in  learning, 
and  of  the  progress  in  science  that  were  made  in 
Europe,  during  this  century,  was  owing  to  the 
counsels  and  directions  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  improvements 
that* were  made  in  natural  philosophy,  to  which  no- 
ble science  Bacon  did  such  important  service,  as 
is  alone  sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal.  He 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  led  blind* 
fold  by  the  dubious  authority  of  traditionary  sys- 
tems, and  the  uncertain  directory  of  hypothesis 
and  conjecture.     He  led  them  to  nature,  that  they 
might  consult  that  oracle  directly  and  near  at  hand, 
and  receive  her  answers  ;  and,  by  the  introduction 
of  experimental  inquiry,  he  placed  philosophy  up- 
on a  new  and  solid  basis.     It  was  thus  undoubt- 
edly that  he  removed  the  prejudices  of  former 
tarries,  which  led  men  to  consider  all  human  knowl- 
edge as  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  Greek 
and  Latin  erudition,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
more  elegant  and  liberal  arts ;  and  thus,  in  the 
vast  regions  of  nature,  he  opened  scenes  of  instruc- 
tion and  science,  which,  although  hitherto  un- 
known or  disregarded,  were  infinitely  more  noble 
and  sublime,  and  much  more  productive  of  solid 
nourishment  to  the  minds  of  the  wise,  than  that 
kind  of  learning  that  was  in  vogue  before  his  time. 

xxvi.   It  is  remarkable,  in  general,  that  the  scien-  J*««p^i; 
ces  of  natural philosophy,  mathematics,  and  ostron  ^^    *~ 
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cbmt.zvil  omy,  were  carried  in  this  century,  in  all  the  nations 
"CTJl  of  Europe,  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
that  they  seemed  to  rise,  all  of  a  sudden,  from  the 
puny  weakness  of  infancy  to  a  state  of  full  maturity. 
There  is  certainly  no  sort  of  comparison  between 
the  philosophers,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
former  look  like  pigmies,  when  compared  with  the 
gigantic  stature  of  the  latter.  At  the  head  of  these 
latter  appears  Galilei,  the  ornament  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  Italy,  who  was  encouraged,  in  his  astro- 
nomical researches  and  discoveries,  by  the  munif- 
icence and  protection  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tus- 
cany.* After  this  arose  in  France  Des  Cartes  and 
Gassendi,  who  left  behind  them  a  great  number  of 
eminent  disciples ;  in  Denmark  Tycho  Brahe ;  in 
England  Boyle  and  Newton  ;  in  Germany  Kep- 
ler, Hevelius,  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  in  Switzerland 
the  two  Bernoulli.  These  philosophers  of  the  first 
magnitude,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  excited 
such  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  Europe,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  multitude  of  admirers  and  rivals, 
that,  if  we  except  those  countries  that  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
there  was  scarcely  any  nation  that  could  not  boast 
of  possessing  a  profound  mathematician,  a  famous 
astronomer,  or  an  eminent  philosopher.  Nor  were 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  however  distinguished  by 
their  hereditary  zeal  for  the  sciences,  and  their  lib- 
erality to  the  learned,  the  only  patrons  of  philoso- 
phy at  this  time  ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
monarchs  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  Charles  II. 
and  Lewis  XIV.  honoured  the  sciences,  and  those 
that  cultivated  them,  with  their  protection  and  en- 
couragement. It  is  to  the  munificence  of  these 
two  princes  that  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  owe  their  origin 

■  See  Heuman'a  Acta  Philonoph.  part  xiv.  p.  261,  part  xv.  p.  i67>  part 
xvii.  p.  803. 
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and  establishment,  their  privileges,  honours,  and  cent.xvu. 
endowments ;  and  that  we,  of  consequence,  are  in-  J^ZlJl 
debted  for  the  interesting  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  these  two  learned  bodies,  the  end 
of  whose  institution  is  the  study  and  investigation 
of  nature,  and  the  culture  of  all  those  arts  and  sci- 
ences that  lead  to  truth,  and  are  useful  to  man- 
kind.* These  establishments,  and  the  inquiries 
they  were  so  naturally  adapted  to  encourage  and 
promote,  proved  not  only  beneficial,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  to  the  civil  interests  of  mankind,  but 
were  also  productive  of  inestimable  advantages  to 
the  cause  of  the  true  religion.  By  these  inquiries, 
the  empire  of  superstition,  which  is  always  the  bane 
of  genuine  piety,  and  often  a  source  of  rebellion 
and  calamity  in  sovereign  states,  was  greatly  shak- 
en ;  by  them  the  fictitious  prodigies,  that  had  so 
long  held  miserable  mortals  in  a  painful  state  of 
servitude  and  terror,  were  deprived  of  their  influ- 
ence ;  by  them  natural  religion  was  built  upon  sol- 
id foundations,  and  illustrated  with  admirable  per- 
spicuity and  evidence ;  as  by  them  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  Supreme  Being  were  demonstrated 
with  the  utmost  clearness  and  force  from  the  frame 
of  the  universe  in  general,  and  also  from  the  struc- 
ture of  its  various  parts. 

xxvil  The  improvements  made  in  history,  and  »«*•* 
more  especially  the  new  degrees  of  light  that  were 
thrown  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  church, 
were  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  genuine 

*  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was  published  by  Dr. 
Sprat  in  4to.  in  the  year  1722.*  See  the  Biblioth,  dngloise,  torn.  xi.  p, 
1.  The  History  of  the  Jicademy  of  Pari*  has  been  composed  by  Fon- 
Ccnelle.  The  reader  will  find  a  comparison  between  these  two  learned 
bodies  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Works  of  Voltaire,  entitled,  Milan* 
ge*  de  Litterature  ct  de  Philooophie,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  317. 

(£J»  •  A  mch  dor  mutating  and  asnpfehistofy  of  thb  respectable  mcfetyh** 
m  cesapaseaani  pobfcnea  by  Br.  Bin*,  it*  learned  secretary. 
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cent.  xvii.  Christianity.  For  thus  the  original  sources  and 
^li^  reasons  of  many  absurd  opinions  and  institutions, 
which  antiquity  and  custom  had  rendered  sacred, 
were  discovered  and  exposed  in  their  proper  col- 
ours ;  and  innumerable  errors,  that  had  possessed 
and  perplexed  the  anxious  spirits  of  the  credulous 
and  superstitious  multitude,  were  happily  deprived 
of  their  authority  and  influence.  Thus,  of  conse- 
quence, the  cheerful  light  of  truth,  and  the  calm 
repose  and  tranquillity  that  attend  it,  arose  upon 
the  minds  of  many,  and  human  life  was  delivered 
from  the  crimes  that  have  been  sanctified  by  su- 
perstition, and  from  the  tumults  and  agitations  in 
which  it  has  so  often  involved  unhappy  mortals. 
The  advantages  that  flowed  from  the  improvement 
of  historical  knowledge  are  both  innumerable  and 
inestimable.  By  this  many  pious  and  excellent 
persons,  whom  ignorance  or  malice  had  branded 
with  the  ignominious  title  of  heretics^  were  deliv- 
ered from  reproach,  recovered  their  good  fame, 
and  thus  were  secured  against  the  malignity  of  su- 
perstition. By  this  it  appeared,  that  many  of  those 
religious  controversies,  which  had  divided  nations, 
friends,  and  families,  and  involved  so  often  sove- 
reign states  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes  of 
the  most  horrid  kind,  were  owing  to  the  most  tri- 
fling and  contemptible  causes,  to  the  ambiguity  and 
obscurity  of  certain  theological  phrases  and  terms, 
to  superstition,  ignorance,  and  envy,  to  ghostly 
pride  and  ambition.  By  this  it  was  demonstrated, 
with  the  fullest  evidence,  that  many  of  those  relig- 
ious rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  been  long 
considered  as  of  divine  institution,  were  derived 
from  the  most  inglorious  sources,  being  either  bor- 
rowed from  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbar- 
ous nations,  or  invented  with  a  design  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  and  credulous,  or  dictated  by  the  idle 
visions  of  senseless  enthusiasm.  By  this  the  ambi- 
tious intrigues  of  the  bishops  and  other  ministers 
of  religion,  who,  by  perfidious  arts,  had  encroached 

i 
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upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  usurped  a  cbmt.xvii. 
considerable  part  of  its  authority  and  revenues,  and  8KCT'  *' 
held  princes  in  subjection  to  their  yoke  by  terrors 
of  the  church,  were  brought  to  light.  And,  to 
mention  no  more  instances,  it  was  by  the  lamp  of 
history  that  those  councils,  whose  decrees  had  so 
long  been  regarded  as  infallible  and  sacred,  and  re- 
vered as  the  dictates  of  celestial  wisdom,  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  attentive  observer  as  assemblies, 
where  an  odious  mixture  of  ignorance  and  knavery 
very  frequently  presided.  Our  happy  experience, 
in  these  latter  times,  furnishes  daily  instances  of 
the  salutary  effects  of  these  important  discoveries 
on  the  state  of  the  christian  church,  and  on  the 
condition  of  all  its  members.  Hence  flow  that  len- 
ity and  moderation  that  are  mutually  exercised  by 
those  who  differ  from  one  another  in  their  religious 
sentiments ;  that  prudence  and  caution  that  are 
used  in  estimating  opinions  and  deciding  contro- 
versies ;  that  protection  and  support  that  are  granted 
to  men  of  worth,  when  attacked  by  the  malice  of 
bigotry ;  and  that  visible  diminution  of  the  errors, 
frauds,  crimes,  and  cruelties,  with  which  supersti- 
tion formerly  embittered  the  pleasures  of  human 
life,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse. 

xxviil  Many  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  ap-  The  *ody  * 
plied'  themselves,  with  eminent  success,  to  the  S£dw*; 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  of  the 
oriental  languages  and  antiquities.  And,  as  their 
progress  in  these  kinds  of  erudition  was  rapid,  so, 
in  many  instances,  was  the  use  they  made  of  them 
truly  excellent  and  laudable.  For,  by  these  suc- 
cours, they  were  enabled  to  throw  light  on  many 
difficult  passages  of  the  sacred  writings  that  had 
been  ill  understood  and  injudiciously  applied,  and 
which  some  had  even  employed  in  supporting  er- 
roneous opinions,  and  giving  a  plausible  colour  to 
pernicious  doctrines.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
many  patrons  and  promoters  of  popular  notion;, 

vol.  v.  10 
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cent.  xvu.  and  visionary  and  groundless  fancies,  were  depriv- 
SEGT'  '•  ed  of  the  fallacious  arguments  by  which  they  main- 
tained their  errors.  It  cannot  also  be  denied,  that 
the  cause  of  religion  received  considerable  benefit 
from  the  labours  of  those,  who  either  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin 
language,  or  who,  beholding  with  emulation  the 
example  of  the  French,  employed  their  industry  in 
improving  and  polishing  the  languages  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  For  it  must  be  evidently  both 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  christian 
church  to  have  always,  in  its  bosom,  men  of  learn- 
ing, qualified  to  write  and  discourse  upon  theolog- 
ical subjects  with  precision,  elegance,  ease,  and  per- 
spicuity, that  so  the  ignorant  and  perverse  may  be  al- 
lured to  receive  instruction,  and  also  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  facility  the  instructions  they  receive. 
Thekwofi*  xxix.  The  rules  of  morality  and  practice,  which 
turekttodkd  were  jajj  c|own  jn  tfoe  sacred  writings,  by  Christ  and 

his  apostles,  assumed  an  advantageous  form,  re- 
ceived new  illustrations,  and  were  supported  upon 
new  and  solid  principles,  when  that  great  system 
of  law,  that  results  from  the  constitution  of  nature, 
and  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  began  to  be  stud- 
ied with  more  diligence,  and  investigated  with  more 
accuracy  and  perspicuity  than  had  been  the  case  in 
preceding  ages.  In  this  sublime  study  of  the  law 
of  'nature,  the  immortal  Grotius  led  the  way  in  his 
excellent  book  Concerning  the  Rites  of  War  and 
Peace  ;  and  such  was  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  subject,  that  his  labours  excited  the  zeal  and 
emulation  of  men  of  the  most  eminent  genius  and 
abilities,6  who  turned  their  principal  attention  to 
this  noble  science.  How  much  the  labours  of  these 
great  men  contributed  to  assist  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  both  in  their  discourses  and  writings 
concerning  the  duties  and  obligations  of  christians, 

e  See  Adam.  Frid.  GUfey,  Mttoria  Juris  JVbtwa;  to  which  is  sab- 
joined  his  Eibtiotheca  Jwu  Nature  et  .Gentium, 
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may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  books  of  a  cent.xvu. 
practical  kind  that  have  been  published  since  the  !f."l  V_ 
period  now  under  consideration,  with  those  that 
were  in  vogue  before  that  time,  [x?  There  is 
scarcely  a  discourse  upon  any  subject  of  christian 
morality,  how  inconsiderable  soever  it  may  be, 
that  does  not  bear  some  marks  of  the  improvement 
which  was  introduced  into  the  science  of  morals 
by  those  great  men,  who  studied  that  science  in  the 
paths  of  nature,  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
rational  and  moral  beings,  and  in  the  relations  by 
which  they  are  rendered  members  of  one  great 
family,  under  the  inspection  and  government  of 
one  common  and  universal*  Parent.]  It  is  un- 
questionably certain,  that  since  this  period  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  law,  and  the  duties  of  christian 
morality,  have  been  more  accurately  defined ;  cer- 
tain evangelical  precepts,  whose  nature  and  foun- 
dations were  but  imperfectly  comprehended  in  the 
times  of  old,  more  clearly  illustrated  ;  the  superi- 
ority which  distinguishes  the  morality  of  the  gos- 
pel from  that  course  of  duty  that  is  deducible  from 
the  mere  light  of  nature,  more  fully  demonstrated ; 
and  those  common  notions  and  general  principles, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation,  and 
are  every  way  adapted  to  dispel  all  doubts  that  may 
arise,  and  all  controversies  that  may  be  started, 
concerning  the  nature  of  evangelical  righteousness 
and  virtue,  established  with  greater  evidence  and 
certainty.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  impiety 
of  those  infidels  who  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
maintain,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  civil  society,  adapted  to  enervate  the 
mind,  and  to  draw  men  off  from  the  business,  the 
duties,  and  enjoyments  of  life/  has  been  much 

«*  This  sentence,  beginning  with  There  it  tQarcely  a  aucourse,  and 
eoding  with  Universal  Parent,  is  added  by  the  translator. 
*  Room*  Centr.  Soc. 
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cent.xvu.  more  triumphantly  refuted  in  the  seventeenth  and 
!^][J^  eighteenth  centuries,  than  in  any  other  period  of 

the  christian  church. 
T*  "P*^?      x**-  To  these  reflections  upon  the  state  of  learn- 

tin  anstotehv   .  ,        .  ,    «    *  .. 

pg*  mg  and  science  in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  a  particular  and  separate  account  of  the  prog- 
ress and  revolutions  of  philosophy  in  the  christian 
schools.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  almost 
all  the  European  philosophers  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  of  which  comprehended  the  peri- 
patetics, and  the  other  the  chemists,  or  fire  philoso- 
phers, as  they  were  often  styled.  These  two  classes 
contended  warmly  for  many  years  which  should 
have  the  pre-eminence ;  and  a  great  number  of  la- 
boured and  subtile  productions  were  published  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  philosophical  contest.  The 
peripatetics  were  in  possession  of  the  professorships 
m  almost  all  the  schools  of  learning,  and  looked 
upon  all  such  as  presumed  either  to  reject,  or  even 
amend  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  as  objects  of  in- 
dignation, little  less  criminal  than  traitors  and  reb- 
els. It  is  however  observable,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  supercilious  and  persecuting  doctors, 
if  we  except  those  of  the  academies  of  Tubingen, 
Altorf,  Juliers,  and  Leipsic,  were  less  attached  to 
Aristotle  himself  than  to  his  modern  interpretersand 
commentators.  The  chemists  spread  themselves 
through  almost  all  Europe,  and  assumed  the  ob- 
scure and  ambiguous  title  of  rosecrucian  brethren,* 

i  The  title  of  rooecrueiant  evidently  denotes  the  chemical  philoso- 
phers, and  those  who  blended  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  the  secrete 
of  chemistry.  The  denomination  itself  is  drawn  from  the  science  of 
chemistry ;  and  they  only,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  the  chemists  can  understand  its  true  signification  and  energy. 
It  is  not  compounded,  as  many  imagine,  of  the  two  words  rota  and  crt&r, 
which  signify  rote  and  crott,  but  of  the  latter  of  these  words,  and  the 
Latin  word  ros,  which  signifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew  it  the 
moat  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold*  The  cross,  in  the  chemical  style,  is 
equivalent  to  light ;  because  the  figure  of  the  cross  X  exhibits,  at  tire 
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which  drew  at  first  some  degree  of  respect,  as  it  ceht.x?i* 
seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  8BCT*  I# 
which  were  a  cross  placed  upon  a  rose.  They  in- 
veighed against  the  peripatetics  with  a  singular  de- 
gree of  bitterness  and  animosity,  represented  them 
as  corrupters  both  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
published  a  multitude  of  treatises  against  them, 
which  discovered  little  else  than  their  folly  and  their 
malice.  At  the  head  of  these  fanatics  were  Rob- 
ert Fludd,?  a  native  of  England,  and  a  man  of  sur- 
prising genius ;  Jacob  Behmen,  a  shoemaker,  who 
lived  at  Gorlitz;  and  Michael  Mayer.h    These 

Mine  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux,  i.  e.  light  is  com- 
pounded. Now  lux  it  called  by  this  sect  the  teed  or  metutrum  of  the  red 
dragons  or,  in  other  words,  that  gross  and  corporeal  light,  which,  when 
properly  digested  and  modified,  produces  gold.  From  all  this  it  follows, 
that  a  rosecrucian  philosopher  is  one,  who,  by  the  intervention  and  assist- 
ance of  the  dew,  seeks  for  light,  or  in  other  words,  the  substance  call- 
ed the  philosopher**  ttone.  All  other  explications  of  this  term  are  false 
and  chimerical.  The  interpretations  that  are  given  of  it  by  the  chem- 
ists, who  lore,  on  all  occasions,  to  involve  themselves  in  intricacy  and 
darkness,  are  invented  merely  to  deceive  those  who  are  strangers  to 
their  mysteries.  The  true  energy  and  meaning  of  this  denomination  of 
mecrucimu  did  not  escape  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  Gassendi,  as 
appears  by  his  Examen philosophic  Fluddan*,  $  xv.  tom.iii.  opp.  p.  26 1. 
It  was  however  still  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot,  a  famous  French 
physician,  in  his  Conference*  Publiqueay  torn.  iv.  p.  87.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  materials  and  anecdotes  relating  to  the  fraternity,  rules,  ob- 
servances, and  writings  of  the  rotecruciant,  who  made  such  a  noise  in 
this  century,  to  be  found  in  Arnold's  Ktrchen  undXetzer  Hittorie,  part 
ii.  p.  1114. 

g  See  for  an  account  of  this  singular  man,  from  whose  writings  Jacob 
Behmen  derived  all  his  mystical  and  rapturous  doctrine,  Wood's  Athena 
Oxonienses,  vol.  i.p.  610,  and  Bit  tor.  et  Antiqq.  AcademUe  Oxoniensit, 
lib.  ii.  p.  908.  For  an  account  of  Helmont,  father  and  son,  see  lien. 
Wittc,  Memor.  Philosoph.  Joach.  Frid.  Feller,  in  Miscellan.  Leibnitian. 
Several  writers  beside  Arnoldi  have  given  an  account  of  Jacob  Behmen." 

*  See  Molleri  Cimbria  Mterata,  torn.  i.  p.  376; 
•See**  aftmher  iwwmit  of  Jacob  Bdtaen,  sett,  it  parti  chap. MrL  of  *%*• 
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cent.xvii.  leaders  of  the  sect  were  followed  by  John  Baptist 
SECT-  '•  Helmont,  and  his  son  Francis,  Christian  Knorrius 
de  Rosenrotb,  Kuhlman,  Nollius,  Sperber,  and  ma- 
ny others  of  various  fame.  An  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion, and  a  spirit  of  concord,  seem  scarcely  possible 
in  such  a  society  as  this.  For  as  a  great  part  of 
its  doctrine  is  derived  from  certain  internal  feelings, 
and  certain  flights  of  imagination,  which  can  nei- 
ther be  comprehended  nor  defined,  and  is  support- 
ed by  certain  testimonies  of  the  external  senses, 
whose  reports  are  equally  illusory  and  changeable ; 
so  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  more  eminent 
writers  of  this  sect,  there  are  scarcely  any  two  who 
adopt  the  same  tenets  and  sentiments.  There  are 
nevertheless  some  common  principles  that  are 
generally  embraced,  and  that  serve  as  a  centre  of 
union  to  the  society.  They  all  maintain,  that  the 
dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of  fire,  is  the 
only  way  through  which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wis- 
dom, and  come  to  discern  the  first  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy 
and  harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  believe  that  the  Deity 
governs  the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  same  laws 
with  which  he  rules  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  employ  chemical  denomina- 
tions to  express  the  truths  of  religion.  They  all 
hold,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy,  or  soul 
diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe,  which 
some  call  Archaus,  others  the  Universal  Spirit,  and 
which  others  mention  under  different  appellations* 
They  all  talk,  in  the  most  obscure  and  superstitious 
manner,  of  what  they  call  the  signatures  of  things, 
of  the  power  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  beings, 
and  their  particular  influence  upon  the  human  race, 
of  the  efficacy  of  magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and 
orders  of  demons.  In  fine,  they  all  agree  in  throw- 
ing out  the  most  crude,  incomprehensible  notions 
and  ideas,  in  the  most  obscure,  quaint,  and  unusual 
expressions. 
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This  controversy  between  the  chemists  and  cent,  mi, 
peripatetics  was  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion  as   SEC^' 
soon  as  a  new  and  more  seemly  form  of  philoso-    xbeohiw 
phy  was  presented  to  the  world  by  two  great  men,  £&.    Gts' 
who  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  French  nation,  Gas- 
sendi  and  Des  Cartes.     The  former,  whose  pro- 
found knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
was  accompanied  with  the  most  engaging  elo- 
quence, and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  various 
branches  of  solid  erudition  and  polite  literature, 
was  canon  of  Digne,  and  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris.     The  latter,  who  was  a  man  of  quality  and 
bred  a  soldier,  surpassed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
contemporaries  in  acuteness,  subtilty,  and  extent  of 
genius,  though  he  was  much  inferior  to  Gassendi 
in  point  of  learning.     In  the  year  1624,  Gassendi 
attacked  Aristotle,  and  the  whole  sect  of  his  com- 
mentators and  followers,  with  great  resolution  and 
ingenuity  ;l  but  the  resentment  and  indignation 
which  he  drew  upon  himself  from  all  quarters  by 
this  bold  attempt,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  natural 
temper,  which  made  him  an  enemy  to  dissension 
and  contest,  engaged  him  to  desist,  and  to  suspend 
an  enterprise  that,  by  opposing  the  prejudices,  was 
so  adapted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  learned. 
Hence  no  more  than  two  books  of  the  work  he  had 
composed  against  the  aristotehans  were  made  pub- 
lic ;  the  other  five  were  suppressed.3      He  also 
wrote  against  Fludd,  and,  by  refuting  him,  refut- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  rosecrucian  brethren  ;  and 
here  the  aristotelians  seemed  to  behold  his  labours 
with  a  favourable  eye.     After  having  overturned 
several  false  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy, 
he  began  to  think  of  substituting  something  more 
solid  and  satisfactory  in  their  place  ;  and  in  pur- 
O'j*  I  The  title  of  his  book  against  the  aristotelians  is  as  follows ;  "  Ez- 
ercJUtiounm  paradoxicarum  adversus  Aristoteleos  Libri  VII.  in  quibns 
pneeipoji  totius  Peripatetic*  Doetrioa  fundament*  execatiuotur,  opinio- 
nes  tcto,  aat  ex  retastioribus  obsolete,  stabikiuntar." 
i  See  Boogerell,  Vie  de  Gassendi,  p.  17  and  S3. 
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cbnt.  xfw  suance  of  this  design  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
— ~ ~  circumspection  and  caution.  He  recommended  to 
others,  and  followed  himself,  that  wise  method  of 
philosophical  investigation,  which,  with  a  slow  and 
timorous  pace,  rises  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  the 
discussions  of  reason,  and  arrives  at  truth  by  assi- 
duity, experiment,  and  an  attentive  observation  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing 
in  other  words,  Gassendi  struck  out  that  judicious 
method,  which,  by  an  attention  to  facts,  to  the 
changes  and  motions  of  the  natural  world,  leads  by 
degrees  to  general  principles,  and  lays  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  rational  inquiry.  In  the  application  of 
this  method,  he  had  recourse  chiefly  to  mathemat- 
ical succours,  from  a  persuasion  that  demonstra- 
tion and  certainty  were  the  peculiar  fruits  of  that 
accurate  and  luminous  science.  He  drew  no  as- 
sistance from  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  he 
overlooked  from  an  opinion  that  the  greatest  part  of 
its  rules  and  decisions  were  too  precarious  to  sat- 
isfy a  sincere  inquirer,  animated  with  the  love  of 
,  truth.k 
Ti*e  cartel  xxxil  Des  Cartes  followed  a  very  different  meth- 
od in  his  philosophical  researches.  He  abandoned 
the  mathematics,  which  he  had  at  first  looked 
upon  as  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  employed  the 
science  of  abstract  ideas,  or  metaphysics,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Having  accordingly  laid  down 
a  few  plain  general  principles,  which  seemed  to  be 
deduced  immediately  from  the  nature  of  man,  his 
first  business  was  to  form  distinct  notions  of  Deity, 
matter,  soul,  body,  space,  the  universe,  and  the 
various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.    From  these 

k  See  Gassendi's  Irutilutiones  Philotophi*  ,•  a  diffuse  production,  vbiok 
Ukei  up  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  works,  and  in  which  his  principal 
design  is  to  show,  that  those  opinions,  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern- 
philosophers,  which  are  deduced  from  metaphysical  principles,  have 
little  solidity,  and  are  generally  defective  in  point  of  evidence  and  per- 
spicuity. 
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notions,  examined  with  attention,  compared  andenrr.xvn; 
combined  together  according  to  their  mutual  rela.  8ECT*  ^ 
tions,  connections,  and  resemblances,  and  reduced 
into  a  kind  of  system,  he  proceeded  still  further,  and 
made  admirable  use  of  them  in  reforming  the  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  giving  them  a  new  de- 
gree of  stability  and  consistence.  This  he  effected 
by  connecting  all  his  branches  of  philosophical  rea- 
sonings in  such  a  manner,  that  principles  and  con* 
sequences  followed  each  other  in  the  most  accurate 
oider,  and  that  the  latter  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
former  in  the  most  natural  manner.  This  method 
of  pursuing  truth  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  many ;  and  so  indeed  it  happened ;  for 
no  sooner  had  Des  Cartes  published  his  dicoveries 
in  philosophy,  than  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
nent men,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  had 
long  entertained  a  high  disgust  against  the  inele- 
gant and  ambiguous  jargon  of  the  schools,  adopted 
these  discoveries  with  zeal,  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  the  new  system,  and  expressed  their  desire 
that  its  author  should  be  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  peripatetics,  as  a  philosophical  guide  to  the 
youth  in  the  public  seminaries  of  learning.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  peripatetics,  or  aristotelians, 
seconded  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  ap- 
prehended that  the  cause  of  religion  was  aimed  at 
and  endangered  by  these  philosophical  innovations, 
made  a  prodigious  noise,  and  left  no  means  unem- 
ployed to  prevent  the  downfal  of  their  old  system, 
and  to  diminish  the  growing  reputation  of  the  new 
philosophy.  Toexecute  this  invidious  purpose  with 
the  more  facility,  they  not  only  accused  Des  Cartes 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  errors,  but 
went  so  far,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  malignity, 
as  to  bring  a  charge  of  atheism  against  him .  This 
furious  zeal  of  the  aristotelians  will  not  appear  so 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  con- 
tended not  so  much  for  their  philosophical  system, 
vot.  v.  11 
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cent.xvu.  as  for  the  honours,  advantages,  and  profits  they 
8S,CT;  '*  derived  from  it.  Thttheosoptustsyrosecrucians,zx\d. 
chemists,  entered  into  this  contest  against  Des  Car- 
tes,  but  conducted  themselves  with  more  moder- 
ation than  the  aristotelians,  notwithstanding  their 
persuasion  that  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  though 
chimerical  and  impious,  was  much  less  intolerable 
than  the  cartesian  system.1  The  consequences  of 
this  dispute  were  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
science  ;  for  the  wiser  part  of  the  European  philos- 
ophers, although  they  did  not  at  all  adopt  the  sen- 
timents of  Des  Cartes,  were  nevertheless  encour- 
aged and  animated  by  his  example  to  carry  on  their 
inquiries  with  more  freedom,  from  the  restraints  of 
tradition  and  personal  authority,  than  they  had 
formerly  done,  and  to  throw  resolutely  from  their 
necks  that  yoke  of  servitude,  under  which  Aris- 
totle and  his  followers  had  so  long  kept  them  in 
subjection. 
otMdi  the  xxxni.  The  most  eminent  contemporaries  of  Des 
n or dJc£  Cartes  applauded,  in  general,  the  efforts  he  made 
toward  the  reformation  of  philosophy,  and  that  no- 
ble resolution  with  which  he  broke  the  shackles  of 
magisterial  authority,  and  struck  out  new  paths,  in 
which  he  proceeded,  without  a  guide,  in  the  search 
after  truth.  They  also  approved  of  his  method  of 
arising,  with  caution  and  accuracy,  from  the  most 
simple,  and,  as  it  were,  the  primary  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  nature,  to  truths  and  propositions  of  a  more 
complex  and  intricate  kind,  and  of  admitting  noth- 
ing as  truth,  that  was  not  clearly  and  distinctly 'dp* 
prehended  as  such.  They  went  still  further,  and 
unanimously  acknowledged,  that  he  had  made  most 
valuable  and  important  discoveries  in  philosophy, 
and  had  demonstrated  several  truths  which,  before 
his  time,  were  received  upon  no  other  evidence 
than  that  of  tradition  and  conjecture.     But  these 

l  See  Baillet,  Vie  de  Des  Cartes.    As  also  the  Genera  ft  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Des  Cartes*  \ 

i 
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acknowledgments  did  not  hinder  some  of  those  cbmt.xvu. 
who  made  them  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  from  SECr'  '; 
finding  several  essential  defects  in  the  philosophy 
of  this  great  man.  They  looked  upon  his  account 
of  the  causes  and  principles  of  natural  things  to  be 
for  the  most  part  hypothetical,  founded  on  fancy 
rather  than  experience.  Nay,  they  attacked  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  his  philosophy  was  built,  such  as  his  ideas 
of  the  Deity,  of  the  universe,  of  matter  and  spirit,  . 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  and  other  points  that  were 
connected  with  these.  Some  .of  these  principles 
they  pronounced  uncertain  ;  others  of  a  pernicious 
tendency,  and  adapted  to  engender  the  most  dan- 
gerous errors ;  others  again  they  considered  as  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  language  of  experience.  At 
the  head  of  these  objectors  was  his  own  fellowcit- 
izen  Gassendi,  who  had  made  war  before  him  up- 
on the  aristotelians  and  chemists ;  who,  in  genius, 
was  his  equal ;  in  learning,  by  much  his  superior ; 
and  whose  mathematical  knowledge  was  most  un- 
common and  extensive.  This  formidable  adver* 
sary  directed  his  first  attacks  against  the  metaphys- 
ical principles,  which  supported  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  cartesian  philosophy.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded still  further  ;  and,  in  the  place  of  the  phys- 
ical system  of  Des  Cartes,  substituted  one  that  re- 
sembled not  a  little  the  natural  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus, though  far  superior  to  it  in  solidity,  much 
more  rational,  consistent,  and  perfect,  being  found- 
ed not  on  the  illusory  visions  of  fancy,  but  on  the 
testimony  of  sense  and  the  dictates  of  experience,* 

*  See  his  DitquitUio  Metaphystia,  teu  Dubkatime*  et  Inetanti*  ad% 
vernu  Cartetu  Metaphysicam,  ct  Jtespotua,  which  are  publUhed  in, 
the  third  volume  of  bis  works,  p.  283.  Dernier,  a  celebrated  French 
physician,  has  given  an  accurate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi  in 
his  abridgment  of  it,  published  in  French  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1684,  jn 
eight  Tolames  ISmo.  This  abridgment  will  give  the  reader  a  clearea 
aetoant  of  this  philosophy  than  even  the  works  of  Ganendi  himself.  In 
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\xvil  This  new  and  sagacious  observer  of  nature  had 
not  many  followers,  and  his  disciples  were  much 
less  numerous  that  those  of  Des  Cartes.  But  what 
he  wanted  in  number  was  sufficiently  compensated 
by  the  merit  and  reputation  of  those  who  adopted 
his  philosophical  system  ;  for  he  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  by  per- 
sons distinguished  in  the  highest  degree,  by  their 
indefatigable  application  and  their  extensive  knowl- 
edge both  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  he  had  but  few  disciples 
in  his  own  country  ;  but  among  the  English,  who 
in  his  time  were  remarkable  for  their  application  to 
studies  of  a  physical  and  mathematical  kind,  a  con- 
siderable  number  adopted  his  philosophical  system. 
Nay,  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  those  eminent  phi- 
losophers  and  divines,  such  as  Whichcot,  Gale, 
Cudworth,  and  More,  who  entered  the  lists  with 
Hobbes,  whose  doctrine  came  nearer  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gassendi  than  to  the  system  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  revived  ancient  platonism  in  order  to  crush 
under  its  weight  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
placed  Gassendi  and  Plato  in  the  same  class,  and 
explained  the  sentiments  oi  the  latter  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  quite  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  the  former.0 
into*  xxxiv.  From  this  period  must  be  dated  that  fa- 
*  the  mous  schism  that  divided  the  philosophical  world 


•mi  aeuphj.  into  two  great  sects,  which,  though  almost  agreed 
concerning  those  points  that  are  of  the  greatest 
utility  and  importance  in  human  life,  differ  widely 
about  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 

which  his  meaning  is  often  expressed  in  an  ambiguous  manner,  and 
-Which  are  beside  loaded  with  superfluous  erudition.  The  life  of  Gas- 
sendi, accurately  written  by  Bougerelle,  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1737.    See  Biblioth.  Francoiae,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  353. 

•  See  the  Preface  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Cud  worth's  Intellectual 
System  ;  as  also  the  Remarks  that  are  added  to  that  translation.  (£j>  Dr. 
3(0sheim  is  the  author  of  that  Translation  and  of  these  Remark*. 
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fundamental  points  from  whence  the  philosopher  ctsnt.xvil 
must  proceed  in  his  search  of  truth.  Of  these 
sects  the  one  may  be  properly  called  metaphysical, 
and  the  other  mathematical.  The  metaphysical 
sect  follows  the  system  of  Des  Cartes ;  the  mathe- 
matical one  directs  its  researches  by  the  principles 
of  Gassendi.  The  former  looks  upon  truth  as 
attainable  by  abstract  reasoning ;  the  latter  seeks 
after  it  by  observation  and  experience.  The  fol- 
lower of  Des  Cartes  attributes  little  to  the  external 
senses,  and  much  to  meditation  and  discussion. 
The°disciple  of  Gassendi,  on  the  contrary,  places 
little  confidence  in  metaphysical  discussion,  and 
has  principally  recourse  to  the  reports  of  sense,  and 
the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  former,  from  a 
small  number  of  abstract  truths,  deduces  a  long 
series  of  propositions,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  pre- 
cise and  accurate  knowledge  of  God  and  nature, 
of  body  and  spirit ;  the  latter  admits  these  meta- 
physical truths,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  erecting,  upon  their  basis,  a  regular  and 
solid  system  of  philosophy,  without  the  aid  of  assid- 
uous observation  and  repeated  experiments,  which 
are  the  most  natural  and  effectual  means  of  philo- 
sophical progress  and  improvement.  The  one,  eagle 
like,  soars,  with  an  intrepid  flight,  to  the  first  foun- 
tain of  truth,  and  to  the  general  relations  and  final 
causes  of  things;  and  descending  from  thence,  ex- 
plains by  them  the  various  changes  and  appearances 
of  nature,  the  attributes  and  counsels  of  the  Deity, 
the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of  man, it  he  frame 
and  structure  of  the  universe.  The  other,  more 
difficult  and  cautious,  observes  with  attention,  and 
examines  with  assiduity,  the  objects  that  are  be- 
fore his  eyes ;  and  arises  gradually  from  then)  to 
the  first  cause  and  the  primordial  principles  of 
things.  The  cartesians  suppose  that  many  things 
are  known  by  man  with  the  utmost  certainty  ;  and 
hence  their  propensity  to  form  their  opinions  and 
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r.xvu.  doctrines  into  a  regular  system.  The  followers 
-LCT*  [j.  of  Gassendi  consider  man  as  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
with  respect  to  an  immense  number  of  things,  and 
consequently  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
suspend  their  judgment,  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
until  time  and  experience  dispel  their  darkness ; 
and  hence  it  is  also,  that  they  consider  a  system  as 
an  attempt  of  too  adventurous  a  nature,  and  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  narrow  extent  of  human 
knowledge  ;  or  at  least  they  think,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  system  making  ought  to  be  left  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  future  times,  who,  by  joining  togeth- 
er the  observations  and  experience  of  many  ages, 
shall  have  acquired  a  more  satisfactory  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  nature  than  has  been  yet  attained. 

These  dissensions  and  contests  concerning  the 
first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  produced  va- 
rious debates  upon  other  subjects  of  the  utmost 
moment  and  importance;  such  as  the  nature  of  God, 
the  essence  of  matter,  the  elements,  or  constituent 
principles  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Divine  Providence  exerts  itself  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  the  frame  and  structure  of 
the  universe,  the  nature,  union,  and  joint  operations 
of  soul  and  body.  If  we  consider  attentively  the 
profound  and  intricate  nature  of  these  subjects,  to- 
gether with  the  limits,  debility,  and  imperfections  of 
the  hu  man  understanding,  we  shall  see  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  these  contests  will  last  as  long  as  the 
present  state  of  man.0  The  wise  and  the  good,  sen- 
sible of  this,  will  carry  on  such  debates  with  a  spirit 
of  mildness  and  mutual  forbearance ;  and  knowing 

•  Voltaire  published,  in  the  year  1740,  at  Amsterdam,  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  La  Metaphytique  de  «A  Virion,  ou  Parallrle  des  Sentiment  de 
JVrwton  et  de  Leibnitz,  which,  though  superficial  and  inaccurate,  way 
■eTerthcleta  be  useful  to  those  readers  who  have  not  application  enough 
t*  draw  from  better  sources,  and  are  nevertheless  desirous  to  know- 
how  much  those  two  phUosophital  sects  differ  in  their  principles  and 
tenets. 
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that  differences  in  opinions  are  inevitable  where  cbht.  xnu 
truth  is  so  difficult  of  access,  will  guard  against  !?* CT'  !l 
that  temerity  with  which  too  many  disputants  ac- 
cuse their  antagonists  of  irreligion  and  impiety.* 

xxxv.  All  those  who  had  either  adopted,  without  £»■«•££ 
exception,  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  or  who,  ■«  J**S 
without  going  so  far,  had  approved  of  the  method  O^"— 
and  rules  laid  down  by  him  for  the  investigation  «•»" 

r  It  is  abundantly  knows  that  Ota  Cartes,  and  hi*  metaphyseal  I6W 
lowers,  were  accused  by  many  of  striking  at  the  foundation*  of  all  relig- 
ion ;  uor  is  ibis  accusation  entirely  withdrawn,  even  in  our  times.  See 
in  the  miscellaneous  works  of  father  Hardouin,  his  Mheiett  unma$ked> 
Among  these  pretended  atheists,  Des  Cartes,  with  his  two  famous  disci- 
ples Anthony  le  Grand  and  Silvan  Regis  hold  the  first  rank ;  nor  is  fa- 
ther Malebranche,  though  he  seems  rather  chargeable  with  fanaticism 
than  atheism,  exempted  from  a  place  in  this  odious  list-  It  is  true  Har- 
douin, who  gives  so  liberally  a  place  in  the  atheistical  class  to  these 
great  men,  was  himself  a  visionary  dreamer,  whose  judgment,  io  many 
vases,  is  little  to  be  respected  ;  but  it  ia  also  true,  that  in  the  work  now 
under  consideration,  he  does  not  reason  from  lib  own  whimsical  notions, 
hut  draws  all  his  arguments  from  those  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle  and 
Gasseudi,  who  have  opposed,  with  the  greatest  success  and  acuteness,  the 
•artesian  system.  Even  Voltaire,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  with 
which  he  expresses  himself,  seems  plainly  enough  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
accusers  of  Des  Cartes.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
accusers  are  censured  in  their  torn  by  several  modern  metaphysicians. 
Gassendi,  for  example,  is  charged  by  Amauld  with  overturning  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  soul's  immortality  in  his  controversy  with  Des  Cartes,  and 
by  Leibnitz  with  corrupting  and  destroying  the  whole  system  of  natural 
religion-  See  Des  Maizeaux,  Recueil  de  drverae*  piece*  tur  la  Phsbfm 
phie*  torn,  ii*  p»  1 66.*  LeibniU  has  also  ventured  to  affirm,  that  air  Isaac 
Newton  and  his  followers  rob  the  Deity  of  some  of  his  most  excellent  at- 
tributes, and  aap  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  In  short,  the  con- 
troversial writings  on  both  sides  are  filled  with  rash  and  indecent  re- 
proaches of  this  kind. 

OCT*  *  **T>r.  Mosbeim  refmto  the  second  edition  of  Dei  Msheaux  Recueil,  the  page 
t » inaccurately  quoted;  far  it  it  at  page  15*  of  the  vommeabovenientMiiied,thatOatseav 
di  veenswjed  by  Leibnitz.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  censure  is  not  eonveyei 
io  such  strong;  terms  as  those  employed  by  our  historian.  Leibnitz  says,  that  Gassendi 
appeared  to  hesitate  and  waver  too  much  eonremine;  the  natm*  of  the  *nu\  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  rofifsta. 
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cbnt.xth.  of  truth,  employed  all  their  zeal  and  industry  in 
*ECT_!l  correcting,  amending,  confirming,  and  illustrating, 
the  metaphysical  species  of  philosophy  ;  and  the 
number  of  its  votaries  was  prodigious,  particular- 
ly in  France,  and  in  the  United  Provinces.  But 
among  the  members  of  this  philosophical  sect  there 
were  some  who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  re- 
ligion, more  especially  Spinoza,  and  others,  who, 
like  Balthasar  Becker,*  made  use  of  the  principles 
of  Des  Cartes,  to  overturn  some  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  to  pervert  others.  This  circum- 
stance proved  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  sect, 
and  brought  it  into  disrepute  in  many  places.  The 
metaphysical  philosophy  fell  however  afterward 
into  better  hands,  and  was  treated  with  great  wis- 
dom and  acuteness  by  Malebranche,  a  man  of  un- 
common eloquence  and  subtilty ;  and  by  Leibnitz, 
whose  name  is  consigned  to  immortality  as  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  appeared  in  the 
world/  Neither  of  these  great  men  indeed  adopt- 
ed all  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes  ; 
but  they  both  approved,  upon  the  whole,  of  his 
philosophical  method,  which  they  enlarged,  amend- 
ed, and  improved,  by  several  additions  and  cor- 
rections, that  rendered  its  procedure  more  lumi- 
nous and  sure.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
Leibnitz,  who,  rejecting  the  suggestions  of  fancy, 

07  *  See  for  a  further  account  of  the  particular  tenets  and  opinions  of 
Becker,  seet.  ii.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect  uxv  of  this  century. 

r  For  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  Malebranche  and  his  phi- 
losophy, see  Fontenelle's  Eloge  det  Jtcademiciene  de  V  Academic  Royale 
det  Sciences,  torn.  i.  p.  317,  and  for  a  view  of  the  errors  and  defects  of 
his  metaphysical  system,  see  Hardouiu's  Atheists  unmasked,  in  his  Oeu* 
vres  Melees,  p.  43.  Fontenelle  has  also  given  an  account  of  the  life  and 
philosophical  sentiments  of  Leibnitx,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  vol.  ii. 
p.  9  ;  but  a  much  more  ample  one  has  been  published  in  German  by 
Charles  Gonther  Lewis,  in  his  history  of  the  leibnitian  philosophy*  How* 
ever*  the  genius  and  philosophy  of  this  great  man  are  best  to  be  learned 
from  his  letters  to  Kortholt,  published  at  Leipsic  in  three  volumes. 
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seemed  to  follow  no  other  guides  than  reason  and  obkt.xvii. 
judgment ;  for  Malebranche  having  received  from  ,&a^    V 
nature  a  warm  and  exuberant  imagination,  was  too 
much  ruled  by  its  dictates,  and  was  thus  often  im- 
perceptibly led  into  the  visionary  regions  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

xxxvl  The  mathematical  philosophy,  already  £5/35; 
mentioned,  was  much  less  studied  and  adopted  than  "»*»*  ■**• 
the  metaphysical  system, and  its  followers  in  France 
were  very  few  in  number.  But  it  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception  in  Britain,  whose  philosophers 
perceiving,  in  its  infant  and  unfinished  features,  the 
immortal  lines  of  Verulam's  wisdom,  snatched  it 
from  its  cradle,  in  a  soil  where  it  was  ready  to  perish, 
cherished  it  with  parental  tenderness,  and  have  still 
continued  their  zealous  efforts  to  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity and  perfection.  The  Royal  Society  of  London, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  philosophical  sem- 
inary of  the  nation,  took  it  under  their  protection, 
and  have  neither  spared  expense  nor  pains  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  it,  and  to  render  it  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  life.  It  owed,  more  especially, 
a  great  part  of  its  progress  and  improvement  to  the 
countenance,  industry,  and  genius  of  that  immortal 
protector  of  science,  the  pious  and  venerable  Mr. 
Boyle,  whose  memory  will  be  ever  precious  to  the 
worthy  and  the  wise,  the  friends  of  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  mankind.  The  illustrious  names  of  Bar- 
row, Wallis,  and  Locke,  may  also  be  added  to  the  * 
list  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of  nat- 
ural knowledge.  Nor  were  the  learned  divines  of 
the  English  nation,  though  that  order  has  often  ex- 
cited the  complaints  of  philosophers,  and  been  sup- 
posed to  behold,  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye 
the  efforts  of  philosophy  as  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  less  zealous  than  the  other  patrons  of 
science  in  this  noble  cause.  On  the  contrary,  they 
looked  upon  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge 
not  only  as  innocent,  but  as  of  the  highest  utility 

vol.  v.  12 
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rm.  and  importance  ;  as  admirably  adapted  to  excite 
,"CT'  *'  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  ven- 
eration for  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  to  furnish  new  supports  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  and  also  as  agreeable  both  to  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  primitive  church.  And  hence  it  was  that 
those  doctors,  who,  in  the  lectures  founded  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  attacked  the  enemies  of  religion,  employed 
in  this  noble  and  pious  attempt  the  succours  of  phi- 
losophy with  the  most  happy  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess. But  the  immortal  man,  to  whose  immense 
genius  and  indefatigable  industry  philosophy  owed 
its  greatest  improvements,  and  who  carried  the 
lamp  of  knowledge  into  paths  of  nature  that  had 
been  unexplored  before  his  time,  was  sir  Isaac 
Newton,8  whose  name  was  revered,  and  his  genius 
admired,  even  by  his  warmest  adversaries.  This 
great  man  spent,  with  uninterrupted  assiduity,  the 
whole  of  a  long  life  in  correcting,  digesting,  and 
enlarging,  the  new  philosophy,  and  in  throwing 
upon  it  the  light  of  demonstration  and  evidence, 
both  by  observing  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  sub- 

OCT*  •  Mr.  Home's  account  of  this  great  man  it  extremely  just,  and 
contains  tome  peculiar  strokes  that  do  honour  to  this  elegant  painter  of 
minds.  M  In  Newton,"  says  he  "  this  island  may  boast  of  having  pro- 
duced the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  arose  for  the  ornament 
and  instruction  of  the  species.  Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles*  but 
such  as  were  founded  in  experiment ;  but  resolute  to  adopt  every  such 
principle,  however  new  and  unusual.  From  modesty  ignorant  of  his  su- 
periority above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thence  less  careful  to  accom- 
modate his  reasonings  to  common  apprehensions ;  more  anxious  to  merit 
than  acquire  fame.  He  was,  from  these  causes,  long  unknown  to  the 
world ;  but  his  reputation  at  last  broke  out  with  a  lurtre,  which  scarce 
any  writer,  during  his  own  lifetime,  had  ever  before  attained.  While 
Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, he  showed,  at  the  same  time,  the  imperfections  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy ;  anf)  thereby  restored  her  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obscurity, 
in  which  they  ever  did  and  ever  will  remain." 
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jecti&g  them  to  the  rales  of  calculation ;  and  thus  cnT.xra. 
he  introduced  a  great  change  into  natural  science,  tECT'  *' 
and  brought  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection/ 
The  English  look  upon  it  as  an  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  solidity  and  excellence  of  the  newto- 
nian  philosophy,  that  its  most  eminent  votaries  were 
friends  to  religion,  and  have  transmitted  to  posterity 
shining  examples  of  piety  and  virtue ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cartesian  or  metaphysical  system  has 
exhibited,  in  its  followers,  many  flagrant  instances 
of  irreligion,  and  some  of  the  most  horrid  impiety. 

xxxm.  The  two  famous  philosophical  sects,  now  or  the  phu<» 
mentioned,  deprived  indeed  all  the  ancient  systems  XjTSwiS 
of  natural  science  both  of  their  credit  and  their  dis-  f  tbe*  ** 
ciples ;  and  hence  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  totally  engrossed  and  divided  be- 
tween them  the  suffrages  of  the  learned.  But  this 
was  not  the  case ;  the  liberty  of  thinking  being  re- 
stored by  Des  Cartes  and  Newton,  who  broke  the 
fetters  of  prejudice,  in  which  philosophical  super- 
stition had  confined,  in  former  times,  the  human 
understanding,  a  variety  of  sects  sprung  up.  Some 
trusting  in  their  superior  genius  and  sagacity,  and 
others,  more  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  of  their 
fancy  than  for  the  solidity  of  their  judgment,  pre- 
tended to  strike  out  new  paths  in  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  nature,  and  new  methods  of  investigating 
truth ;  but  the  number  of  their  disciples  was  small, 
and  the  duration  of  their  inventions  transitory,  and 
therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  have  barely  mentioned 

•The  Mathematical  Principle*  of  Natural  Phihtopky,  as  alio  the 
other  writing*,  whether  philosophical,  mathematical,  or  theological,  of 
this  great  man*  are  abundantly  known.  There  is  an  elegant  account  of 
his  life,  and  his  literary  and  philosophical  merit,  given  by  Fontenclle,  in 
his  EUtge  det  Aca&midenc  de  V Academic  Rogale  dec  Science*,  torn.  ii. 
p.  895— 333.  See  also  the  Biblioth*  Angloise,  torn.  xt.  part  ii.  p.  545,  and 
M&tiotk.  Rauormee,  torn.  ti«  part  ii.  p.  478.  £j*  See  more  especially 
Che  late  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Maolaurm's  Acccunt  of  sir  I**ac 
tYtwtcwc  Xhcccvericif  kc. 
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cent.  xvn.  them.  There  was  another  sort  of  men,  whom  me- 
8EC'  diocrity  of  genius,  or  an  indolent  turn  of  mind,  in- 
disposed for  investigating  truth  by  the  exertion  of 
their  own  talents  and  powers,  and  who,  terrified  at 
the  view  of  such  an  arduous  task,  contented  them- 
selves with  borrowing  from  the  different  sects  such 
of  their  respective  tenets  as  appeared  most  remark- 
able for  their  perspicuity  and  solidity,  more  espe- 
cially those  concerning  which  all  the  different  sects 
were  agreed.  These  they  compiled  and  digested 
into  a  system,  and  pushed  their  inquiries  no  fur- 
ther. The  philosophers  of  this  class  are  generally 
termed  eclectics.  ^  From  these  remarkable  differ- 
ences of  sentiment  and  system  that  reigned  among 
the  jarring  sects,  some  persons,  otherwise  distin- 
guished by  their  acuteness  and  sagacity,  took  oc- 
casion to  represent  truth  as  unattainable  by  such  a 
shortsighted  being  as  man,  and  to  revive  the  des- 
perate and  uncomfortable  doctrine,  shall  I  call  it, 
or  jargon,  of  the  sceptics,  that  had  long  been  buried 
in  that  silence  and  oblivion  it  so  justly  deserved. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  cloudy  philosophers 
were  Sanches,  a  physician  of  Thoulouse,tt  de  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer,w  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,x  to 

■  There  is  still  extant  a  famous  book  of  this  writer,  entitled,  De  eo 
quod  nihil  tcitur,  which,  with  the  rest  of  his  works  and  an  Recount  of 
his  life,  was  published  in  4to.  at  Thoulouse,  in  the  year  1636.  See 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Sanohez  ;  as  also  Yillemandi  Scepti- 
ciamue  debellatut,  cap.  it.  p.  32. 

w  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Vayer. 

*  Huet's  book  Concerning  the  Weaknea*  of  Human  Jleaton  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  French,  at  Amsterdam,  in  thcyear  1723,  and 
lately  in  Latin.  It  appears  however  that  this  eminent  writer  had,  long 
before  the  composition  of  this  book,  recommended  the  sceptical  method 
of  conducting  philosophical  researches,  and  looked  upon  this  method  as 
the  best  adapted  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity  upon  solid  founda- 
tions. See  the  Commentariu*  de  Rebut  ad  eutn  pertinentibut,  lib.  iv«  p. 
£30,  and  Demomtrat.  Evangelic*  Prafct.  sect.  iv.  p.  9,  where  he  com- 
mends their  manner  of  proceeding,  who,  by  sceptical  arguments,  invali- 
date all  philosophical  principles,  before  they  begin  to  prove  the  truth 
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whom  we  may  add,  without  temerity,  the  famous  cent. rsm 
Bayle,y  who,  by  the  erudition  and  wit  that  abound  J^l'Jl 
in  his  voluminous  works,  has  acquired  such  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

of  Christianity  to  those  who  doubt  of  its  evidence.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  particularly  favoured  by  Huet,  have,  on  many  oc- 
casion*, employed  this  method  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  prot- 
estants,  and  thus  lead  them  blindfold  into  the  Romish  communion  ;  and 
that  they  still  continue  to  practise  the  same  insidious  instrument  of  se- 
duction. 

i  Every  thing  relating  to  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Bayle  is  abundantly 
and  universally  known.  His  life,  composed  by  Des  Maizeaux,  was  pub- 
lished io  the  year  1732,  at  the  Hague,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  The  scep- 
ticism of  this  insidious  and  seducing  writer  was  unmasked  and  refuted 
with  great  learning  aud  force  of  argument,  by  the  late  Mr.  Crousaz,  in 
i  voluminous  French  work,  entitled,  Traite  du  Pyrrhonitme,  of  which 
Mr-  Forraey  has  given  an  elegant  and  judioious  abridgment,  under  the 
title  of  Triomphc  de  V Evidence. 
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PART    I. 
HISTORY  OP  THE  MORE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  L 

CONTAINING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH. 

iHippouto  aldobrandini,  under  the  papal  name  cknt.zvxl 
of  Clement  VIII.  continued  to  rule  the  church  of  £«"" 
Rome  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  hav-  ===== 
ing  been  elected  to  that  high  dignity  toward  the  J*  pop*  of 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  one.     The  emiflent     ™aoUf' 
abilities  and  insidious  dexterity  of  this  pontiff,  as 
also  his  ardent  desire  of  extinguishing  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  and  extending  the  limits  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  are  universally  acknowledged  ;  but 
it  is  much  questioned,  whether  his  prudence  was 
equal  to  the  arduous  nature  of  his  station  as  pon- 
tiff, and  the  critical  circumstances  of  an  incidental 
kind  that  arose  during  his  administration.*  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  1605  by  Leo  XI.  of  the 
house  of  Medicis,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  his 
election ;  and  thus  left  the  papal  chair  open  to  Ca- 
millo  Borghese,  who  filled  it  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Paul  V.    This  pontiff  was  of  a  haughty 

dj*  *  This  pontiff  bad  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published,  which  was 
TC17  different  from  that  of  pope  Sixtos ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  contrariety  of  opinions  that  has  prevailed  among  the  in- 
foObk  heads  of  the  ahoroh  of  Borne. 
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cwT.xvn.  and  violent  spirit,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  author- 
'part  7.'  ity,  and  insatiably  furious  in  the  execution. of  his 
'  ■  ■'  •  vengeance  upon  such  as  encroached  on  his  pre- 
tended prerogative,  as  appears  in  a  striking  man- 
ner by  his  rash  and  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
Venetians.1*  Gregory  XV.C  who  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate  in  the  year  1621,  seemed  to  be  of 
a  milder  disposition,  though  he  was  not  less  de- 
fective than  his  predecessor  in  equity  and  clemency 
toward  those  that  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  An  unjust  seventy  against 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  is  indeed  the  general 
and  inevitable  character  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ; 
for,  without  this,  they  would  be  destitute  of  the 

(£j*  b  This  contest  arose  partly  from  two  edicts  of  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice for  preventing  the  unnecessary  increase  of  religious  buildings,  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy  ;  and  partly  from 
the  prosecution  of  two  ecclesiastics  for  capital  crimes,  who  had  not  been 
delivered  up  to  the  pope  at  his  requisition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
proceedings  of  the  Venetians,  however  just  and  equitable,  should  in- 
flame the  ambitious  fury  of  a  pontiff  who  called  himself  vice  God,  the 
monarch  of  Christendom,  and  the  supporter  of  papal  omnipotence.    Ac* 
cordingly  Paul  laid  all  the  dominions  of  the  republic  under  an  interdict  ; 
while  the  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical mandate  null  and  void  ;  and  banished  from  their  territory  the  Jes- 
uits and  capuchins,  who  had  openly  disobeyed   the  laws  of  the  state. 
Preparations  for  war  were  making  on  both  sides,  when  an  accommoda- 
tion, not  very  honourable  to  the  pope,  was  brought  about  by  the  medi- 
ation of  Henry  IV.  of  France.    This  controversy  between  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians,  produced  several  important  pieces,  composed  by  Sarpi, 
on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  by  Baron i us  and  Bellarmine  in  behalf  of 
the  pontiff.    The  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
pope's  pretended  supremacy  is  judiciously  stated,  and  the  papa)  preten- 
tions accurately  examined,  by  Sarpi,  in  his  history  of  this  tyrannical  in- 
terdict, which,  in  Italian,  occupies  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  and 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  William  Bedell,  of  Cambridge.    It  was  Paul 
Y.  that  dishonoured  his  title  of  holiness,  and   cast  an  eternal  stain  upon 
his  infallibility,  by  an  express  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  Suarez  the 
Jesuit,  in  defence  of  the  murder  of  kings. 

Q7  e  His  family  name  was  Alexander  Ludivisio, 
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predominant  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  papacy,  cwr.xvn 
A  pope,  with  sentiments  of  toleration  and  charity  sP\cRrT  V.' 
toward  those  who  refuse  a  blind  submission  to  his  ■■  "' 
opinions  and  decisions,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Urban  VIII.  whose  family  name  was  Maffei  Bar- 
berini,  and  who,  by  his  interest  in  the  conclave, 
ascended  the  papal  throne  in  the  year  1623,  was 
a  man  of  letters,  an  eloquent  writer,  an  elegant 
poet,  and  a  generous  and  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  genius  ;d  but  nothing  can  equal  the 
rigour  and  barbarity  with  which  he  treated  all  that 
bore  the  name  of  protestants.  He  may  be  indeed 
considered  as  a  good  and  equitable  ruler  of  the 
church,  when  compared  with  Innocent  X.  of  the 
family  of  Pamfili,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  year 
1644.  This  unworthy  pontiff,  to  a  profound  igno- 
rance of  all  those  things  which  it  was  necessary  for 
a  christian  bishop  to  know,  joined  the  most  shame- 
ful indolence  and  the  most  notorious  profligacy. 
For  he  abandoned  his  person,  his  dignity,  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  temporal  affairs,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  to  the  disposal  of  donna  Olym- 
pian a  woman  of  corrupt  morals,  insatiable  av&rice, 

d  See  Leoni  Allatii  Ape*  Urbane,  of  which  Fabricius  published  a 
second  edition  at  Hamburg.  This  little  work  is  a  sort  of  index,' or  list 
of  all  the  learned  and  emiocnt  men  that  adorned  Rome  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Urban  VIII.  and  experienced  the  munificence  and  liberality  of 
that  pontiff ;  and  their  number  is  far  from  being  small.  The  Latin  po- 
ems of  Urban,  which  are  not  without  a  considerable  portion  of  wit  and 
elegance,  have  passed  through  several  editions.  (£/*  These  poems  were 
composed  while  he  wasyeta  cardinal.  After  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
lie  published  a  remarkable  edition  of  the  RomUh  Breviary*  and  several 
Bulls;  among  which,  that  which  abolishes  the  order  of  female  jetuiU 
and  certain  festivals,  those  relating  to  image  worship  and  to  the  eondem* 
aation  of  Janseniua's  Jluguttinus,  and  that  which  confers  the  title  of 
eminence  upon  the  cardinal  legates,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and 
the  grand  master  of  Malta,  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

OCT*  *  This  donna  Olympia  Maldachini  was  his  brother's  widow,  with 
a  horn  he  had  lived,  in  an  illicit  commerce,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate,  in  which  his  holiness  continued  afterward. 

vot.  v.  13 
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cbnt.  xvn.  and  boundless  ambition/  Hb  zealous  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  however  odious 
they  may  appear,  when  considered  in  themselves, 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  his  personal 
crimes,  since  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  any  other 
pontiff,  in  his  place,  would  have  made  the  same 
attempts  without  hesitation  or  remorse.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  papal  chair,  in  the  year  1655,  by 
Fabio  Chigi,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander 
VII.  and  who,  though  less  odious  than  his  prede- 
cessor, was  nevertheless  possessed  of  all  the  per* 
nicious  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
true  pope,  and  without  which  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion and  majesty  cannot  be  maintained.  The  other 
parts  of  hb  character  are  drawn,  much  to  his  dis- 
advantage, by  several  ingenious  and  eminent  writ- 
ers of  the  Romish  church,  who  represent  him  as  a 
man  of  a  mean  genius,  unequal  to  great  or  difficult 
undertakings,  full  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  and 
chargeable  with  the  most  shameful  levity  and  the 
greatest  inconsistency  of  sentiment  and  conduct.* 

•See  the  Memoire*  du  Cardinal  de  Bhetx,  torn.  iii.  p.  103,  torn.  iV. 
p.  13,  of  the  last  edition  published  at  G  eneva*  For  an  account  of  the  dis- 
putes between  this  pontiff  and  the  French,  see  Boogeant,  Hittoire  de  la 
paixde  WettphaUe,  torn.  iv.  p.  56. 

c  See  Memoire*  du  Cardinal  de  Bhetx,  torn*  iv.  p.  16,  77.  Memoire* 
de  M.  Joty,  torn.  ii.  p.  186,  810,  £37.  Arekeoholtz,  Memoire*  de  la 
Heine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  135.  The  craft  and  dissimulation  attribut- 
ed to  this  pontiff  really  constituted  an  essential  part  of  his  character ;  bat 
it  is  not  strictly  true  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  geniue,  or  unequal  to 
great  and  difficult  undertaking*.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  dis- 
covered very  eminent  abilities  at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  where  he  was 
sent  in  the  character  of  nuncio.  Some  writers  relate,  that  while  he  waa 
in  Germany,  he  had  formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery,  and  embrac- 
ing the  protestant  religion ;  but  was  deterred  from  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  by  the  example  of  his  cousin,  count  Pompey,  who  was  pois- 
oned at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Germany,  after  he  had  abjured  the  Romish 
faith.    These  writers  add,  that  Chigi  was  confirmed  in  his  religion  by 
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The  two  Clements,  IX.  and  X.  who  were  elected  cmr.xni. 
successively  to  the  papacy  in  the  years  1668  and  &fa»t"* 
1669,  were  concerned  in  few  transactions  that  de- 
serve to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.11  This  was 
not  the  case  of  Benedict  Odeschalchi,  who  is  known 
in  the  list  of  pontiffs  by  the  denomination  of  Inno- 
cent XI.  and  was  raised  to  that  high  dignity  in  the 
year  1677.1  This  respectable  pontiff  acquired  a 
very  high  and  permanent  reputation  by  the  auster- 
ity of  his  morals,  his  uncommon  courage  and  res- 
olution, his  dislike  of  the  grosser  superstitions  that 
reigned  in  the  Romish  church,  his  attempts  to  re* 
form  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  abolish  a 
considerable  number  of  those  fictions  and  frauds 
that  dishonour  their  ministry,  and  also  by  other 
solid  and  eminent  virtues.  But  it  appeared  man- 
ifestly by  his  example,  that  those  pontiffs,  who  re* 
spect  truth,  and  act  from  virtuous  and  christian 
principles,  may  indeed  form  noble  plans,  but  will 
never  be  able  to  bring  them  into  execution,  or  at 
least  to  give  them  that  measure  of  stability  and  per- 
fection which  is  the  object  of  their  wishes.  By  his 
example  and  administration  it  appeared,  that  the 
widest  institutions,  and  the  most  judicious  estab- 
lishments, will  be  unable  to  stand  firm,  for  any 
considerable  time,  against  the  insidious  stratagems, 

bis  deration  to  the  cardinalship.  See  Bayle,  MuvelUs  de  la  Repub. 
dee  Lettree,  Octob.  1688. 

(EjT  h  Clement  IX.  was  of  the  family  of  Rospigtiosi,  and  the  family 
name  of  Clement  X.  was  Altieri  ;  aee  Memeiree  de  la  Reine  Christine, 
tern-  ii.  p.  136,  131.  There  are  upon  record  seTeral  transaction*  of  Cle- 
ment IX.  that  do  him  honour,  and  prove  his  distifce  of  nepotism,  and 
his  love  of  peace  and  jastiee. 

dj*  i  Some  maintain,  and  with  the  strongest  appearance  of  truth,  that 
this  pontiff  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  though  this  report  is  treated  as 
groundless  by  count  Turrezonico,  in  his  dissertation  De  tuppoiitiia  mil* 
Uoribu*  StipenduB  Bened*  Odetcholchi.  See  an  interesting  account  of 
this  pontiff  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Innocent  XI, 
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xm  cm*  declared  opposition  of  a  deluded  multitude,  who 
'fart  W  are  corrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  licentious  mor- 
*"  *•  als,  whose  imaginations  are  impregnated  with  su- 
perstitious fictions  and  fables,  whose  credulity  is 
abused  by  pious  frauds,  and  whose  minds  are  nour- 
ished, or  rather  amused,  with  vain  rites  and  sense- 
less ceremonies. k  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  wise 
and  salutary  regulations  of  Innocent  XL  were  suf- 
fered to  go  almost  to  ruin  by  the  criminal  indolence 
of  Peter  Ottoboni,  who  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  Romish  church  in  the  year  1689,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIIL  A  laudable  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  them  by  Innocent  XII.  a  man 
of  uncommon  merit  and  eminent  talents,  whose 
name  was  Pignatelli,  and  who,  in  the  year  1 691,  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  in  the  papal  chair  ;  nor  were  his 
zealous  endeavours  absolutely  destitute  of  success. 
But  it  was  also  his  fate  to  learn,  by  experience, 
that  the  most  prudent  and  resolute  pontiffs  are  un- 
equal to  such  an  arduous  task,  such  an  herculian 
labour,  as  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  court 
of  Rome  ;  nor  were  the  fruits  of  this  good  pope's 
wise  administration  enjoyed  long  after  his  decease*1 
The  pontiff,  whose  reign  concluded  this  century, 
was  John  Francis  Albani,  who  was  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  Romish  church  in  the  year  1699,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XL  He  surpassed 
in  learning  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and  was 
inferior  to  none  of  the  preceding  pontiffs  in  sagacity, 

k  See  Journal  Universal,  torn-  i.  p.  441,  torn*  vi.  p.  306.  The  present 
pope,  Benedict  XIV.*  attempted,  in  the  year  1/48,  the  canonization  of 
Innocent  XI.  but  the  king  of  France,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  has  al- 
ways opposed  this  design,  and  that  more  especially  on  account  of  ihe 
misunderstandings  that  always  subsisted  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Inno- 
cent, of  whieh  more  hereafter. 

i  For  an  account  of  the  character,  morals,  and  election  of  Innocent 
XII.  see  the  Letter*  of  Cardinal  Norb,  published  iu  the  fifth  volume  of 
bis  Works,  p.  362,  365. 

♦  Thiinotewai  written  during  the  life  of  Benedict  XIV. 
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lenity,  and  a  desire  at  least  to  govern  well ;  but  he  onrr.xvn 
was  very  far  from  opposing,  with  a  proper  degree  "c»i  '* 
of  vigour  and  resolution,  the  inveterate  corruptions          " '"  ■ 
and  superstitious  observances  of  the  church  over 
which  he  presided ;  on  the  contrary,  he  inconsid- 
erately aimed  at,  what  he  thought,  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  glory  and  in* 
terest  of  its  pontiff,  by  measures  that  proved  detri- 
mental to  both,  and  thus  showed,  in  a  striking  ex- 
ample, that  popes,  even  of  the  best  sort,  may  fall 
imperceptibly  into  the  greatest  mistakes,  and  com- 
mit the  most  pernicious  blunders,  through  an  im- 
prudent zeal  for  extending  their' jurisdiction,  and 
augmentingthe  influence  and  lustre  of  their  station,0* 

n.  The  incredible  pains  that  were  taken  by  the  ne  ***«» 
pontiffs  and  clergy  of  the  Romish  church,  to  spread  *«** 
their  doctrine  and  to  erect  their  dominion  among  ^STth^pST 
the  nations  that  lay  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  rSH&r*1* 
have  been  already  mentioned*  We  are  therefore  at ca,uei 
present  to  confine  our  narration  to  the  schemes 
they  laid,  the  cabals  they  formed,  and  the  commo- 
tions they  excited,  with  an  uninterrupted  and  mis- 
chievous industry,  in  order  to  recover  the  posses-, 
sions  and  prerogatives  they  had  lost  in  Europe,  to 
oppress  the  protectants,  and  to  extinguish  the  light 

"In  the  year  1752,  there  appeared  at  Padua,  a  Life  of  Clement  XI. 
composed  in  French,  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  Mr-  Lafitau,  bishop 
of  Sisteron,  in  two  volumes  8vo»  The  same  year  Mr.  Reboulet,  chan- 
cellor of  Avignon,  published  in  two  volumes  in  4to.  his  Hittoire  de  Cle- 
ment XI*  These  two  productions,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  are 
written  with  uncommon  elegance  ;  but  they  both  abound  with  historical 
errors,  which  the  French  writers,  in  general,  are  at  too  little  pains  to 
avoid.  Beside,  they  are  both  composed  rather  in  the  strain  of  panegy- 
ric than  of  history.  An  attentive  reader  will  however  see  without  pain* 
even  in  these  panegyrics,  that  Clement  XI.  notwithstanding  his  acknowl- 
edged sagacity  and  prudence,  took  several  rash  and  inconsiderate  steps* 
in  order  to  augment  the  power,  and  multiply  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ro« 
man  pontiffs ;  and  thus,  through  his  own  temerity,  involved  himself  in 
various  perplexities:. 
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cwr.xm  of  the  glorious  reformation.  Various  were  the 
stratagems  and  projects  they  formed  for  these  pur* 
poses.  The  resources  of  genius,  the  force  of 
arms,  the  seduction  of  the  most  alluring  promises, 
the  terrors  of  the  most  formidable  threatenings,  the 
subtle  wiles  of  controversy,  the  influence  of  pious, 
and  often  of  impious  frauds,  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion, in  short,  all  possible  means,  fair  and  disingen- 
uous, were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
formed  churches,  but  in  most  cases  without  suc- 
cess. The  plan  of  a  dreadful  attack  upon  the 
friends  of  the  reformation,  had  been,  for  some  time, 
laid  in  secret,  and  the  bigoted  and  persecuting  house 
of  Austria  was  pitched  upon  to  put  it  in  execution* 
However,  as  injustice  is  seldom  so  insolent  as  not 
to  seek  for  some  pretexts  to  mask,  or  at  least  to 
diminish  its  deformity,  so  the  church  of  Rome  en- 
deavoured before  hand  to  justify  the  persecution 
of  which  the  flame  was  ready  to  break  out.  For  this 
purpose  the  pens  of  the  perfidious  and  learned  Sci- 
oppius,D  of  the  Jesuits  Tanner,  Possevin,  Hager, 
Hederic,  and  Forer,  jurists  of  Dilligen,  were  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  treaty  of  peace,  made  be* 
tween  Charles  V.and  the  protestants  of  Germany, 
as  unjust,  null,  and  even  rendered  void  by  the  prot- 
estants  themselves,  by  their  departing  from,  or  at 
least  perverting,  by  various  changes  and  modifica- 
tions, the  confession  of  Augsburg.0  This  injurious 
charge  was  proved  groundless  by  several  lutheran 
doctors,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  defended  their 
communion  against  this  instance  of  popish  calum- 

OCj*  ■  Scioppids  seems  rather  to  merit  the  titles  of  malevolent  and/w- 
riou*  than  that  of  perfidiou*,  unless  his  turning  papist  be  considered  by 
Dr.  Moaheim  as  an  instance  of  perfidy.  This  is  the  intemperate  and 
odioQS  satyrist  who  was  caned  by  the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  for  the  invective*  he  had  thrown  out  against  king  James  I.  ta 
a  book  which  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  haogman  at  Pari*. 

•  See  Christ  Aug.  89%,  Wfr.  Augwt.  Ccm/ttwm>,  torn.  i.  lib-  tr* 
cap.  iii.  p,  769* 
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ny ;  but  it  was  also  refuted  by  public  authority,  c&rr.xnu 
even  by  the  express  order  of  John  George,  elector  "";  V.' 
of  Saxony.    The  task  was  committed  to  Matthew  " 
Hoe,  who,  in  the  years  1628  and  1631,  published, 
in  two  volumes,  an  accurate  and  laborious  defence 
of  the  protestants,  entitled,  Defensio  Puptlla  Evan- 
ge&cx.     The  mouth  of  calumny  was  not  stopped 
by  these  performances*    The  accusers  continued 
their  clamours,  multiplied  their  libels,  and  had  re- 
course  to  the  succours  of  indecent  raillery  and  sar- 
castical  wit  to  cover,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  the 
striking  defects  of  a  bad  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lutheran  writers  exerted  themselves  in  expos- 
ing the  sophistry  and  refuting  the  arguments  and 
invectives  of  their  adversaries. 

in.  The  first  flames  of  that  religious  war,  which  .  commotio 
the  Roman  pontiffs  proposed  to  carry  on  by  the  ?  "** 
arms  of  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  their  servile 
and  bigoted  instruments,  broke  out  in  Austria, 
where,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  by  their  Roman  catholic  ad- 
versaries.p  The  solemn  treaties  and  conventions, 
by  which  the  religious  liberty  and  civil  rights  of 
these  protestants  had  been  secured,  were  trampled 
upon  and  violated  in  the  most  shocking  manner ; 
nor  had  these  unhappy  sufferers  resolution,  vigour, 
or  strength  sufficient  to  maintain  their  privileges. 
The  Bohemians,  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
vexations,  proceeded  in  a  different  manner.  Per- 
ceiving plainly  that  the  votaries  of  Rome  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  to  deprive  them  of  that  religious 
liberty  that  had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  of 

p  Raupaehius,  in  hit  Austria  Evangelica,  a  German  work  with  a  Lat- 
in title,  has  given  an  aeonrate  aocomit  of  thia  persecution  and  these  com- 
motions- The  same  learned  and  worthy  author  had  formed  the  design 
of  publishing  an  authentic  and  circumstantial  relation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  protestants  in  Stiria,  Moravia,  and  Corinthia,  with  an  account  of 
the  perfidious  snares  that  were  laid  for  them,  the  whole  drawn  from  un- 
exceptionable records;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 
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cam  xvn.  their  ancestors,  and  so  lately  confirmed  to  them  by 
V."  an  imperial  edict,  they  came  to  a  resolution  of  op- 
posing force  to  force,  and  of  taking  up  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  a  set  of  men,  whom,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  they  offered  to  conscience, 
they  could  look  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
enemies  of  their  souls.  Accordingly  a  league  was 
formed  by  the  Bohemian  protestants,  and  they  be- 
gan to  avenge,  with  great  spirit  and  resolution, 
the  injuries  that  had  been  committed  against  dieir 
persons,  their  families,  their  religion,  and  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  this  just  attempt  to  defend  what  was  dear 
to  them  as  men  and  christians,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  dictates  of  equity  and  moderation,  and  carried 
their  resentment  beyond  the  bounds  both  of  reason 
and  religion.  Their  adversaries  were  struck  with 
terror  at  a  view  of  their  intrepidity,  but  were  not 
dismayed.  The  Bohemians  therefore  apprehend- 
ing still  further  opposition  and  vexations  from  big- 
otry, animated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  renewed 
their  efforts  to  provide  for  their  security.  The 
death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1619,  furnished  them,  as  they  thought,  a 
fair  opportunity  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  removing  the  source  of  their  calamities,  by 
choosing  a  sovereign  of  the  reformed  religion ;  for 
they  considered  themselves  as  authorized  by  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  to  reject 
any  that  pretended  to  the  throne  by  virtue  of  an 
hereditary  right,  and  to  demand  a  prince,  whose 
tide  to  the  crown  should  be  derived  from  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  states.  Accordingly  Frederic  V, 
elector  palatine,  who  professed  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, was,  in  the  year  1619,  chosen  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  solemnly  crowned  at  Prague.* 

4  Beside  Caroli  and  Jagerus,  who  have  composed  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  this  century,  see  Burch*  Gotth.  Struvii  Syntagma  Historic 
Germanic*,  p.  1487,  1510, 1523,  1538,  as  also  the  writers  which  he 
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iv.  This  bold  step,  from  which  the  Bohemians  cwT.rvn. 
expected  such  signal  advantages,  proved  to  them  a 
source  of  complicated  misfortunes.  Its  conse- 
quences were  fatal  to  their  new  sovereign,  and  to  £V 
their  own  liberties  and  privileges ;  for  by  it  they  "^ 
were  involved  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and 
deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, the  security  of  which  was  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  the  measures  they  had  pursued.  Frederic  was 
defeated  before  Prague,  by  the  imperial  army,  in 
the  year  1620*  and  by  this  unfortunate  battle  was 
not  only  deprived  of  his  new  crown,  but  also  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Reduced  thus  to  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  an  exile,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
fruitful  territories^  and  his  ample  treasures,  to  the 
merciless  discretion  of  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians* 
who  plundered  and  ravaged  them  with  the  most  ra- 
pacious barbarity.  The  defeat  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  was  attended  with  dreadful  consequences  to 
the  Bohemians,  and  more  especially  to  those  who, 
from  a  zeal  for  religious  liberty  and  the  interests  of 
the  reformation,  had  embarked  in  his  cause.  Some 
of  them  were  committed  to  a  perpetual  prison,  oth- 
ers banished  for  life ;  several  had  their  estates  and 
possessions  confiscated  ;  many  were  put  to  death  ; 
and  the  whole  nation  was  obliged,  from  that  fatal 
period,  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  victor,  and 
bend  their  unwilling  necks  under  the  yoke  of  Rome* 
The  triumph  of  the  Austrians  would  neither  have 
been  so  sudden  nor  so  complete,  nor  would  they 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  impose  such  rigorous 
and  despotic  terms  on  the  Bohemians,  had  they  not 
been  powerfully  assisted  by  John  George  I.  elector 
of  Saxony,  who,  partly  from  a  principle  of  hatred 
toward  the  reformed/ and  partly  from  considerations 

recommends.    See  also  the  HUtoire  de  Louis  XUL  composed  by  the 
learned  and  accurate  Le  Vassor,  torn.  iiL  p.  8S8. 

CO* •  By  the  reformed,  as  has  been  already  observed,  wt  are  to  under- 
Hand  the  calvmtits,  and  also,  in  general,  all  protectants  that  are  not  of 
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cent.  mm.  of  a  political  kind,  reinforced  with  his  troops  the 
paCrTt  "  imperial  army.9  This  invasion  of  the  palatinate  was 
r-  the  occasion  of  that  long  and  bloody  war  that  was 

so  fatal  to  Germany,  and  in  which  the  greatest  part 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  were,  one  way  or  another, 
unhappily  engaged.  It  began  by  a  confederacy 
formed  between  some  German  powers  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
elector  palatine,  unjustly  excluded  from  his  domin- 
ions, against  the  despotic  proceedings  of  the  em* 
peror.  The  confederates  maintained,  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Bohemia,  by  this  unhappy  prince,  was 
no  just  subject  of  offence  to  the  emperor ;  and  that 
the  house  of  Austria,  whose  quarrel  the  emperor 
was  not  obliged  by  any  means  to  adopt,  was  alone 
the  sufferer  in  this  case.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  war  were  un- 
favourable to  the  allies. 
nemKn»  ▼.  The  success  of  the  imperial  arms  filled  the 
votaries  of  popery  and  Rome  with  the  warmest 
transports  of  joy  and  exultation,  and  presented  to 
their  imaginations  the  most  flattering  prospects. 

the  lutheron  persuasion.  And  here  we  see  a  lutheran  elector  drawing 
hit  word  to  support  the  oauae  of  popery  and  persecution  against  a 
people  generously  struggling  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

•  See  the  Commentaru  de  Betto  Bohemico  Germanic*  t  ab  A*  C- 1617, 
ad  A.  1630,  in  4to.  Abraham  Sctiltet,  Nan-atfo  Apologetica  de  Cur- 
riculo  Fit*  tnx,  p.  46.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
more  especially  Martin  Beean,  a  Jesuit,  persuaded  Matthew  Hoe,  who 
was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  and  the  elector's  chaplain,  to  represent  to  bis 
prince  the  cause  of  the  elector  palatine,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  re* 
formed  religion,  as  not  only  unjust,  but  also  as  detrimental  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  lutheramsm,  and  to  recommend  to  him  the  cause  and  interests  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  See  Untchuldige  Nachrict,  A.  1747,  p.  858. 
(£/*  What  Dr»  Mosheim  observes  here  may  be  true ;  but  then  it  is  as 
true,  that  Matthew  Hoe  must  have  been  a  great  fool,  or  a  great  knave, 
to  listen  to  such  insinuations,  not  only  on  account  of  their  glaring  ab- 
surdity, but  also  considering  the  persons  from  whom  they  came.  This 
it  the  same  Hoe  that  is  mentioned  above  as  a  learned  defender  of  the 
lutheran  faith. 
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They  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  now  ap-  cbkt.xvh* 
preaching,  when  the  whole  tribe  of  heretics  that  "art"' 
had  withdrawn  their  necks  from  the  papal  yoke,  ~-™ **- 
should  either  perish  by  the  sword,  or  be  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  church.  The  emperor 
himself  seemed  to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion 
of  this  odious  spirit,  which  was  doubly  prepared,  to 
convert  or  to  destroy.  The  flame  of  ambition  that 
burned  within  him,  was  nourished  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  bigotry.  Hence  he  audaciously  carried  his 
arms  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  suffered  his 
generals  to  vex  with  impunity,  those  princes  and 
states  which  refused  a  blind  obedience  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  showed  plainly,  by  all  his  proceedings, 
that  a  scheme  had  been  laid  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Germanic  liberty,  civil  and  sacred.  The  elector  of 
Saxony's  zealous  attachment  to  the  emperor,  which 
he  had  abundantly  discovered  by  his  warm  and  un. 
generous  opposition  to  the  unfortunate  Frederic, 
together  with  the  lamentable  discord  that  reigned 
among  the  German  princes,  persuaded  the  papal 
faction,  that  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  their  project,  were  far  from  being 
invincible.  Accordingly,  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  grand  enterprise  began  to  act  their  respective 
parts.  In  the  year  1629,  Ferdinand  1 1,  to  give  some 
colour  of  justice  to  this  religious  war,  issued  out  the 
terrible  restitution  edict,  by  which  the  protestants 
were  ordered  to  restore  to  the  church  of  Rome  all 
the  possessions  they  had  become  masters  of  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  peace,  concluded  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.'  This  edict  was  principally  owing 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits.  That  greedy  and 
ambitious  order  claimed  a  great  part  of  these  goods 
and  possessions  as  a  recompense  due  to  their  labours 
in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  hence  arose  a  warm 
contest  between  them  and  the  ancient  and  real  pro- 

» See  for  an  illustration  of  this  matter,  the  authors  mentioned  by  StrtU 
*iaa,  in  his  Syntagma  Hittor.  Germani*,  p,  155S. 
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cbnt.  xvn.  prietors.*  This  contest  indeed  was  decided  by  the 
9p  a  Jt  7'  law  of  force.  It  was  the  depopulating  soldier,  who, 
"■  sword  in  hand,  gave  weight  and  authority  to  the  im- 

perial edict,  wresting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law- 
ful possessor,  without  form  of  process,  whatever 
the  Romish  priests  and  monks  thought  proper  to 
claim,  and  treating  the  innocent  and  plundered  suf- 
ferers with  all  the  severity  that  the  most  barbarous 
spirit  of  oppression  and  injustice  could  suggest/ 
<mm*  a.     vi-  Germany  groaned  under  these  dismal  scenes 
dojpho.  inter-  Qf  tumuit  and  oppression,  and  looked  about  for 
succour  in  vain.     The  enemy  encompassed  her  on 
all  sides,  and  none  of  her  princes  seemed  qualified  to 
stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  her  injuries,  or  the 
tw  «m*i-  assertor  of  her  rights.  Somewererestrainedfromap- 
tCy  -«•»  pearing  in  her  cause  by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry, 
""'  others  by  a  principle  of  fear,  and  others  again  by  an 

ungenerous  attention  to  their  own  private  interest, 
which  choked  in  their  breasts  all  concern  for  the 
public  good.  An  illustrious  hero,  whose  deeds  even 
envy  was  obliged  to  revere,  and  whose  name  will 

•  See  Christ  Aug.  Salig,  BUtor*  Augutt.  CwnfcuUnk,  torn.  i.  lib*  iv. 
tap.  141.  §  xxv.  p.  810. 

(£j*  ▼  When  the  consequences  of  these  iniquitous  and  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings were  represented  to  this  emperor*  and  he  was  assured  that  the 
country  must  be  utterly  ruined,  in  ease  the  Bohemians,  rendered  despe- 
rate by  his  enormous  cruelty  and  oppression,  should  exert  themselves  in 
defence  of  their  liberties,  and  endeavour  to  repel  force  by  force  ;  he  is 
reported  to  have  answered,  with  great  zeal  and  calmness,  Malumxt*  reg- 
num  vattatum,  qttam  damnatum.  See  the  Hittoria  Persecutionum  Ec- 
cle*U,  Bohemica,  tee.  p.  159,  a  work  published!  probably  in  Holland,  as 
would  seem  by  the  type,  in  the  year  1648,  in  24to.  This  little  book 
contains  an  ample  recital  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  lawless  power,  in  ha* 
man  bigotry  and  bloodthirsty  zeal ;  and  proves,  by  pumber|ess  nets,  that 
Dr.  Mosheim  had  the  strongest  evidences  for  the  account  he  gives  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  missionaries.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  san- 
guinary manner  of  suoh  converters, without  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
a  generous  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  their  unjust  and  violent  pro* 
feedings*    N* 
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descend  with  glory  to  the  latest  ages,  came  forth  cknt.xto, 
nevertheless  at  this  critical  season;  Gustavus  AdoL  VarViV 
phus  took  the  field,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the  =-  .— ' 
Germanic  liberties  against  the  oppression  and  tyran- 
ny of  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  the  French  court,  which  beheld,  with  uneasiness, 
the  overgrown  power  of  that  aspiring  house,  he  set 
sail  for  Germany,  in  the  year  1629,  with  a  small 
army ;  and,  by  his  repeated  victories,  blasted,  in  a 
short  time,  the  sanguine  hopes  which  the  pope  and 
emperor  had  entertained  of  suppressing  the  protes* 
tant  religion  in  the  empire.  These  hopes  indeed 
seemed  to  revive,  in  the  year  1632,  when  this  glori- 
ous assertor  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  ;w  but  this  unspeakable  loss  was,  in  some 
measure,  made  up  in  process  of  time,  by  the  con* 
duct  of  those  who  succeeded  Gustavus  at  the  head 
of  the  Swedish  army.  And  accordingly  the  war  was 
obstinately  carried  on  in  bleeding  Germany,  dur- 
ing many  years,  with  various  success,  until  the  ex- 
hausted treasures  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
the  pacific  inclinations  of  Christina,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Gustavus,  put  an  end  to  these 
desolations,  and  brought  on  a  treaty  of  peace. 

vn.  Thus,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years,  carried  on  tvpem^ 
with  the  most  unrelenting  animosity  and  ardour,  the  w**I>wi^ 
wounds  of  Germany  were  closed,  and  the  drooping 
states  of  Europe  were  revived,  in  the  year  1648,  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  so  called  from  the  cities  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg,  where  the  negotiations 
were  held,  and  that  famous  treaty  concluded.  The 
protestants  indeed  did  not  derive  from  this  treaty  all 
the  privileges  they  claimed,  nor  all  the  advantages 

"See  Arekenholti,  Memoirea  de  la  Reine  Chri$tmet  torn.  i.  p.  7— SO, 
la  which  there  are  many  very  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  the  life, 
exploits,  and  death  of  Gustavus.  The  learned  compiler  of  these  Me* 
moir$  has  also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  this  period,  and  of 
(he  peaee  that  terminated  this  long  and  drtadfml  war. 
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GEKT.xra  they  had  in  view;  for  the  emperor,  among  other 
sect,  n.  jesg  important  instances  of  obstinacy,  absolutely  re- 
=  fused  to  reinstate  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian  prot- 
estants  in  their  religious  privileges,  or  to  restore  the 
Upper  Palatinateto  its  ancient  and  lawful  proprietor. 
But  they  nevertheless  obtained  by  this  peace,  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  which  the  votaries  of  Rome 
beheld  with  much  displeasure  and  uneasiness ;  and 
it  is  unquestionably  evident,  that  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia gave  a  new  and  remarkable  degree  of  stabil- 
ity to  the  lutheran  and  reformed  churches  in  Ger- 
many. By  this  treaty  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  which 
the  lutherans  had  obtained  from  Charles  V.  in  the 
preceding  century,  was  firmly  secured  against  all 
the  machinations  and  stratagems  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  by  it  the  restitution  edict,  which  command- 
ed the  protestants  to  restore  to  the  Romish  church 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  lands  they  had  taken 
possession  of  after  that  peace,  was  abrogated,  and 
both  the  contending  parties  confirmed  in  the  perpet- 
ual and  uninterrupted  possession  of  whatever  they 
had  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1624. 
It  would  be  entering  into  a  very  long  detail,  were 
we  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the 
protestant  princes  from  this  treaty/    All  this  was 

*  An  account  of  this  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  most  inquisitive  reader,  may  be  found  in  that  most  elaborate  and 
excellent  work,  compiled  by  the  rery  learned  and  judicious  John  God- 
frey de  Meyern,  under  the  following  title ;  Acta  Pads  Wettphalic*  et 
Executions  ejus  JVorimbergentis*  See  also  the  more  compendious, 
th<  ugh  valuable  work  of  Adami,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  entitled,  Relatio 
Historica  de  Pacifications  Otnabrugo  Monasteriensi ;  of  which  the  il- 
lustrious author  published  a  new  edition  at  Leipsio,  in  the  year  1737, 
more  accurate  and  ample  than  the  preceding  one.  We  must  not  omit 
here  the  ingenious  father  Bongeant's  elegant  history  of  this  treaty,  which, 
though  chiefly  drawn  from  the  papers  of  the  French  ambassadors,  'a 
nererthetess,  generally  speaking,  composed  with  accuracy,  impartiality, 
and  candour ;  it  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1746,  in  six  volumes 
Sto.  under  the  title  of  BUtoire  de  la  peix  de  WeetphaUe* 
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a  source  of  vexation  to  thecourt  of  Rome,  and  made  awr. 
its  pontiff  feel  the  severest  pangs  of  disappointed  8ECT 
ambition*  He  accordingly  used  various  stratagems, 
without  being  very  scrupulous  in  the  choice,  in  or- 
der to  annul  this  treaty,  or  elude  its  effects ;  but  his 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  since  neither  the  em- 
peror, nor  the  princes  that  had  embarked  in  this 
cause,  thought  it  advisable  to  involve  themselves 
anew  in  the  tumults  of  war,  whose  issue  is  so  un- 
certain, and  whose  most  fatal  effects  they  had  late- 
ly escaped  with  so  much  difficulty.  The  treaty 
therefore  was  executed  in  all  its  parts ;  and  all  the 
articles  that  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Munster  and 
Osnaburg  were  confirmed  and  ratified,  in  the  year 
1650,  at  Nuremberg.7 

vin.  After  this  period,  the  court  of  Rome  and  its  J^T^SH 
creatures  were  laid  under  a  considerable  degree  of  Zfg^E* 
restraint.  They  did  not  any  longer  dare  to  make  5*  *•  *** 
war  in  an  open  and  public  manner  upon  the  protes- 
tants,  since  the  present  state  of  things  blasted  all 
the  hopes  they  had  fondly  entertained  oif  extinguish- 
ing the  light  of  the  reformation,  by  destroying,  or 
reducing  under  their  ghostly  yoke  the  princes  and 
states  that  had  encouraged  and  protected  it  in  their 
territories.  But  wherever  they  could  exert  the  spir- 
it of  persecution  with  impunity,  there  they  op- 
pressed the  protestants  in  the  most  grievous  man- 
ner, and  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  conventions, 
and  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  encroached  up- 
on their  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions.  Thus 
in  Hungary,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,1  both 
lutherans  and  calvinists  were  involved  in  an  unin- 

J  Pope  Innocent  X.  opposed  to  this  treaty  of  peace,  in  the  year  1651, 
i  flaming  bull ;  on  which  Hornbeck  published  at  Utrecht,  in  1653,  an 
ample  and  learned  commentary,  entitled,  Examen  Bull*  Popatii,  qua 
Innocentius  X.  abrcgare  nititur  Pacem  German**.  This  bull  might 
perhaps  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  emperor  and  his  allies, 
had  it  been  properly  gilded. 

'from  1671  to  1681. 
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cent.xto.  terrupted  series  of  the  most  cruel  calamities  and 
VaCrt  V.  vexations/  The  injuries  and  insults  they  suffer- 
===  ed  at  the  hands  of  many  orders  of  men,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Jesuits,  both  before  and  after  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  are  not  to  be  num- 
bered* In  Poland,  all  those  who  ventured  to  differ 
from  the  pope,  found,  by  a  bitter  experience,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  this  century,  that  no  treaty 
or  convention  that  tended  to  set  bounds  to  the  au- 
thority or  rapacity  of  the  church,  was  held  sacred, 
or  even  regarded  at  Rome.  For  many  of  these 
were  ejected  out  of  their  schools,  deprived  of  their 
churches,  robbed  of  their  goods  and  possessions 
under  a  variety  of  perfidious  pretexts ;  nay,  fre* 
quently  condemned  to  the  most  severe  and  cruel 
punishments,  without  having  been  even  chargeable 
with  the  appearance  of  a  crime.b  The  remains  of 
the  waldenses,  that  lived  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont, 
were  persecuted  often  with  the  most  inhuman  cm- 
elty,  and  more  especially  in  the  years  1632, 1655, 
and  1685,  on  account  of  their  magnanimous  and 
steadtast  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  ances* 
tors ;  and  this  persecution  was  carried  on  with  all 
the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword  by  the  dukes  of  Sa- 
voy .c  In  Germany,  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
persecution  produced  almost  every  where  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice.  The  infractions  of  the  famous 
treaty  abovementioned,  and  of  the  Germanic  liberty 

•  See  Hist  or ia  Diphmatica  de  Statu  ReligionU  Evangelic*  in  Bun* 
gariay  p.  69.  Pauli  Debrezeni  HUtoria  Ecclestr  Reformat*  in  Hunga- 
ria,  lib.  ii.  p.  447.  Schelhornina,  in  Museo  Helvetia*,  torn.  vii.  p.  46—90. 

*  See  Ad-  Regenvolschii  JSetoria  Eccleu*  Sclavonic  t  lib.  ii*  cap.  xt. 
p.  216, 335,  253.  The  grievance!  which  the  dUeentere  from  the  church 
of  Rome  suffered  in  Poland  after  Regenvolscius,  may  he  learned  from  ▼*- 
rioas  Memorial*  that  have  been  published  in  oar  timet. 

e  See  Gllles  Hutoire  Eccleriattique  dee  EgUeee  VaudoUet,  published 
*t  Genera  in  4to.  in  the  /ear  1656,  chap,  xlviiip*  t)S9* 
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that  was  founded  upon  it,  would  furnish  matter  cnrr.rni 
for  many  volumes  ;d  and  all  these  infractions  were  'part  V.' 
owing  to  a  preposterous  and  extravagant  zeal  for         ■  ■ 
augmenting  the  authority  t  and  extending  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  church  of  Rome.     And,  indeed,  as 
long  as  that  church  and  its  assuming  pontiff  shall 
persist  in  maintaining  that  they  have  a  right  to 
extend  their  lordly  sceptre  over  all  the  churches 
of  the  christian  world,  so  long  must  those  who  have 
renounced  their  authority,  but  are  more  or  le& 
within  their  reach,  despair  of  enjoying  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  security  and  peace*     They  will 
always  be  considered  as  rebellious  subjects,  against 
whom  the  greatest  acts  of  severity  and  violence 
are  lawful. 
dl  The  zealous  instruments  of  the  court  of. 


Rome  accomplished,  at  length,  in  this  century,  JkSl*££* 
what  had  often  been  attempted  without  success,  by  Sfe*g£2F 
delivering  Spain  from  the  infidelity  of  the  Moors, 
and  France  from  the  heresy  of  the  protestants.  The 
posterity  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens,  who  had  form- 
erly been  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain,  had 
hitherto  lived  in  that  kingdom  mixed  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  their  number  was 
still  considerable.  They  were  christians,  at  least 
in  their  external  profession  and  manners  ;  indus- 
trious also,  and  inoffensive ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
good  and  useful  subjects ;  but  they  were  grossly 
suspected  of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of 
Mahomet,  which  was  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
Hence  the  clergy  beset  the  monarch  with  their  im- 
portunate solicitations,  and  never  ceased  their  clam- 
orous remonstrances  before  a  royal  edict  was  ob- 
tained to  drive  the  Saracens,  whose  numbers  were 
prodigious,  out  of  the  Spanish  territories.  This 
imprudent  step  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  king* 

4  The  Attferie*  of  the  grievances  suffered  by  the  protestants  of  Ger- 
many on  account  of  their  religion,  that  have  been  composed  by  Stravi- 
01  and  Hoffman,  contain  ample  details  of  this  matter. 
VOL.  ▼•  15 
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cent.xto.  dom  of  Spain,  and  its  pernicious  effects  are  more 
"part"'  or  less  visible  even  at  the  present  times;  but  the 
"  church,  whose  interests  anddonunion  are,  in  popish 

countf  ies,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  interests 
and  authority  of  state,  and  of  a  much  more  sublime 
and  excellent  nature,  acquired  new  accessions  of 
wealth  and  power  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.e 
In  proportion  as  the  community  lost,  the  church 
gained ;  and  thus  the  public  good  was  sacrificed 
to  the  demands  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

In  France,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  church 
of  Rome  exhibited  scenes  still  more  shocking. 
The  protestants  of  that  kingdom,  commonly  called 
huguenots,  after  having  groaned,  for  a  long  space 
of  time,  under  various  Tories  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, and  seen  multitudes  of  their  brethren  put  to 
death,  by  secret  conspiracies,  or  open  tyranny  and 
violence,  were  at  length  obliged  either  to  save 
themselves  by  a  clandestine  flight,  or  to  profess, 
against  their  consciences,  the  Romish  religion. 
This  barbarous  and  iniquitous  scene  of  French  per- 
secution, than  which  the  annals  of  modern  history 
present  nothing  more  unnatural  and  odious,  will 
find  its  place  below,  in  the  history  of  the  reformed 
church/ 
The  eourt  of  x.  All  the  resources  of  inventive  genius  and  re- 
h»  ittonjMtt  fined  policy,  all  the  efforts  of  insinuating  craft  and 
S£k  audacious  rebellion,  were  employed  to  bring  back 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
But  all  these  attempts  were  without  effect.  About 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  set  of  desperate 
and  execrable  wretches,  in  whose  breasts  the  sug- 
gestions of  bigotry,  and  the  hatred  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion  had  suppressed  all  the  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  were  instigated  by  three  Jesuits, 
of  whom  Garnet,  the  superior  of  the  society  in  Eng^ 
land,  was  the  chief,  to  form  the  most  horrid  plot 

•See  Michael  Geddes's  History  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moriseoes  ou* 
if  Spain,  in  hit  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol  i.  p.  59.  * 

'In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this  section. 
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that  is  known  in  the  annals  of  history.     The  de-  oent.xyii, 
sign  of  this  conspiracy  was  nothing  less  than  to  de-  *"«  "' 
stray,  at  one  blow,  James  I.  the  prince  of  Wales,  ■■ 
and  both  houses  of  parliament,  by  the  explosion  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  was  con* 
cealed,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  vaults  that  lay  under 
the  house  of  lords.     The  sanguinary  bigots  con- 
cerned in  it  imagined,  that,  as  soon  as  this  hor~ 
rible  deed  was  performed,  they  would  be  at  full 
liberty  to  restore  popery  to  its  former  credit,  and 
substitute  it  in  the  place  of  the  protestant  religion.* 
This  odious  conspiracy,  whose  infernal  purpose 
was  providentially  discovered,  when  it  was  ripe  for 
execution,  is  commonly  known  in  Britain  under 
the  denomination  of  the  gunpowder  treason.* 

This  discovery  did  not  suspend  the  efforts  and 
stratagems  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  carried  on 
its  schemes  in  the  succeeding  reign,  but  with  less 
violence  and  more  caution.  Charles  I.  was  a  prince 
of  a  soft  and  gentle  temper,  and  was  entirely  di- 
rected by  the  counsels  of  Laud,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  who  was  neither  destitute  of 
learning  nor  good  qualities,1  though  he  carried 

(Jj*  *  There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  by  sir  Everard  Oigby,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  to  hit  wifef  after  his  condemnation,  -which  deserve*  an  emi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  shows  abund- 
antly their  infernal  spirit  and  tendency.  The  following  passage  will 
confirm  thia  judgment ;  "  JVov  for  my  intention,  says  Digby,  let  me 
tell  you,  that,  if  1  had  thought  there  had  been  the  leant  tin  in  the  plot,  J 
•would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  -world  /  and  no  other  cause  drew  me 
to  hazard  my  fortune  and  Ufe  but  zeal  to  God's  religion."  See  the  Pa- 
pers relating  to  the  popish  plot,  published  by  the  orders  of  secretary 
Coventry. 

hSee  Rapin  Thoyras,  Sutoire  tfAngleterre,  livr*  xviii.  torn.  vii.  p*40. 
Jo.  Hear.  Heideggeri  Historic  Papatus,  Period.  $  vii.  p.  211,  291,  fee* 

OQ* '  Mr.  Hume,  speaking  of  Laud's  learning  and  morals,  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  manner ;  "  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  severity 
of  manners  alone,  and  abstinence  from  pleasure  could  deserve  thV- 
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crarr.xfiL  things  to  excessive  and  intolerable  lengths,  through 
sect,  ii .  1^  varm  amj  violent  attachment  to  the  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  the  queen,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  a  princess  of  France,  was 
warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popery ;  and  from 
all  this  it  seemed  probable  enough,  that,  though  trea- 
son and  violence  had  foiled,  yet  artifice  and  mild 
measures  might  succeed,  and  that  a  reconciliation 
might  be  brought  about  between  England  and 
Rome.j  This  prospect,  which  had  smiled  in  the  im- 
aginations of  the  friends  of  popery,  vanished  en- 
tirely when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
king  and  parliament  In  consequence  of  these 
commotions,  both  the  unfortunate  Charles  and  his 
imprudent  and  bigoted  counsellor  Laud  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
man  of  unparalleled  resolution,  dexterity,  and  fore- 
sight, and  a  declared  enemy  to  every  thing  that 
bore  even  the  most  distant  resemblance  of  popery, 
was  placed  at  the  helm  of  government,  under  the 
title  of  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
The  hopes  of  Rome  and  its  votaries  were  never- 
theless  revived  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  and 
from  that  period  grew  more  lively  and  sanguine 
from  day  to  day.  For  that  monarch,  as  appears 
from  unquestionable  authorities,*  had  been  initi- 
ated, during  his  exile,  into  the  mysteries  of  pope- 
ry, and  had  secretly  embraced  that  religion,  while 
his  only  brother,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
professed  it  openly,  and  had  publicly  apostatized 
from  the  protestant  faith.     Charles  indeed  was  not 

name.    He  was  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge  could  entitle  Kim  to 
that  praiee."    See  Home's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ▼•  p.  19$. 

J  See  Urban  Cerri,  Etat  Present  de  l*Egh*e  Homajne,  p.  315.  Neal'a 
History  of  the  Puritan*,  vol  iii.  p.  1&4» 

*  Burnet's  History  of  hi*  ram  Times,  ▼©!.  i.  book  iii.  p.  603,  606. 
Neal'a  History  of  the  Puritan*,  to!,  it.  p.  233,  837, 534.  Rapin  Thoy- 
raa,  MUtoirt  de  fAngleterrc,  lira  xxiii*  vol.  ix.  p*  160* 
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a  proper  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  any  the-  cmt.xvii. 
ological  system.  Indolent  and  voluptuous  on  the  Vart".' 
one  hand,  and  inclined  to  infidelity  and  irreligion 
on  the  other,  it  was  not  from  him  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  expect  that  zeal  and  industry,  that 
were  necessary  to  force  upon  the  English  nation  a 
religion  so  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  laws  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people  as  popery  was.1  This  zeal  was 
found  in  his  bigoted  successor  James  II.  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  such  excessive  vehemence  and 
imprudence  as  entirely  defeated  its  own  purposes  ; 

Q3* "  Such  is  the  representation  given  of  Charles  II.  bj  all  historians ; 
so  that  Dr.  Mosheim  is  excusable  in  mistaking  a  part  of  this  monarch's 
character,  which  was  known  to  very  few  before  him.  Mr.  Hume,  whose 
historj  of  the  reign  of  that  prince  is  a  masterpiece  in  every  respect,  gave 
s  like  account  of  Charles,  as  fluctuating  between  deism  and  popery.  But 
this  eminent  historian  having  bad  occasion,  during  his  residence  at  Paris, 
to  peruse  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  king  James  II.  which  were  written 
by  himself,  and  are  kept  in  the  Scots  college  there,  received  from  them 
new  information  with  respect  to  the  religions  character  of  Charles ;  and 
was  convinced  that  his  leal  for  popery  wei\t  much  farther  than  has  been 
generally  imagined.  For  it  appears,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from  these 
memoirs, that  the  king  had  laid  with  his  ministry  a  formal  plan  for  subvert- 
ing the  constitution  in  favour  of  popery;  that  the  introduction  of  popery, 
as  the  established  religion,  was  the  great  and  principal  object  which  Charles 
bad  in  view  when  he  entered  into  the  French  alliance,  which  was  conclude 
ed  at  Versailles  in  the  end  of  1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour.  By  this  treaty,  Lewis  was  to  give  Charles  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  in  quarterly  payments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  establish 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  England ;  and  to  supply  him  also  with  six 
thousand  men,  in  case  of  any  insurrection.  The  division  of  the  United 
Provinces  between  England  and  France  was  another  article  of  this  treaty. 
But  we  are  told,  that  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion  in  England 
was  the  point  that  Charles  had  chiefly  at  heart ;  and  that  he  insisted 
warmly  on  beginning  with  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty  ;  but 
the  dutchess  of  Orleans,  in  the  interview  at  Dover,  persuaded  him  to 
begin  with  the  Dutch  war.  The  king,  says  Mr-  Hume,  was  so  zealous  a 
papist,  that  he  -wept  for  joy  when  he  entertained  the  project  of  reuniting 
his  kingdom  to  the  catholic  church.  See  the  Correction*  and  Addition* 
to  Mr.  Hume's  Mutory  of  Charles  II-  p.  £38,  in  the  note* 
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gent.  mm.  for  that  inconsiderate  monarch,  by  his  passionate* 
VaCrt  V'  attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  his  blind  ob- 
■===  sequiousness  to  the  unseasonable  and  precipitate 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  oracles  of  his 
cabinet,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  that  religion  which 
he  meant  to  promote,  and  fell  from  the  throne  whose 
prerogatives  he  was  attempting  to  augment  and  ex- 
tend. Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
he  openly  attempted  to  restore  to  its  former  vigour, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  which  had  been  renounced  and  an- 
nulled  by  the  laws  of  both  realms ;  and  that  he 
might  accomplish  with  the  more  facility  this  most 
imprudent  purpose,  he  trampled  upon  those  rites 
and  privileges  of  his  people,  that  had  ever  been 
held  most  respectable  and  sacred,  and  which  he 
had  bound  himself,  by  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, to  support  and  maintain.  Justly  exasperated 
and  provoked  by  repeated  insults  from  the  throne 
upon  their  religion  and  liberties,  and  alarmed  with 
natural  apprehensions  of  the  approaching  ruin  of 
both ;  the  English  nation  looked  about  for  a  deliv- 
erer, and  fixed  its  views,  in  the  year  1688,  on  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  son  in  law  to  their  despotic 
monarch,  by  whose  wisdom  and  valour,  things  were 
so  conducted,  that  James  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
his  dominions,  and  to  abdicate  the  crown ;  and  the 
Roman  pontiff*,  with  all  his  adherents,  were  disap- 
.  pointed  in  the  fond  expectations  they  had  formed 
of  restoring  popery  in  England." 
j«*«»j£  xi.  When  the  more  prudent  defenders  and  patrons 
&£?urint  °^  ^e  Ron"sh  feith  perceived  the  ill  success  that 
thepwtertMit  attended  all  their  violent  and  sanguinary  attempts 
to  establish  its  authority,  they  thought  it  expedient 

»  The  circumstances  of  this  famous  and  ever  memorable  revolution 
are  accurately  recorded  bj  Burnet,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History 
of  his  own  Time$  ;  and  also  bj  Rapia*  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  History 
of  England.  Add  to  these  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritan*,  vol.  it.  efe. 
\i.  p.  536. 
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to  have  recourse  to  softer  methods ;  and  instead  of  enrr.  xm 
conquering  the  protestants  by  open  force,  proposed  Vart  "* 
deluding  them  back  into  the  church  of  Rome,  by  —  -  ■- 
the  insinuating  influence  of  secret  artifice.  This 
way  of  proceeding  was  approved  by  many  of  the 
votaries  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  not  ail  agreed 
about  the  particular  manner  of  employing  it,  and 
therefore  followed  different  methods.  Some  had 
recourse  to  the  appointment  of  public  disputations 
or  conferences  between  the  principal  doctors  of  the 
contending  parties ;  and  this  from  a  notion,  which 
past  experience  had  rendered  so  vain  and  chimer- 
ical, that  the  adversaries  of  popery  would  either  be 
vanquished  in  the  debate,  or  at  least  be  persuaded 
to  look  upon  the  Roman  catholics  with  less  aver- 
sion  and  disgust.  __  Others  declared  it  as  their  opin- 
ion, that  all  contest  was  to  be  suspended  ;  that  the 
great  point  was  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of 
reconciling  the  two  churches ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  promote  this  salutary  purpose,  as  little  stress  as 
possible  was  to  be  laid  upon  those  matters  of  con- 
troversy that  had  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  of 
the  highest  moment  and  importance.  A  different 
manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  more  advisable 
by  a  third  set  of  men,  who,  from  a  persuasion  that 
their  doctors  had  more  zeal  than  argument,  and  were 
much  more  eminent  for  their  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  than  for  their  skill  in  defending 
its  cause,  prepared  their  combatants  with  greater 
care  for  the  field  of  controversy,  taught  them  a  new 
art  of  theological  war,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
new  and  subtile  method  of  vanquishing,  or  at  least 
of  perplexing,  their  heretical  adversaries. 

xu.  There  was  a  famous  conference  held  at  Rat-  rheohgM 
isbon,  in  the  year  1601,  at  the  joint  desire  of  Max- 


imilian, duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  Lewis,  elector  $£!**"* 
palatine,  between  some  eminent  lutheran  doctors  *' 
on  the  one  side,  and  three  celebrated  Jesuits  on  the 
other.    The  dispute  turned  upon  the  two  great 
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xni.  points,  to  which  almost  all  the  contests  between  the 
"'  protestants  and  Roman  catholics  are  red  ucible,  even 
=  the  rule  of *  faith  and  the  judge  of  controversies.  In 
the  year  1615,  a  conference  was  held  at  Newberg, 
between  James  Heilbronner,  a  learned  lutheran, 
and  James  Keller,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Wolfgang  William,  prince  palatine^ 
who  had  a  little  before  that  time  embraced  the  Ro- 
mish faith.  But  the  most  famous  of  all  these  con- 
ferences was  that  held  in  the  year  1645,  at  Thorn, 
by  the  express  order  of  Uladislaus  IV.  king  of  Po- 
land, between  several  eminent  doctors  of  the  Ro- 
mish, lutheran,  and  reformed  churches.  This  meet- 
ing, which  was  designed  to  heal  the  division  that 
reigned  among  these  churches,  and  to  find  out 
some  method  of  reconciling  their  differences,  and 
bringing  about  their  reunion,  was  thence  called  the 
charitable  conference.  Some  time  after  this,  Er- 
nest, landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to  give  a  plau- 
sible colour  to  his  apostasy  from  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  make  it  appear  to  be  the  result  of  ex- 
amination and  conviction,  obliged  Valerianus  Mag- 
nus, a  learned  capuchin,  to  enter  the  lists  with  Pe- 
ter Habercorn,  a  reformed  minister  in  the  castle  of 
Rheinfeldt.  Beside  these  public  conferences,  there 
were  others  of  a  more  private  nature  held,  during 
this  century,  between  the  doctors  of  the  contend* 
ing  churches.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
the  famous  dispute  between  John  Claude,  the  most 
learned  of  the  reformed  divines  in  France,  and 
Jaques  Benigne  de  Bossuet,  whose  genius  and  eru- 
dition placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  doctors 
in  that  country.  This  dispute,  which  was  held  in  the 
year  1683,  ended  like  all  the  rest  They  all  widen- 
ed the  breach  instead  of  healing  it.  Neither  of  the 
contending  parties  could  tie  persuaded  to  yield  ;n 

•  The  reader  who  desires  a  more  particular  account  of  what  passed 
in  these  conferences,  may  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  consulting  the  writers 
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on  the  contrary,  they  both  returned  from  the  field  cnrr.xm 
of  controversy  more  rivetted  in  their  own  opinions, 
and  more  averse  to  those  of  their  adversaries. 

xiu.  Those  of  the  Roman  catholics,  whose  views  h* 


were  turned  toward  union  and  concord,  did  not  ^«»g»£d 
omit  the  use  of  pious  artifice  and  stratagem,  in  order  -■ "- 
to  accomplish  this  salutary  purpose*  They  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  the  zealous  protestants  and  the 
rigid  catholics,  that  their  differences  in  opinion  were 
less  considerable,  and  less  important,  than  they 
themselves  imagined ;  and  that  the  true  way  to  put 
an  end  to  their  dissensions,  and  to  promote  their 
union,  was  not  to  nourish  the  flames  of  discord  by 
disputes  and  conferences,  but  to  see  whether  their 
systems  might  not  be  reconciled,  and  their  appa- 
rent inconsistences  removed,  by  proper  and  candid 
explications.  They  imagined  that  an  artful  expo- 
sition of  those  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  appeared  the  most  shocking  to  the  protestants, 
would  tend  much  to  conquer  their  aversion  to  po- 
pery. Such  was  the  general  principle  in  which  the 
Romish  peacemakers  agreed,  and  such  the  basis 
on  which  they  proposed  to  carry  on  their  pacific  op- 
erations ;  but  they  differed  so  widely  in  their  man- 
ner of  applying  this  general  principle,  and  pursued 
such  different  methods  in  the  execution  of  this  nice 
and  perilous  stratagem,  that  the  event  did  not  an- 
swer their  expectations.  In  the  way  they  proceed- 
ed, instead  of  promoting  the  desired  union  by  their 

mentioned  by  Sagittarius,  in  his  Jntreduct  in  Btstotiam  Eccktiatt.  torn, 
ii.  p.  1509, 1581,  1592,  1598.  An  account  of  the  conference  between 
Claude  and  Bossuet  was  composed  and  published  by  each  of  these  fa* 
■MMia  combatants.  Boamet's  account  was  that  entitled;  Conference  avec 
M.  Claude,  tur  la  matiere  de  ?Egtue9  Paris  1688,  in  ISmo.  This  ae» 
count  was  answered  by  Claude,  fn  his  Reeponee  au  Livre  de  M»  De 
Means,  intitule.  Conference  avec  M.  Claude,  published  at  the  Hague  ia 
•to.  in  the  year  1683. 
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c*kt.oti,  representations  of  things,  by  their  exhortations  and 
Va*t1i."  counsel*,  this  union  seemed  to  be  previously  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  render  their  explications  and 
exhortations  acceptable,  nay,  even  supportable ;  so 
little  were  the  means  proportioned  to  the  end ! 

The  first  and  most  eminent  of  those  who  tried 
the  force  of  their  genius  in  this  arduous  enterprise 
was  cardinal  Richelieu,  that  great  minister,  who 
employed  all  the  influence  of  promises  and  threat- 
ening*, all  the  powers  of  sophistry  and  eloquence, 
all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  bring  back 
the  French  protestants  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ro- 
mish church.0  The  example  of  this  illustrious  pre- 
late was  followed,  but  with  less  dignity  and  less 
influence,  by  Mascnius,  a  German  Jesuit/  Volu- 
sius,a  theologistof  Mentz,q  Prae tonus,  a  Prussian/ 
Gibbon  de  Burg,  an  Irish  doctor,  who  was  professor 
at  Erfurth,'  Marcellus,  a  Jesuit/  and  other  divines 
of  inferior  note.  But  of  all  modern  adepts  in  con- 
troversy, none  pursued  this  method  with  such  dex- 
terity and  art  as  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  a  man 
of  true  genius,  directed  by  the  most  consummate 
circumspection  and  prudence.  The  famous  Ex- 
position qf  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  that  was 
drawn  up  by  this  subtle  and  insinuating  author, 

°  Rich.  Simoo,  Lettret  Choiriet,  torn*  i.  p.  31,  32,  new  edit.  Bayle'i 
Dictionary >  at  the  article  Amyraut,  note  t ;  at  the  article  Beaulieu, 
note  c ;  at  the  article  Ferry,  note  d  ;  at  the  article  Milletiere. 

P  See  Frid.  Spanhemii  Stricture  ad  Bouueti  Expooitionem  Fidei 
Catholic*,  torn.  iii.  opp.    Theolog.  part  ii.  p.  1043. 

*  There  U  extant  a  book  composed  by  this  writer,  under  the  following 
title ;  Jiurora  Facie  religio**  divitut  VeritaH  arnica.  MogwU- 1665, 4to. 

'  In  his  Tuba  Pact*,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a  eurioaa  account 
in  Bayle's  Jfouvelle*  de  la  Republique  de*  Lettret,  for  the  year  1685, 
p.  1309- 

•  In  a  treatise,  entitled,  Luthero  Calviniemue  echiemaiicve  quidem 
Bed  reconciliabili*. 

■  The  book  of  Marcellus,  entitled,  Sapicntia  pacijica,  waa  refuted  by 
Scldius,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  duke  of  baxe  Goth*. 
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was  designed  to  show  the  protestants,  that  their  cekt.xyil 
reasonsagainstreturningto  the  bosomof  the  Romish 
church  would  be  soon  and  easily  removed,  provided 
they  would  view  the  doctrines  of  that  church  in 
their  true  light,  and  not  as  they  had  been  erroneous- 
ly represented  by  the  protestant  writers.*     This 

«  This  book  might  furnish  subject  for  a  multitude  of  reflections.  See  a 
particular  account  of  its  history  and  its  effects  in  Pfaff's  Historia  JJtera* 
ria  TkeoUtgi*)  torn.  ii.  p.  104,  and  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
et  Htitoriqve,  torn.  xi.  p.  438.  £j*  U  is  remarkable,  than  nine  yean 
passed  before  this  book  could  obtain  the  pope's  approbation.  Clement 
X*  refused  it  positively  Nay,  several  Itoman  catholic  priests  were  rig- 
orously treated,  and  severely  persecuted,  for  preaching  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  exposition  of  Bossuet,  which  was  moreover  formally 
condemned  by  the  university  of  Lou  vain,  in  the  year  1685,  and  declared 
to  be  scandalous  and  pernicious.  The  Sorbonne  also  disavowed  the 
doctrine  contained  in  that  book,  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn,  that 
the  fathers  of  that  theological  seminary  have  Changed  their  opinion  on 
that  head,  and  thus  given  a  new  instance  of  the  variation*  that  reign  in 
the  Romish  church,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  uniformity  in  doctri- 
nal matters.  The  artifice  that  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  this 
book,  and  the  tricks  that  were  used  in  the  suppression  and  alteration  of 
the  first  edition  that  was  given  of  it,  have  been  detected  with  great  sa- 
gacity and  evidence  by  the  learned  and  excellent  archbishop  Wake,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  fee.  See  also  his  two  Defences  of  that  Exposition,  in  which, 
the  perfidious  sophistry  of  Bossuet  is  unmasked  and  refuted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  There  was  an  excellent  answer  to  Bossuet's  book 
published  by  M»  De  La  Bastide,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  protestant 
ministers  in  France.  This  answer  the  French  prelate  took  no  notice  of 
during  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  published  an  advertisement, 
in  a  new  edition  of  his  Exposition,  which  was  designed  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections of  La  Bastide*  The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demonstrative  and 
victorious  manner,  that  the  learned  bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  elo- 
quence and  art»  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  controversy.  See  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  insidious  work  of  Bossuet,  and  the  controver- 
sies it  occasioned,  in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences,  published  at  the 
Hague,  vol.  xviii.  p.  20.  This  account,  which  is  curious,  accurate,  am- 
ple, and  learned,  was  given  partly  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Exposition,  printed  at  Paris  in  1761,  and  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation  done  by  Fleury,  and  partly  on  occasion  of  Burigny*8  life  of 
Jjoosuet,  published  tl>e  tame  year  at  Paris. 
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xyu.  notion  was  propagated,  though  with  less  dexterity 
and  success,  by  Dezius,  a  Jesuit  of  Strasburg,  who 
wrote  a  book  expressly  to  prove,  that  there  was 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  that  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, than  which  no  two  systems  can  be  more  ir- 
reconcilably opposite.w  It  is  however  remarkable, 
that  all  these  pacific  attempts  to  reunite  the  two 
churches,  .were  made  by  the  persons  now  mention- 
ed, on  their  own  private  authority  ;  they  were  not 
avowed  by  the  higher  powers,  who  alone  were  qual- 
ified to  remove,  modify*  or  explain  away  those  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  that  shocked 
the  protestants  and  justified  their  separation*  It  is 
true  indeed,  that,  in  the  year  1686,  this  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation was  warmly  recommended  by  a  person  prop- 
erly  commissioned,  or  at  least  who  gave  himself 
out  for  such.  This  pacificator  was  Christopher  de 
Rohas,  bishop  of  Tinia,  in  the  district  of  Bosnia  ; 
who,  during  several  years,  frequented,  with  these 
reconciling  views,  the  courts  of  the  protestant 
princes  in  Germany ;  intimated  the  assembling  of  a 
new  council,  that  was  to  be  more  impartial  in  its 
decisions  and  less  restrained  in  its  proceedings  than 
the  council  of  Trent;  nay,  went  still  further,  and  as- 
sured the  protestants,  that  they  should  obtain  with- 
out difficulty  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, they  should  think  proper  to  demand  from 
the  Roman  pontiff,  provided  they  would  acknowl- 
edge his  paternal  authority,  and  no  longer  refuse  a 
Profound  submission  to  his  mild  and  gentle  empire, 
tut  the  artifice  and  designsof  this  specious  mission- 
ary were  easily  detected ;  the  protestant  doctors, 
and  also  their  sovereigns,  soon  perceived  that  a  fair 
and  candid  plan  of  reconciliation  and  union  was 

w  This  book  h  entitled,  La  Reunion  det  Protettan*  de^tti-atbvrg  a 
VEgUte  Bomaine,  published  in  8yo»  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1689.  See 
tfhil.  Jae.  Speneri  Consilia  Theol.  German,  part  Ui.  p.  650,  669. 
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not  what  the  court  of  Rome  had  in  view ;  but  cent.xvo, 
that  a  scheme  was  laid  for  restoring  its  pontiffs  to  "art"' 
their  former  despotic  dominion  over  the  christian 
world.* 

xiv.  The  Romish  peacemakers  found  among  the 
protestants,  and  more  especially  among  those  of  the 
reformed  church,  certain  doctors,  who,  by  a  natur- 
al propensity  to  union  and  concord,  seconded  per- 
haps, in  some,  by  views  of  interest,  or  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  ambition,  were  disposed  to  enter  into  their 
plan,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  it.  These 
doctors  maintained,  that  the  points  in  debate  be- 
tween the  two  churches  were  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  their  separation.  Among  the 
French  protestants,  Lewis  le  Blanc  and  his  disciples 
were  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  go  too  great 
lengths  in  this  matter.?  The  same  accusation  was 
brought,  with  fuller  evidence,  against  Huisseaux, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  Milletiere,  Le  Fe- 
vre,  and  others  of  less  note."  Among  the  British 
divines,  this  excessive  propensity  to  diminish  the 
shocking  absurdities  of  popery  was  less  remarka- 
ble ;  William  Forbes  was  the  principal  person  who 
discovered  an  extreme  facility  to  compose  a  con- 

»  See  Jo.  Wolf*  Jaegeri  Ht*toria  Eccleritut*  8<eculi  xvii.  Christ. 
Eberhartii  Weisraanni  Jfiit*  EccUHast.  Seculi  xvii.  p.  755.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  Commercium  Epittotico  Leibnitianum  of  Gruberus,*  an 
aeeount  of  the  particular  conditions  of  reconciliation  that  were  proposed* 
in  the  year  1660.  to  the  German  courts  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  author- 
ized, a*  it  is  alleged,  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 

y  See  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  Le  Blanc  in  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary y  at  the  article  Beaulieu. 

*  See  the  aboveraentioned  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Milletiere.  For 
a\n  aeeount  of  Hnisseaox,  and  his  pacific  counsels,  see  Rich.  Simon,  Let* 
trem  CAaieiee9  torn.  iii.  p.  14.  Aymon,  Synode*  Nationaux  den  Eglite* 
Heformeee  en  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  765.  The  labours  of  Le  Fevre,  Dither 
to  the  famous  madam  Dacier,  in  the  same  cause,'  are  mentioned  by 
Morhofius,  in  his  Pobjhietor.  torn.  i.  p.  295. 

•  Tom*  i.p,  411,415, 42* 
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cent.xvii.  stderable  number  of  the  differences  that  contribute 
VaJt  V.'  e(*  to  perpetuate  the  separation  between  the  two 
— -■ «  churches.*  With  respect  to  the  Dutch,  it  is  abund- 
antly known,  how  ardently  the  great  and  learned 
Grotius  desired  the  reunion  of  all  christian  church- 
es in  one  general  bond  of  charity  and  concord,  and 
with  what  peculiar  zeal  he  endeavoured  to  reform 
some  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
excuse  others.  But  these,  and  all  the  other  arbitra- 
tors, whose  names  and  whose  efforts  in  this  pacific 
cause  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  derived  no 
other  fruit  from  their,  perhaps,  well  intended  la- 
bours, than  the  displeasure  of  both  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  bitter  reproaches  of  their  respective 
churches. 

In  the  number  of  the  protestant  doctors  who 
discovered  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for  the  reunion  of 
these  churches,  many  writers  place  George  Calix- 
tus,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt.  It  is  nev- 
ertheless certain,  that  this  great  man  discovered  and 
exposed   the  errors  and  corruptions  of   popery 

•  Sec  Forbes1*  Cotuiderationeo  modest*  tt  pacific*  Controveroutrum 
de  Justifications,  Purgatori;  be.  which  were  published  in  8vo.  at  Loo- 
don,  in  the  year  1658,  and  afterward,  more  correctly,  in  Germany,  under 
the  inspection  of  John  Fabrteius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Helmstadt. 
Forbes  is  mentioned  by  Grabe  with  the  highest  encomiums,  in  his  JVcfct 
*dBulHHarmoniamApo9tolicamt  p.  19,  and,  if  we  consider  his  probity,  and 
the  exemplary  regularity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  he  must  be  allow- 
ed to  deserve  the  praise  that  is  due  to  piety  and  good  morals.  Never- 
theless, he  had  his  infirmities,  and  the  wiser  part  of  the  English  doctors 
acknowledge,  that  his  propensity  toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  church 
of  Rome  was  carried  too  far.  See  Burnet's  History  of  Mo  own  Timet, 
vol.  i.  p.  21.  On  this  account  he  has  been  lavishly  praised  by  the  Ro- 
man catholic  writers ;  see  R*  Simon,  Lettrcs  Chotoios,  torn*  iii.  lettr. 
iviii*  p.  119.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to 
spread  among  the  English  a  notion,  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  shall 
not  here  examine,  that  king  Charles  I*  and  archbishop  Laud  had  forme*) 
the  design  of  restoring  popery  in  England* 
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with  a  degree  of  learning  and  perspicuity  that  was  cvrr.xvn. 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  this  century,  and  s"^  "* 
persisted  steadfastly  in  maintaining,  that  the  decrees  « 
and  anathemas  of  the  council  of  Trent  had  banished 
all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  protestant 
churches  and  the  see  of  Rome.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  Calixtus  looked  upon  some  of  the  controver* 
sies  that  divided  the  two  communions  with  much 
more  moderation  and  indulgence  than  was  usual,  and 
decided  them  in  a  manner  that  did  not  seem  suited 
to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times ;  he  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  not  destroyed 
the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity,  but  had  on* 
ly  deformed  them  with  its  senseless  fictions,  and 
buried  them  under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  under  a  mot- 
ley multitude  of  the  most  extravagant  and  intoler- 
able doctrines  and  ceremonies.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly on  this  account,  that  he  has  been  ranked  by 
some  in  the  class  of  the  imprudent  peacemakers 
already  mentioned* 

xv.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  defeat  the  pur-  Jjjygf* 
poses  and  ruin  the  credit  of  these  pacific  arbitra- 
tors, who,  upon  the  whole,  made  up  but  a  motley 
and  ill  composed  society,  weakened  by  intestine 
discords.     It  required  more  dexterity,  and  greater 
efforts  of  genius,  to  oppose  the  progress,  and  dis- 
concert the  sophistry  of  a  set  of  men  who  had  in- 
vented new  methods  of  defending  popery,  and  at- 
tacking its  adversaries.     This  new  species  of  po- 
lemic doctors  were  called  methodists^  and  the  most 
eminent  of  them  arose  in  France,  where  a  perpetual 
scene  of  controversy,  carried  on  with  the  most 
learned  among  the  huguenots,  had  augmented  the 
dexterity,  and  improved  the  theological  talents  of 
the  Roman  catholic  disputants*     1  he  methodises, 
from  their  different  manner  of  treating  the  contro- 
versy in  question,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
In  the  one  we  may  place  those  doctors  whose  method 
of  disputing  with  theprotestants  was  disingenuous 
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csnt.xto.  and  unreasonable,  and  who  followed  the  examples 
Vart  V.'  of  those  military  chiefs,  who  shut  up  their  troops 
■  in  intrench ments  and  strong  holds,  in  order  to  cover 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  proceeding  of  the  Jesuit  Veron,  who 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  protestants  should  be  oblig- 
ed to  prove  the  tenets  of  their  church b  by  plain 
passages  of  scripture,  without  being  allowed  the 
liberty  of  illustrating  these  passages,  reasoningupon 
them,  or  drawing  any  conclusions  from  them.c  In 
the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Nihusius,  an  apos- 
tate from  the  protestant  religion,*1  the  two  WaJen- 
burgs,  and  other  polemics,  who,  looking  upon  it 
as  an  easier  matter  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
than  to  show  upon  what  principles  they  were  orig- 
inally founded,'  obliged  their  adversaries  to  prove 
all  their  assertions  and  objections,  whether  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  kind,  and  confined  them- 
selves to  the  eager  business  of  answering  objec- 
tions, and  repelling  attacks.  We  may  also  place 
among  this  kind  of  methodists  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  judged  it  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  attend 

03*  b  More  especially  the  doctrine*  that  peculiarly  oppose  the  de- 
erees  and  tenets  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

e  Musteus,  De  Utu  Principiorum  Rationi*  in  Controvertiis  Theologi- 
tit,  lib*  h  c.  ir.  p.  23.  G.  Culixti  Digreteio  de  Arte  nova*  p.  125.  Simon, 
Lettret  Choiries,  torn*  i*  p.  276. 

*  See  a  particular  account  of  this  vain  and  superficial  doctor  in  B*y1e»s 
Dictionary,  at  the  article  Nihusius.  His  work*  entitled,  Art  nova  tHcto 
Sacra  Scripture  unico  lucrandi  a  Pont{ficii9  plurimot  in  partes  Luther- 
anorum  detect  a,  etc,  vu  refuted  in  the  moat  satisfactory  manner  by 
Calixtua,  in  hit  Digreteio  in  Arte  Nova  contra  Nihusiura,  a  carious  and 
learned  -work,  which  was  published  *  in  4to.  at  Helmsiadt,  in  1654. 

q3»  •  That  U  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  they  pleaded  prescription 
in  favour  of  popery,  and  acted  like  one  who,  having  been  for  a  longtime 
in  possession  of  an  estate,  refuses  to  produce  his  title,  and.  require*  that 
those  who  question  it  should  prove  its  insufficiency  or  falsehood. 

•ThbpfeoeciisiiiauynavleaFarttftte 
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little  to  the  multitude  of  accusations,  objections,  csmt.xvu. 

m       SECT      II 

and  reproaches,  with  which  the  protestants  loaded  part  i.' 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  Romish  government,  ■ 
discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship,  and  to  confine  the 
whole  controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  di- 
vine institution  and  authority  of  the  churchy  which 
he  thought  it  essential  to  establish  by  the  strongest 
arguments,  as  the  grand  principle  that  would  ren- 
der popery  impregnable/ 

The  mcthodistsoi  the  secondclasswereof  opinion, 
that  the  most  expedient  manner  of  reducing  the  * 
protestants  to  silence,  was  not  to  attack  them  by 
piecemeal,  but  to  overwhelm  them  at  once,  by  the 
weight  of  some  general  principle  or  presumption, 
some  universal  argument,  which  comprehended,  or 
might  be  applied  to,  all  the  points  contested  between 
the  two  churches.  They  imitated  the  conduct  of 
those  military  leaders,  who,  instead  of  spending  their 
titneandstrengthinsiegesandskirmishes,endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  general  and  decisive 
action.  This  method,  if  not  invented,8  was  at  least 
improved  and  seconded  by  all  the  aids  of  eloquence 
and  genius,  by  Nicolle,  a  celebrated  doctor  among 
the  jansenists  ;h  and  it  was  followed  by  many  of 

f  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  methods  of  controversy,  and  of 
•then  used  by  the  church  of  Home,  the  curious  reader  may  consult 
Frid.  Spanheim,  Stricter,  ad  Expoeitionem  Fidei  Boetueti,  torn.  iii. 
opp.  part  ii.  p.  1037.  Jo.  Henr.  Heidegger,  Bister.  Papains,  Period,  vii. 
$  ccxviii.  p.  316.  Walchii  Introduct.  ad  Controvert.  Thcolog.  torn.  ii. 
Weisraanni  Meter.  Eccleriaetica,  Sec.  zvti.p.  726. 

QC?  s  This  method  certainly  was  not  the  invention  of  Nicolle,  for  it 
seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  method  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 
We  may  observe  further,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the 
second  class  of  methodisU  than  to  the  first,  where  Dr.  Mosheim  hat 
placed  him. 

*  Xieolle  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  book,  entitled  Prejugee 
legitime*  centre  lee  Cahinistes,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris  in 
1671,  passed  afterward  through  several  editions,  and  was  answered  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  several  learned  men.    Q^*  It  is  very  remarkable, 
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cknt^ttl  the  disputants  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  were 
p Trt  7/  so  fully  persuaded  of  its  irresistible  influence,  that 

*- they  looked  upon  any  one  of  the  general  points  al* 

ready  mentioned  as  sufficient,  when  properly  hand- 
led, to  overturn  the  whole  protestant  cause.  Hence 
it  was,  that  some  of  these  polemics  rested  the  de- 
fence of  popery  upon  the  single  principle  of  pre- 
scription ;  others  upon  the  vicious  lives  of  several 
of  those  princes  who  had  withdrawn  their  dominions 
from  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  others  again,  upon  the  crim- 
inal nature  of  religious  schism^  with  which  they  re* 
proached  the  promoters  of  the  reformation ;  and 
they  were  all  convinced,  that,  by  urging  their  re- 
spective arguments,  and  making  good  their  respec- 
tive charges,  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries  must 
be  stopped,  and  the  cause  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff 
triumph.1  The  famous  Bossuet  stood  foremost  in 
this  class*  which  he  peculiarly  adorned,  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  genius  and  the  insinuating  charms 
of  his  eloquence.  His  arguments  indeed  were 
more  specious  than  solid,  and  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  were  drawn  were  imprudently 
chosen.  From  the  variety  of  opinions  that  take 
place  among  the  protestant  doctors,  and  the  changes 

that  some  of  the  principal  arguments  employed  in  this  book  against  the 
protestants,  are  precisely  the  same  that  the  deists  make  use  of  to  show, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  genera!  body  of  christians  to  believe  upon  a 
rational  foundation.  The  learned  Claude,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Refer* 
motion,  shoved  in  a  demonstrative  manner,  that  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude  to  examine  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  protestant  religion,  are  muoh  less  than  those  which  occur 
to  a  papist,  whose  faith  is  founded,  not  on  the  plain  word  of  God  alone, 
but  on  the  dictates  of  tradition,  on  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  a  variety 
of  antiquated  records  that  are  beyond  his  reach*  The  protestant  divine 
goes  still  further,  and  proves,  that  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of 
Christianity  and  the  protestant  faith,  that  are  intelligible  by  the  lowest 
capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  upright  and  ton- 
prejudiced  mind. 

1  Frid.  Spanhemii  Dt>*.  de  Pntscriptione  in  Rebus  Fidei  advertu* 
novo*  MethodUtat,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  opp.  p.  1079. 
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that  have  happened  in  their  discipline  and  doctrine,  wr.xra. 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  church 
founded  by  Luther  was  not  the  true  church ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  perpetual  sameness  and 
uniformity  that  reign  in  the  tenets  and  worship  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  pretended  to  prove  itsdivine 
original.*  Such  an  argument  must  indeed  surprise, 
coming  from  a  man  of  learning,  who  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  temporizing  spirit  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  nor  of  the  changes  they  had  permitted  in 
their  discipline  and  doctrine,  according  to  the  genius 
of  time  and  place,  and  the  different  characters  of 
those  whom  they  were  desirous  to  gain  over  to  their 
interests.  It  was  still  more  surprising  in  a  French 
prelate,  since  the  doctors  of  that  nation  generally 
maintain,  that  the  leaden  age  does  not  differ  more 

*  This  is  the  purpose  of  Bossuefs  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises 
JProtestantes,  which  was  published  in  8vo>  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1688, 
and  is  still  considered  by  the  Roman  catholios  aa  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  popery.  Let  them  go  on  in  their  illusions,  and  boast  of  this 
famous  champion  and  defender;  but  if  they  have  any  true  zeal  for  the 
cause  he  defends,  or  any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  supreme  head 
of  their  church,  they  will  bury  in  oblivion  that  maxim  of  this  their  cham- 
pion, that  the  church,  -which  he  frequently  modifies,  varies,  and  changes 
tie  doctrine*,  it  destitute  of  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  q3»  This 
observation  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  might  be  verified  by  numberless  instances 
of  variations  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  Rome,  that  must  strike  ev. 
cry  one  who  has  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that 
ehureh.  But,  without  going  any  farther  than  one  single  instance,  we 
may  observe,  that  Bossuet  had  a  striking  proof  of  the  variations  of  his 
own  church,  in  the  different  reception  that  his  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Faith  met  with  from  different  persons,  and  at  different  times. 
It  was  disapproved  of  by  one  pope,  approved  of  by  another ;  it  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  condemned  by  the  university 
of  Lou  vain;  it  was  censored  by  the  Sorbonne  in  the  year  1671,  and  de* 
dared  by  the  same  society  a  true  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith  in  the 
following  century.  For  a  foil  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  and  other  va- 
riations, see  Wake's  Exposition,  fee.  Le  Clere,  Biol  Univ.  torn.  xL 
p.  498,  fee.  General  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Wake,  in  the  note,  and 
Biblioth.  des  Sciences,  Ice.  torn,  xviii.  p.  29,  &c. 
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cent.xvil  from  the  age  of  gold,  than  the  modern  church  of 
"art  V"  Rome  differs  from  the  ancient  and  primitive  church 
*-"  '     ■'  of  that  famous  city. 

ih»2TS  TVL  These  various  attempts  of  the  votaries  of 
cggjtoiiie  Rome,  though  they  gave  abundant  exercise  to  the 
activity  and  vigilance  of  the  protestant  doctors, 
were  not  however  attended  with  any  important  rev- 
olutions, or  any  considerable  fruits*  Some  princes 
indeed,  and  a  few  learned  men,  were  thereby  se- 
duced into  the  communion  of  that  church,  from 
whose  superstition  and  tyranny  their  ancestors  had 
delivered  themselves  and  others ;  but  these  defec- 
tions were  only  personal,  nor  was  there  any.  people 
or  province  either  inclined  or  engaged  to  follow 
these  examples.  Among  the  more  illustrious  de- 
serters of  the  protestant  religion,  were  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,1  a  princess  of  great  spirit  and 
genius,  but  precipitate  and  vehement  in  almost  all 
her  proceedings,  and  preferring  her  ease,  pleasure, 
and  liberty,  to  all  other  considerations  ;m  Wolfgang 

I  See  Arkenholt,  Memoire*  de  la  Rein*  Christine,  which  contains  a 
variety  of  agreeable  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

(£j*  m  The  candid  and  impartial  writer,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  has  given  an  ample  account  of  the  circumstances  that  attended 
this  queen's  change  of  religion,  and  of  the  causes  that  might  have  con* 
tributed  to  determine  her  to  a  step  so  unexpected  and  inexcusable.  It 
was  neither  the  subtilty  of  Des  Cartes,  nor  the  dexterity  of  Canut,  that 
brought  about  this  event,  as  Baillet  would  persuade  us.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  seems  to  have  been  this  ;  Christina,  having  had  her  senti* 
ments  of  religion  in  general  considerably  perverted  by  the  licentious  in- 
sinuations of  her  favourite  Bourdelot,  was,  by  that  means,  prepared  for 
embracing  any  particular  religion  that  pleasure,  interest,  or  ambition, 
should  recommend  to  her.  Upon  this  foundation,  the  Jesuits  Macedo, 
Maljnes,  and  Cassati,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Pimentel,  and 
encouraged  by  the  courts  of  Rome,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  employed  their 
labours  and  dexterity  in  the  conversion  of  this  princess,  whose  passion 
.  for  Italy,  together  with  that  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  that  made  her  desirous  of  sojourning  there,  may  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her  embrace  the  religion  of  that  coun> 
try. 
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William,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Christian  cENT.xyn; 
William,  marquis  of  Brandenburg;  Ernest,  prince 
of  Hesse  ;n  John  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick ; 
and  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland. 

The  learned  men  that  embraced  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church  of  Rome,  were,  baron  Boine- 
burg,  secretary  to  the  elector  ot  Mentz,  and  an 
eminent  patron  of  erudition  and  genius,0  Christo- 
pher Ranzow,  a  knight  of  Holstein,p  Casper  Sci- 
oppius,  Petrus  Bertius,  Christopher  Besold,  Ulric 
Hunnius,  Nicholas  Stenon,  a  Danish  physician  of 
great  reputation  in  his  profession,  John  Philip 
Pfeiffer,  professor  at  Konigsburg,  Lucas  Holste- 
nius,  Petrus  Lambechius,  Henry  Blumius,  pro- 
fessor at  Helmstadt,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  ex- 
cessive vanity ,°»  Daniel  Nesselius,  Andrew  From- 

■  This  learned  and  well  meaning  prinoe  was  engaged,  by  the  conver- 
sation and  importunities  of  Valerius  Magnus,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the 
capuchin  order,  to  embrace  popery,  in  the  year  1551*  See  Gruberi 
Commercium  Epiatol-  leibnitianum,  torn*  i.  p.  27,  35.  Memoires  de  la 
Heine  Christine,  torn.  i.  p.  216.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  this 
prince,  together  with  Anthony  Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  several 
others  who  went  over  to  the  church  of  Roue,  did  not  go  over  to  that 
church  of  Home  which  is  now  exhibited  to  us  in  the  odious  forms  of  su- 
perstition and  tyranny,  but  to  another  kind  of  church,  which  perhaps 
never  existed  but  in  their  idea,  and  which  at  least  has  long  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. That  this  was  the  case  appears  evidently  from  the  theological  writ- 
ings of  prince  Ernest. 

°  This  eminent  mao,  who  had  more  learning  than  philosophy,  and 
who  was  more  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  memory,  than  for  the 
rectitude  of  his  judgment,  followed  the  example  of  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
in  the  year  1653.  See  Gruberi  Commercium  EpistoL  Leibnitianum,  in 
which  his  Letters  and  those  of  Coringius  are  published,  torn.  i.  p.  85 > 
3T,  39,  48,  56,  60,  70,  76,  93,  fee* 

p  See  Molleri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  520. 

*  Blumius  deserted  from  the  protestant  church  in  the  year  1654.  See 
Burckardi  ffittoria  BibKoth*  Autput*,  part  iii.  p.  223,  233*  Gruberi 
Commercium  EptitoL  Leibnitianum,  torn. L  p.  41,  95, 135, 137, 379, 388, 
ilO.  In  these  letters  he  is  called  Floras,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  Ger- 
man name  Blum,  which  signifies  ajfaoer* 
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cent.  xvu.  mius,  Barthold  Nihusius,  Christopher  Hellwigius, 
Vart  i!"  Matthew  Praetorius,  and  a  few  others  of  inferior 
— ■■  rank  in  the  learned  world.  But  these  conversions, 
when  considered  with  the  motives  that  produced 
them,  will  be  found,  in  reality,  less  honourable  to 
the  church  of  Rome  than  they  are  in  appearance  ; 
for  if  in  the  list  of  princes  and  learned  men  above- 
mentioned,  we  efface  those  whom  the  temptations 
of  adversity,  the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
the  suggestions  of  levity,  the  effects  of  personal  at- 
tachments, the  power  of  superstition  upon  a  feeble 
and  irresolute  mind,  and  other  motives  of  like 
merit,  engaged  to  embrace  the  Romish  religion, 
these  proselytes  will  be  reduced  to  a  number  too 
small  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  protestant  churches.1" 
T!£e*faS!  xvil  The  christian  churches  in  the  east,  which 
^in  the  ^^  independent  on  the  yoke  of  Rome,  did  not 
stand  less  firm  and  steadfast  against  the  attempts  of 
the  papal  missionaries  than  those  of  Europe.  The 
pompous  accounts  which  several  Roman  catholic 
writers  have  given  of  the  wonderful  success  of  these 
missionaries  among  the  nestorians  and  monophy- 
sites,  are  little  else  than  splendid  fables,  designed 
to  amuse  and  dazzle  the  multitude ;  and  many  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors 
acknowledge,  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  in 
no  other  light.  As  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
those  who  mention  the  strong  propensity  discover, 
ed  by  several  of  the  heads  and  superintendants  of 
the  christian  sects  in  these  remote  regions,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff/     It 

'  See  for  a  particular  account  of  these  proselytes  to  popery,  Weis- 
man's  Hutoria  Eccles.  See.  xvii.  p.  738.  Walikins's  Intraductio  in  Con- 
trovernai,  torn.  ii.  p.  728-  Arnold's  Kirchen  und  Xetxer  Hittorie, 
partii.  p.  913,  and  other  writers  of  oivil  and  literary  history. 

•  See  the  remarks  made  by  Chardin  in  several  plaees  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  travels.  See  also  what  Urban  Cerri,  in  his  Present  State  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  says  of  the  ArmenUme  and  Coptet.    It  is  true  in- 
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is  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  Rome,  in  two  re*  cent.xvii. 
markable  instances,  suffered  a  considerable  dimi-  *PEVCRTT  "• 
nution  of  its  influence  and  authority  in  the  eastern  ^ 

world  during  this  century.  One  of  these  instances 
was  the  dreadful  revolution  in  Japan,  which  has 
been  already  related,  and  which  was  unhappily  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  in  that 
great  monarchy.  The  other  was  the  downfal  of 
popery  by  the  extirpation  of  its  missionaries  in  the 
empire  of  Abyssinia,  of  which  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper, or  foreign  from  our  purpose,  to  give  here 
a  brief  account. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  renewed,  under 
the  most  auspicious  encouragement,  the  mission 
to  Abyssi ttk  that  had  been,  for  some  time  before 
that  periodf  interrupted  and  suspended.  For  the 
emperor  Susneius,  who  assumed  the  denomination 
of  Seltam  Segued,  after  the  defeat  of  his  enemies 
and  his  accession  to  the  crown,  covered  the  mis- 
sionaries with  his  peculiar  protection.  Gained 
over  to  their  cause,  partly  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the  hopes  of  maintaining 
himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  succours  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  committed  the  whole  government 
of  the  church  to  Alphonso  M endez,  a  missionary 
from  that  nation ;  created  him  patriarch  of  the 
Abyssinians ;  and  not  only  swore,  in  a  public  man* 
ner,  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year 
1626,  but  moreover  obliged  his  subjects  to  aban- 
don the  religious  rites  and  tenets  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  embrace  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 

deed  that  among  these  sects  the  papal  missionaries  sometimes  form  eon* 
grcgations  that  are  obedient  to  the  see  of  Home  ;  but  these  congrega- 
tion* are  poor  and  inconsiderable,  and  composed  only  o^  a  handful  of 
members.  Thas  the  capuchins,  about  the  middle  of  the  century  now 
under  consideration,  founded  a  small  congregation  among  the  mono* 
phjrsites  of  Asia,  whose  bishop  resides  at  Aleppo.  SeeLequien,  Orien* 
Chrittimru*,  torn.  ii.  p.  1409. 
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cent.xvil  Romish  church.  But  the  new  patriarch  ruined, 
VartV."  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  imprudence,  and  arro- 
*=&*i — -  gance,  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
occasioned  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff's authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  had  really 
been  established  upon  solid  foundations.  For  he 
began  his  ministry  with  the  most  inconsiderate  acts 
of  violence  and  despotism.  Following  the  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  he  employed  formidable 
threatenings  and  cruel  tortures  to  convert  the 
Abyssinians ;  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  together 
with  their  priests  and  ministers,  held  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest  veneration,  and 
were  willing  to  part  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
rather  than  forsake  it.  He  also  ordered  those  to 
be  rebaptized,  who,  in  compliance  wifl  the  orders 
of  the  emperor,  had  embraced  the  faitl  of  Rome, 
as  if  their  former  religion  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  system  of  paganism/  This  the  Abyssi- 
nian clergy  looked  upon  as  a  shocking  insult  upon 
the  religious  discipline  of  their  ancestors,  as  even 
more  provoking  than  the  violence  and  barbarities 
practised  against  those  who  refused  to  submit  to 
the  papal  yoke.  Nor  did  the  insolent  patriarch 
rest  satisfied  with  these  arbitrary  and  despotic  pro- 
ceedings in  the  church  ;  he  excited  tumults  and 
factions  in  the  state,  and,  with  an  unparalleled  spirit 

OCj*  *  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Abystinians  differ  bat  Tery 
little  from  the  Copts  in  Egypt*  and  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of  Alex* 
andria  as  their  spiritual  chief.  They  receive' the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, the  three  first  Couneils,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.  Their  first  conversion  to  Christianity  is  attributed  by 
some  to  the  famous  prime  minister  of  their  queen  Candace,  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*  ;  it  is  however  probable,  that  the  general 
cop  version  ot  that  great  empire  was  not  perfected  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  Fromentius,  ordained  bishop  of  Axuma  by  Athanasius,  ex- 
ercised his  ministry  among  them  with  the  most  astonishing  suoceas. 
They  were  esteemed  a  pure  church  before  they  fell  into  the  errors  of 
Eutyehesand  Dioaeorus;  and  even  sinco  that  period  they  are  still  a. 
purer  church  than  that  of  Borne* 
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of  rebellion  and  arrogance,  encroached  upon  the  csjrr.xm* 

SECT     XX* 

prerogatives  of  the  throne,  and  attempted  to  give  *a*t  i. 
law  to  the  emperor  himself.     Hence  arose  civil  ■ 

commotions,  conspiracies,  and  seditions,  which  ex- 
cited in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
produced  at  length,  in  the  year  1631,  a  public  dec- 
laration from  the  throne,  by  which  the  Abyssinian 
monarch  annulled  the  orders  he  had  formerly  given 
in  favour  of  popery,  and  left  his  subjects  at  liberty, 
either  to  persevere  in  the  doctrine  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome.  This  ra- 
tional declaration  was  mild  and  indulgent  toward 
the  Jesuits,  considering  the  treatment  their  inso- 
lence and  presumption  had  so  justly  deserved ;  but 
in  the  following  reign  much  severer  measures  were 
employed  against  them.  Basilides,  the  son  of  Se- 
gued, who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1632, 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  rid  his  dominions  of  these  troublesome 
and  despotic  guests  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1634,  he  banished  from  the  territories  of  Ethiopia 
the  patriarch  Mendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  and 
Europeans  that  belonged  to  his  retinue,  and  treat- 
ed the  Roman  catholic  missionaries  with  excessive 
rigour  and  severity."     From  this  period  the  very 

■  See  Ludolfi  I/ittor.  jEthiopica,  lib.  iii.  cap,  xii.  Geddes's  Church 
history  of  Ethiopia,  p.  23d.  La  Croze,  HUtoire  du  Chrittianitme  de 
PEthioptet  p.  79.  Lobo,  Voyage  d'Abytsinie,  p.  116,  130,  144,  with  the 
additions  of  Le  Grand,  p.  173,  and  the  fourth  Dissertation  that  is  sub* 
joined  to  the  second  volume.  In  this  dissertation  Le  Grand,  himself  a 
Roman  catholic,  makes  the  following  remark  upon  the  eonduot  of  the 
patriarch  Mendez ;  "  It  were  to  be  wished,"  says  he,  "  that  the  patri- 
arch had  never  intermeddled  in  such  a  variety  of  affairs,*'  by  -which  ndfr 
igated  expression  the  author  meant  hit  ambitious  attempts  to  govern  in 
the  cabinet  a*  -well  at  in  the  church, "  nor  carried  his  authority  to  sack, 
a  height,  as  to  behave  in  Ethiopia  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  country  where 
the  inqtdtUion  was  established ;  for  by  this  conduct  he  set  ail  the  peo- 
ple against  him,  and  excited  in  them  such  an  aversion  to  the  Rosaaa 

VOL.  V.  18 
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csNT.xyix.  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  its  pontiff,  were 
objects  of  the  highest  aversion  among  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  guarded  their  frontiers  with  the  great- 
est vigilance  and  the  strictest  attention,  lest  any 
Jesuit  or  Romish  missionary  should  steal  into  their 
territories  in  disguise,  and  excite  new  tumults  and 
commotions  in  the  kingdom.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiffs indeed  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  recover 
the  authority  they  had  lost  by  the  ill  success  and 
misconduct  of  the  Jesuits.  They  began  by  send- 
ing two  capuchin  monks  to  repair  their  loss ;  but 
these  unfortunate  wretches  were  no  sooner  discov- 
ered than  they  were  stoned  to  death.  They  after, 
ward  employed  more  artful  and  clandestine  meth- 
ods of  reviving  the  missions,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  influence  and  intercession  of  Lewis  XIV.  king 
of  France,  to  procure  admission  for  their  emissa- 
ries into  the  Abyssinian  empire  ;w  but,  as  for  as 

catholics  in  general,  and  to  the  jesuita  in  particular,  as  nothing  has  been 
hitherto  able  to  diminish,  and  which  subsists  in  its  foil  force  to  this  day/* 
OCj*  The  third  book  of  La  Croze's  History,  which  relates  to  the  prog- 
ress and  rain  of  this  mission,  is  translated  by  Mr.  Lockman  into  English, 
and  inserted  in  The  Travel*  of  the  Jcruils,  vol.  i.  p.  308,  Sec.  as  also  is 
Foneet's  Voyage,  mentioned  in  the  following  note. 

w  These  projects  are  mentioned  by  Cerri,  in  his  Etat  Preterit  de 
PEgtue  Jt»mainet  p*  317.  Le  Grand,  in  his  Supplement  to  Lobo's  Iti* 
nerarium  •Etkiopicum,  torn.  i.  p«  181.*  The  reader  who  would  know 
what  credit  is  to  be  giren  to  what  the  Jesuits  say  of  the  attachment  and 
veneration  which  the  Asiatic  and  African  christians  express  for  the 
church  of  Borne,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  relations  of  Le  Grand, 
who  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  no  enemy  to  the  Jesuits,  and  who  drew 
his  relations  from  the  most  authentic  records,  with  those  of  Poncct,  a 
French  physician,  who  went  into  Ethiopia  in  the  year  1698,  accompa- 
nied by  father  Bredevent,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  during  the  voyage.    This 

CCT  •  Father  Lobe*  who  leased  ate  jean  mEtMopm,  aeoaifan  eaekawat  and 
Italy,  though  simple  and  sucemet  assulptisn  of  that  vast  empve,  in  bit  IHtterwtum 
Mtkkpkum*  Ttts  itinerary  was  feandatod  into  Freoeh  by  M.  1^  Graod,  and  enriched 
ay  him  with  several  eoriotis  anecdotes  and  diuemtkm*.  Hence  Dr.  Moiheun  sometime* 
•notes  the  Itinerarwm  ante  the  title  of  Voyage  dTJbiuinU,  referring  to  Le  Gland's 
French  translation  of*. 
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we  have  learnt,  these  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  cm-nxm. 
unsuccessful,  nor  have  the  pontiffs  or  their  votaries  SPE"T  "' 
been  as  yet  able  to  calm  the  resentment  of  fliat  ex-   «=«•• 
asperated  nation,  or  to  conquer  its  reluctance  against 
the  worship  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of 
Rome/ 

xvm.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  views  to  the  tvp^uu; 
external  state  and  condition  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

comparison  will  convince  every  ingenuous  and  impartial  inqairer,  that 
the  aocounts  of  the  Jesuits  are  not  to  be  trusted  to,  and  that  they  sur- 
pass ancient  Carthage  itself  in  the  art  of  deceiving.  Poncet's  Voyage 
is  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  tfuc  Jesuitical  work,  entitled,  jLct* 
ires  Curieusts  et  E>!ifiuntes  des  Missions  Ktrangeres 

*Lafitau  and  Reboulet,  who  hare  composed  each  a  Life  of  pope 
Clement  XI.  tell  us  that  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  desired  the  Roman 
pontiff,  in  the  year  1708,  to  send  to  his  court  missionaries  and  legates  to 
instruct  him  and  his  people,  and  to  receive  their  submission  to  the  see 
of  Some.  These  biographers  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  this  mon- 
arch actually  embraced  the  communion  of  Rome  in  the  year  1712.  But 
these  assertions  are  idle  fictions,  forged  by  the  Jesuit*  and  their  crea- 
tures* It  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  that  so  lately  as  a  very  few 
years  ago,  the  edict  prohibiting  all  Europeans  to  enter  into  Ethiopia  was 
still  in  force,  and  was  executed  with  the  greatest  severity.  Even  the 
Turks  are  included  in  this  prohibition;  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  Egyptian  roonbphy sites,  who  have  once  entered  within  the 
Abyssinian  territories,  are -not  allowed  to  return  into  their  own  country. 
AU  these  facts  are  confirmed  by  a  modern  writer  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable authority,  the  learned  and  worthy  M.  Maillet,  the  French  con- 
sul general  io  Egypt,  and  ambassador  from  tawis  XIV.  to  the  emperor 
Of  Abyssinia,  In  his  Description  de  VBgypte9  part  i.  p.  385,  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  ito.  in  the  year  1735.  See  also  he  Grand's  Sup- 
plement to  Lobo's  Itinerariutfif  which  was  published  in  the  year  17*8. 
This  last  mentioned  author,  after  relating  all  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  in  our  times,  by  the  French  nation  and  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
to  introduce  Romish  priests  into  Abyssinia,  adds,  that  all  such  attempts 
must  appear  vain  and  chimerical  to  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  its  inhabitants  j 
hie  words  are  {  Teutes  pes  enterprise*  paroitrent  ehinseriques  a  ceux  qui 
connoUront  f Mistime  et  Us  Abissins.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Use 
new  mission  which  Ss  preparing  at  Rome  for  the  empire  of  Abyssinia, 
w/ill  prove  a  new  instance  of  the  solidity  of  Af .  he  Grand's  reflection. 
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cENT.xra.  and  to  the  good  or  ill  success  that  attended  its  en- 
pabt  "'  deavours  to  extend  its  dominion  in  the  different 
11  parts  of  the  world.    It  will  be  now  proper  to  change 

the  scene,  to  consider  this  church  in  its  internal 
constitution,  and  to  pass  in  review  its  polity,  disci- 
pline, institutions,  and  doctrine.  Its  ancient  form 
of  government  still  remained ;  but  its  pontiffs  and 
bishops  lost,  in  many  places,  no  small  part  of  that 
extensive  authority  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The 
halcyon  days  were  now  over,  in  which  the  papal 
clergy  excited  with  impunity  seditious  tumults  in 
the  state,  intermeddled  openly  in  the  transactions 
of  government,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  sov- 
ereigns and  subjects  by  the  thunder  of  their  anath- 
emas, and,  imposing  burdensome  contributions  on 
the  credulous  multitude,  filled  their  coffers  by  no* 
torious  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  pope 
himself,  though  still  honoured  with  the  same  pom- 
pous titles  and  denominations,  found  nevertheless 
frequently,  by  a  mortifying  and  painful  experience, 
that  these  titles  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their 
former  signification,  and  that  the  energy  of  these 
denominations  diminished  from  day  to  day.  For 
now  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe 
had  adopted  that  important  maxim  that  had  been 
formerly  peculiar  to  the  French  nation ;  That  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  is  entirely  confined  to 
matters  of  a  religious  and  spiritual  nature^  and  can- 
not, under  any  pretext  whatsoever^  extend  to  civil 
transactions  or  worldly  affairs.  In  the  schools  in- 
deed, and  colleges  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  Romish  priests  and  doctors, 
the  majesty  of  the  pope  was  still  exalted  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms, and  his  prerogatives  displayed  with 
all  imaginable  pomp.  The  Jesuits  also,  who  have 
been  always  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  assertors  of  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
of  the  Roman  see,  and  who  give  themselves  out 
for  the  pope's  most  obsequious  creatures,  raised 
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their  voices,  in  this  ignoble  cause,  even  above  those  cemt-xvu. 
of  the  schools  and  colleges.  Nay,  even  in  the  ""tV." 
courts  of  sovereign  princes,  very  flattering  terms  ' 

and  high  sounding  phrases  were  sometimes  used, 
to  express  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  church.  But  as  it  happens  in  other  cases,  that 
men's  actions  are  frequently  very  different  from 
their  language,  so  was  this  observation  particular- 
ly verified  in  the  case  of  Home's  holy  father.  He 
was  extolled  in  words,  by  those  who  despised  him 
most  in  reality ;  and  when  any  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  the  pnnces  of  his  communion,  the  latter 
respected  his  authority  no  further  than  they  found 
expedient  for  their  own  purposes,  and  measured  the 
extent  of  his  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction,  not  by 
the  slavish  adulation  of  the  colleges  and  the  Jesuits, 
but  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  and  inde- 
pendence. 

xdl  This  the  Roman  pontiffs  learned,  by  a  disa-  The  rupture 
greeable  experience,  as  often  as  they  endeavoured,  v.^SSukev** 
during  this  century,  to  resume  their  former  pre-  netiw* 
tensions,  to  interpose  their  authority  in  civil  affairs, 
and  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  sovereign 
states.  The  conduct  of  Paul  V.  and  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  it,  furnish  a  striking  exam- 
ple that  abundantly  verifies  this  observation.  This 
haughty  and  arrogant  pontiff  laid  the  republic  of 
Venice  under  an  interdict  in  the  year  1606.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  insolent  proceeding,  were 
the  prosecution  of  two  ecclesiastics  for  capital 
crimes ;  as  also  two  wise  edicts,  one  of  which  pro- 
hibited the  erection  of  any  more  religious  edifices 
in  the  Venetian  territories,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  senate ;  and  the  other  the  aliena- 
tion of  any  lay  possessions  or  estates  in  favour  of 
the  clergy,  without  the  express  approbation  of  the 
republic.  The  Venetian  senate  received  this  pa- 
pal insult  with  dignity,  and  conducted  themselves 
under  it  with  becoming  resolution  and  fortitude. 
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curr.xn*  Their  first  step  was  to  prevent  their  clergy  from 
"art  V.'  executing  the  interdict,  by  an  act  prohibiting  that 
cessation  of  public  worship,  and  that  suspension  of 
the  sacraments,  which  the  pope  had  commanded  in 
this  imperious  mandate.  Their  next  step  was  equal- 
ly vigorous ;  for  they  banished  from  their  territories 
die  Jesuits  and  capuchin  friars,  who  obeyed  the  or- 
ders of  the  pope,  in  opposition  to  their  express  com* 
mands.  In  the  process  of  this  controversy  they 
employed  their  ablest  pens,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Paul  Sarpi,  of  the  order 
of  Semites,  to  demonstrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  to  determine,  on  the  other, 
after  an  accurate  and  impartial  inquiry,  the  true 
limits  of  the  Roman  pontiff's  jurisdiction  *nd  au- 
thority. The  arguments  of  these  writers  were  so 
strongand  urgent,  that  Baronius,and  the  other  learn- 
ed advocates  whom  the  pope  had  employed  in  sup- 
porting his  pretensions  and  defending  his  measures, 
struggled  in  vain  against  their  irresistible  evidence. 
In  the  mean  time  all  things  tended  toward  a  rup- 
ture, and  Paul  V.  was  gathering  together  his  forces 
in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  Venetians,  when 
Henry  IV*  king  of  France,  interposed  as  mediator/ 
and  concluded  a  peace  between  the  contending 
parties,  on  conditions  not  very  honourable  to  the 
ambitious  pontiff.8    For  the  Venetians  could  not 

(£j*  y  It  mast  be  observed  here,  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
and  not  of  the  Venetians,  that  Henry  IV.  interposed  as  mediator.  The 
Venetians  had  nothing  to  fear.  Their  cause  was  considered  as  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Italy  ;  and  the  dukes  of  Urbino* 
Modena,  and  Savoy,  had  already  offered  their  troops  and  services  to  the 
republic.  Bat  the  rash  pontiff,  perceiving  the  storm  that  was  gathering 
against  him,  took  refuge  in  the  French  monarch's  intercession. 

« Betide  De  Thou  and  other  historians,  tee  Daniel  Butnre  4e  Id 
France,  torn.  x.  p.  385.  Heidegger's  HUfria  Papattu,  Period,  vii. 
sect.  eexx.  p.  322.  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaegeri  Hitttria  Eeclet.  Stse*  xvii.  Dq? 
ceon.  i.  p.  108.  More  especially  the  writings  of  the  famous  Paul  Sarpi, 
commonly  called  Fra  Paolo,  and  of  the  other  divines  and  canonists 
that  defended  the  cause  of  the  republic,  deserve  a  careful  and  attentive 
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be  persuaded  to  repeal  the  edicts  and  resolutions  aorr.xyn, 
they  had  issued  out  against  the  court  of  Rome  up- 
on this  occasion,  nor  to  recal  the  Jesuits  from  their 
exile.1    It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time  of  this 

perusal.  For  these  writing*  were  composed  with  inch  solidity,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  that  they  produoed  remarkable  effects,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  open  the  eyes  of  several  princes  and  magistrates  ;  and  to 
prevent  their  submitting  blindly  and  implicitly,  as  their  ancestors, had 
done,  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Among  the  most 
masterly  pieces  written  in  this  cause,  we  must  place  Fra  Paolo's  htoria 
telle  case  ptu$ate  entre  Paul  V.  et  la  Rcpubl  <H  Venetia,  published  in 
4to»  at  Mh-andol  j,  in  the  year  1634  ;  and  his  MUtoria  Interdict*  Veneti, 
which  was  published  in  4to.  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1626,  by  bishop 
Bedell,  who,  during  these  troubles,  had  been  chaplain  to  the  English 
tmV&ssador  at  Venice*  Paul  V.  by  forcing  the  Venetians  to  publish  to 
the  world,  in  these  admirable  productions,  his  arrogance  and  temerity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  many  truths  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
popes  on  the  other,  was  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  perplexities  and 
oppositions  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  to  encounter  in  after  times. 

■  When  the  peace  was  made  between  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  in 
the  year  1607,  the  capuchins  aud  the  other  ecclesiastics,  that  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  their  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  all 
reinstated  in  their  respective  functions,  except  the  Jesuits.  These  lat- 
ter however  were  recalled  in  the  year  1657,  under  the  pontificate  of  Al- 
exander VII.  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  and  importunate  requests  of 
Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and  several  other  princes,  who  gave  the 
Venetieae  no  rest  until  they  readmitted  these  dangerous  guests  into  their 
territories.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  the  Jesuits  never  re- 
covered the  credit  and  influence  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  that  re* 
public,  nor,  at  this  present  time,  is  there  any  people  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, among  whom  their  society  has  less  power  than  among  the  Ve- 
netians, who  have  never  yet  forgot  their  rebellious  behaviour  during  the 
quarrel  now  mentioned-  See  the  Voyage  Hutorique  en  Itahe,  AUemag* 
ne,  Swme,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  8vo-  in  the  year  1796,  torn,  i*  p. 
291.  It  is  further  worthy  of  observation,  that  since  this  famous  quarrel 
between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  court  of  Rome,  the  built  and 
rescripts  of  the  popes  have  just  as  much  authority  in  that  republic,  as 
its  senate  jcdges  consistent  with  the  rules  of  wise  policy,  and  the  true 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  community.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  go- 
no  further  than  the  respectable  testimony  of  cardinal  Henry  Norie, 
who,  in  the  year  1676,  wrote  to  Magliabecohi  in  the  following  terms  » 
Poehe  BuUepatBevam  quelle  acqtie  i»«rw,  la  parte  del  Adriatic*,  per  le 
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cent.xvil  rupture,  the  senate  of  Venice  entertained  serious 
pAcRTT  V.'  thoughts  of  a  total  separation  from  the  church  of 
1  Rome,  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  England  and 

Holland  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  confirm 
them.  But  many  considerations  of  a  momentous 
nature  intervened  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
design,  which,  as  it  would  seem,  had  not  the  ap- 
probation of  the  sagacious  and  prudent  Fra  Paolo, 
notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  tyranny  and 
maxims  of  the  court  of  Rome,b 
|jrj«eoat«*  xx.  Had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  the  same 
SiHL'Se'  w^om  and  resolution  that  distinguished  the  Vehe- 
twitV  p«w  tians,  their  contest  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
begun  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIIL  in  the 
year  1641,  and  was  carried  on  until  the  year  1666, 
would  have  been  terminated  in  a  manner  equally 
disadvantageous  to  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  The  Portuguese,  unable  to  bear 
any  longer  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Span- 
ish  government,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  chose 
don  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  for  their  king.  Uiban 
VIIL  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome,  ob- 
stinately refused,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest 
and  pressing  solicitations,  both  of  the  French  and* 
Portuguese,  either  to  acknowledge  don  John's  ti- 
tle to  the  crown,  or  to  confirm  the  bishops  whom, 
this  prince  had  named  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  in  Por- 
tugal. Hence  it  happened,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdom  remained  for  a  long  time  without 

massime  lasciate  net  Tettamento  di  Fra  Paolo ;  ue.  Few  papal  bulls  past 
the  Po9  or  approach  the  coasts  of  the  .Adriatic  sea  ;  the  maxims  be* 
queathed  to  the  Venetians  by  Fra  Paolo  render  this  passage  extremely 
difficult. 

*  This  design  of  the  Venetians  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Burnet* 
In  his  Life  of  bishop  Bedell,  and  by  La  Courayer,  in  his  Deftnse  de  la 
J\fat*veUe  Traduction  de  FBistoire  du  Concile  ae  Trente,  published  i» 
8vo.  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1742,  p.  35.  This  latter  writer  shows 
plainly,  that  Fra  Paolo,  though  his  sentiments  differed  in  many  points 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  did  not  approve  of  all  the 
tenets  received  by  the  protestauts,  nor  suggest  to  the  Venetians  the  de- 
sign  of  renouncing  the  ttomith  faith* 
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bishops.     The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ  upon  cest.xto. 

*  a  SECT     XX* 

earth,  whose  character  ought  to  set  him  above  the   fart  x. 
fear  of  man,  was  so  slavishly  apprehensive  of  the  - 

resentment  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that,  rather  than 
offend  that  monarch,  he  violated  the  most  solemn 
obligations  of  his  station,  by  leaving  such  a  num- 
ber of  churches  without  pastors  and  spiritual 
guides.  The  French,  and  other  European  courts, 
advised  and  exhorted  the  new  king  of  Portugal  to 
follow  the  noble  example  of  the  Venetians,  and  to 
assemble  a  national  council,  by  which  the  new  cre- 
ated bishops  might  be  confirmed,  in  spite  of  the 
pope,  in  their  respective  sees.  Don  John  seemed 
disposed  to  listen  to  their  councils,  and  to  act  with 
resolution  and  vigour  at  this  important  crisis ;  but 
his  enterprising  spirit  was  checked  by  the  formi- 
dable power  of  the  inquisition,  the  incredible  su- 
perstition of  the  people,  and  the  blind  zeal  and  at- 
tachment that  the  nation,  in  general,  discovered  for 
the  person  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Hence  the  popes  continued  their  insults  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  peace  concluded 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  five  and  twenty  years 
after  this  revolution,  that  the  bishops  nominated  by 
the  king  were  confirmed  by  the  pope.  It  was  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  that  an  accommo- 
dation was  brought  about  between  the  courts  of 
Portugal  and  Rome.  It  must  indeed  be  observed, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese,  that  notwith- 
standing their  superstitious  attachment  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  they  vigorously  opposed  its  ambitious 
pontiff  in  all  his  attempts  to  draw  from  this  contest 
an  augmentation  of  his  power  and  authority  in  that 
kingdom  ;  nor  did  the  bishops  permit,  in  their  re- 
spective sees,  any  encroachment  to  be  made,  at 
this  time,  upon  the  privileges  and  rights  enjoyed 
by  their  monarchs  in  former  ages.c 

e  See  Geddes's  History  ofthe  Pope's  behaviour  toward  Portugal,  from 
1641  to  1666,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  loin.  ii.  p.  73—186.    Th* 
VOL.  V.  19 
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curr.xrn.  xxl  There  had  subsisted*  during  many  preced- 
p^Vi1.  ing  ages,  an  almost  uninterrupted  misintelligence 
■'  between  the  French  monarchs  and  the  Roman  pon- 
Ste^S  tl^s>  which  had  often  occasioned  an  6pen  rupture, 
SST^TrS  aiK*  which  produced  more  than  once  that  violent 
man  pomiffi.  effect  during  this  century.  The  greatest  exertions 
of  industry,  artifice,  affid  assiduous  labour  were 
employed  by  the  popes,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  to  conquer  the  aversion  that  the  French  had 
conceived  against  the  pretensions  and  authority  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  undermine  imperceptibly, 
and  enervate  and  destroy  by  degrees,  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church.  In  this  arduous  and  important 
enterprise  the  Jesuits  acted  a  principal  part,  and 
seconded,  with  all  their  dexterity  and  craft,  the  de- 
signs of  the  aspiring  pontiffs.  But  these  attempts 
and  stratagems  were  effectually  defeated  and  dis- 
concerted by  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  while  many 
able  pens  exposed  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the 
papal  claims,  Richer,  Launoy,  Petrus  de  Marca, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Ellis  du  Pin,  and  others,  dis- 
played their  learning  and  talents  in  this  contest, 
though  with  different  degrees  of  merit.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Gallican  church, 
which  they  confirmed  by  recent  authorities,  and 
enforced  by  new  and  victorious  arguments.  It 
will  naturally  be  thought,  that  these  bold  and  re- 
spectable defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties  both 
of  church  and  state  were  amply  rewarded,  for  their 
generous  labours,  by  peculiar  marks  of  the  appro- 
bation and  protection  of  the  court  of  France.  Bat 
this  was  so  far  from  being  always  the  case,  that 
they  received,  on  the  contrary,  from  time  to  time, 
several  marks  of  its  resentment  and  displeasure, 
designed  to  appease  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the 

eaase  of  the  Portuguese,  in  this  quarrel,  is  defended  with  great  learning 
and  sagacity  by  a  French  writer,  whose  name  was  Bulliad,  in  a  book,  en- 
titled, Pro  Eccleriis  Lusitani*  ad  Clcrum  Galiicanum  JUbelU  Due* 
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threatening  pontiff,  whom  it  was  thought  expedient  chnt.toi. 
to  treat  sometimes  with  artifice  and  caution.  Rome  sP\c*r  V/ 
however  gained  but  little  by  this  mild  policy  of  the  i— ^-  — 
French  court.  For  it  has  been  always  a  prevailing 
maxim  with  the  monarchs  of  that  nation,  that  their 
prerogatives  and  pretensions  are  to  be  defended 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
with  as  little  noise  and  contention  as  possible ;  and 
that  pompous  memorials,  and  warm  and  vehement 
remonstrances,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  except 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.*1  Nor  do  these  princes 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  yield,  more  or 
less,  to  time  and  occasion,  and  even  to  pretend  a 
mighty  veneration  for  the  orders  and  authority  of 
the  pontiffs,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them,  by  fair 
means,  the  immunities  and  privileges  which  they 
look  upon  as  their  due.  But  they  are  neverthe- 
less constantly  on  their  guard ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  perceive  the  court  of  Rome  taking  advantage 
of  their  lenity  to  extend  its  dominion,  and  the  lord* 
ly  popes  growing  insolent  in  consequence  of  their 
mildness  and  submission,  they  then  alter  their  tone, 
change  their  measures,  and  resume  the  language 
that  becomes  the  monarchs  of  a  nation,  that  could 
never  bear  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  papal 
yoke.  All  this  appears  evidently  in  the  contests  that 
arose  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  which  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  give  here  some  interesting  instances/ 

(Xy  *  It  is  with  a  view  to  this,  that  Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  court  of  France  maintains  its  prerogatives  against  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  says,  pleasantly,  that  "  the  king  of  France  kisses  the  pope's 
feet,  and  ties  op  his  hands." 

Gj*  •  The  large  note  I  of  the  original,  in  which  Or.  Mosheira  has  ex* 
amined  that  interesting  question,  viz.  "Whether  or  no  the  papal  an* 
thority  gained  or  lost  ground  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry," is  transposed  by  the  translator  into  the  text,  and  placed  at  the  end 
of  our  author's  account  of  Lewis  XlV.'s  quarrels  with  the  pope,  where 
it  comes  in  with  the  utmost  propriety.    See  $  xxili. 
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cent.xvil      an.  The  first  of  these  contests  happened  under 
*mt  V."  *e  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  and  was  owing 

= to  the  temerity  and  insolence  of  his  Corsican  guards, 

^iijf*£  who,  in  the  year  1662,  insulted  the  French  am- 
xr£"m  bassador  and  his  lady,  the  duke  and  dutchess  of 
Crequi,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
pope's  nephew.  Lewis  demanded  satisfaction  for 
this  insult  offered  to  his  representative  ;  and,  on  the 
pope's  delaying  to  answer  this  demand,  actually 
ordered  his  troops  to  file  off  for  Italy,  and  to  besiege 
the  arrogant  pontiff  in  his  capital.  The  latter,  ter- 
rified by  these  warlike  preparations,  implored  the 
clemency  of  the  incensed  monarch,  who  granted  his 
pardon  and  absolution  to  the  humble  pontiff,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  him  at  Pisa,  in  the  year 
1664,  upon  the  most  inglorious  and  mortifying 
conditions.  These  conditions  were,  that  the  pope 
should  send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  in  the  character  of 
a  suppliant  for  pardon  ;  that  he  should  brand  the 
Corsican  guards  with  perpetual  infamy,  and  break 
them  by  a  public  edict ;  and  should  erect  a  pyramid 
at  Rome,  with  an  inscription  destined  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  audacious  instance  of  papal  inso- 
lence, and  of  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  it  was 
chastised  and  humbled  by  the  French  monarch.  It 
is  however  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  contest  Lew- 
is did  not  chastise  Alexander,  considered  in  his 
ghostly  character  as  head  of  the  church  ;  but  as  a 
temporal  prince,  violating  the  law  of  nations/  He 
however  showed,  on  other  occasions,  that  when 
properly  provoked,  he  was  as  much  disposed  to 
humble  papains  princelt/ambiUon^ndXhathc  feared 
the  head  of  the  church  as  little  as  the  temporal  ruler 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  This  appeared  evidently 
by  the  important  and  warm  debate  he  had  with 

f  See  Jaegeri  [tutor*  Eccles.  Sase.  xrl  Deeenn*  rii-  lib.  ii*  cap.  »•  p. 
180.  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Levis  XIV.  torn.  i.  p.  134,  edit,  de  Dreede 
1753.    Arckenhoitz,  Memoire$  de  la  Seine  Christine,  torn.  &  p.  72- 
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Innocent  XL  considered  in  his  spiritual  character,  cmrr.xvit 
which  began  about  the  year  1678,  and  was  carried  "a  Jt  "" 

on  with  great  animosity  and  contention  for  several 

years  after.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  a 
right*  called  in  France,  the  regale,  by  which  the 
French  king,  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,  laid  claim 
to  the  revenues  and  fruits  of  his  see,  and  discharged 
also  several  parts8  of  the  episcopal  function,  until  a 
new  bishop  was  elected.  Lewis  was  desifous  that  all 
the  churches  in  his  dominions  should  be  subject  to 
the  regale.  Innocent  pretended,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  claim  could  not  be  granted  with  such  uni- 
versality ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  any  augmen- 
tation of  the  prerogatives  of  this  nature,  that  had 
formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France.  Thus 
the  claims  of  the  prince,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  pontiff,  both  urged  with  warmth  and  persever- 
ance, formed  a  sharp  and  violent  contest,  which  was 
carried  on,  on  both  sides,  with  spirit  and  resolution. 
The  pontiff  sent  forth  his  bulls  and  mandates.  The 
monarch  opposed  their  execution  by  the  terror  of 
penal  laws,  and  the  authority  of  severe  edicts  against 
all  who  dared  to  treat  them  with  the  smallest  regard. 
When  the  pontiff  refused  to  confirm  the  bishops 
that  were  nominated  by  the  monarch,  the  latter 
took  care  to  have  them  consecrated  and  inducted 
into  their  respective  sees ;  and  thus,  in  some  meas- 
ure, declared  to  the  world,  that  the  Gallican  church 
could  govern  itself  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Innocent  XI.  who  was  a  man  of 
a  high  spirit,  and  inflexibly  obstinate  in  his  pur- 
poses, did  not  lose  courage  at  a  view  of  these  res- 
olute and  vigorous  proceedings ;  but  threatened 
the  monarch  with  the  divine  vengeance,  issued  out 

(£j»  f  The  author  means  here  undoubtedly  the  collation  of  all  benefi- 
ces, which  became  raeant  in  the  diocese  of  a  deceased  bishop  before  the 
nomination  of  his  successor.  This  right  of  collation,  in  such  cases, 
▼as  comprehended  in  the  regale.    See  note  ». 
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cBirr.xvn.  bull  after  bull,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
"art"'  convince  his  adversaries,  that  the  vigour  and  intre- 
?  pidity,  which  formerly  distinguished  the  lordly  rul- 

ers of  the  Romish  church,  were  not  yet  totally  extin- 
guished.h  This  obstinacy  however  only  served  to 
add  fuel  to  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Lewis. 
And  accordingly,  that  monarch  summoned  the  fa- 
mous  assembly  of  bishops,1  which  met  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1682.  In  this  convocation,  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  Gallican  church,  that  declares  the 
power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely  spiritual,  and  also 
inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  was  drawn  up 
anew  in  four  propositions^  which  were  solemnly 

h  See  Jo.  Henr.  Heideggeri  Hittoria  Papatut,  Period.  vii.  J  eeexli.  p. 
555.  Voltaire  Steele  de  Lewis  XIV.  torn.  i.  p.  221,  edit,  de  Drtide 
1755-  A  great  number  of  writers  hare  either  incidentally  or  professed- 
ly treated  the  subject  of  the  regale,  and  have  given  ample  accounts  of 
the  controversies  it  has  occasioned*  But  none  has  traced  out  more  sir. 
cumstantially  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  famous  right  than  cardinal 
Henry  Noris,  in  his  htoria  delie  Investiture  Eccletiatt.  p.  547,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works. 

03*  l  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  thirty  five  bishops,  and  as  many 
deputies  of  the  second  order,  extended  the  regale  to  all  the  churches 
In  France  without  exception.  The  bishops,  at  the  same  time,  thought 
proper  to  represent  it  to  the  king  as  their  humble  opinion,  that  those 
ecclesiastics,  whom  he  should  be  pleased  to  nominate,  during  the  vacan- 
cy of  the  see,  to  benefices  attended  with  cure  of  souls,  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  induction  and  confirmation  to  the  grand  vicars  appointed  by 
the  chapters. 

(£/•  J  These  four  propositions  were  to  the  following  purpose. 

1.  That  neither  St.  Peter  nor  his  successors  have  received  from  God 
any  power  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  concerns  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  princes  and  sovereign  states ;  that  kings  and  princes 
cannot  be  deposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor  their  subjects  freed 
from  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  by  the  power  of 
the  church,  or  the  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

&  That  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  which  maintained  the 
authority  of  general  councils  as  superior  to  that  of  the  pope's,  in  spirit* 
ual  matters,  are  approved  and  adopted  by  the  GaJliean  church. 
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adopted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  were  proposed  ckkt.xvii. 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  to  all  the  uni-  "A";  "' 
versities  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  a  sacred  and  *■ 
inviolable  rule  of  faith.     But  even  this  respectable 
decision  of  the  matter,  which  gave  such  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  did  not  shake  the 
constancy  of  its  resolute  pontiff,  or  reduce  him  to 
silenced 

Another  contest  arose,  some  time  after  the  one 
now  mentioned,  between  these  two  princes,  whose 
mutual  jealousy  and  dislike  of  each  other  contribut- 
ed much  to  inflame  their  divisions.  This  new  dis- 
pute broke  out  in  the  year  1687,  when  Innocent  XL 

3.  That  the  rules,  customs,  institutions,  and  observances,  which  have 
been  received  in  the  Gallioan  church,  are  to  be  preserved  inviolable. 

4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  in  points  of  faith,  are  not  infallible, 
unless  they  be  attended  with  the  consent  of  the  chared. 

*  This  pope  was  far  from  keeping  silence  with  respect  to  the  famous 
propositions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  As  they  were  highly  un- 
favourable to  his  authority,  so  he  took  care  to  have  them  refuted  and 
opposed  both  in  private  and  in  public  The  principal  champion  for  the 
papal  cause,  on  this  occasion,  was  cardinal  Celestin  S  fond  rati,  who,  in 
the  year  1684,  published,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Eugenius  Lombar- 
ds, a  treatise,  entitled,  Regale  Sacerdotium  Romano  Pontifici  atsertum, 
et  quatuor  propoiitiomhiu  explicatum.  This  treatise  was  printed  in 
Switzerland,  as  appears  evidently  by  the  characters  or  form  of  the  let- 
ters. A  multitude  of  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  doctors,  stood  forth 
to  support  the  tottering  majesty  of  the  pontiff  against  the  court  ef  France  t 
and  more  especially  the  learned  Nicolas  du  Bois,  professor  at  Louvatn, 
whose  writings  in  defence  of  the  pope  are  mentioned  by  Bossuet  But 
all  these  papal  champions  were  defeated  by  the  famous  prelate  last  men- 
tioned, the  learned  and  eloquent  bishop  of  Mcaox,  who,  by  the  king's 
special  order,  composed  that  celebrated  work,  which  appeared  after  his 
death,  in  two  volomes  4to.  and  in  the  year  1730,  under  the  following 
title ;  Defentio  Declaration**  ceteberrimx,  quam  de  Potentate  Eccleri- 
attica  sanxit  Clertu  GalUcanm,  xix.  Marti},  rudclxxxii.  Luxembergi. 
The  late  publication  of  this  work  was  owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent XL  which  reconciliation  actually  took  place,  and  engaged  Lewis 
XIV.  to  prevent  this  work  being  put  to  the  press. 
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oBrr.xfn.  wisely  resolved  to  suppress  the  franchises  and  the 
right  of  asylum  that  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by 
-  theambassadorsresidingat  Rome,1  and hady  on  many 
occasions,  proved  a  sanctuary  for  rapine,  violence, 
and  injustice,  by  procuring  impunity  for  the  most 
heinous  malefactors.  The  marquis  De  Lavardin  re- 
fused, in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  to  submit  to 
this  new  regulation ;  and  Lewis  took  all  the  violent 
methods  that  pride  and  resentment  could  invent, 
to  oblige  the  pontiff  to  restore  to  his  ambassador 
the.  immunities  abovementioned.*  Innocent,  on 
the  other  hand,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  opposed 
the  king's  demands  in  the  most  open  and  intrepid 
manner,  and  could  not  be  wrought  upon  by  any 
consideration  to'  yield,  even  in  appearance,  to  his 
ambitious  adversary."  His  death  however  put  an 
end  to  this  long  debate,  which  had  proved  really 
detrimental  to  both  of  the  contending  parties.  His 
successors,  being  men  of  a  softer  and  more  complai- 
sant disposition,  were  less  averse  to  the  concessions 
that  were  necessary  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  to  the  measures  that  were  adapted  to  removethe 
chief  causes  of  these  unseemly  contests.  They  were 
not  indeed  so  far  unmindful  of  the  papal  dignity, 
and  of  the  interests  of  Rome,  as  to  patch  up  an 
agreement  on  inglorious  terms.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  right  of  asylum  was  suppressed  with  the  king's 
consent ;  on  the  other,  the  right  of  the  regale  was 

03*  * Tn"18  riSht  °f  o*yfa»»  extended  much  further  than  the  ambassa- 
dor's palace,  whose  immunity  the  pope  did  not  mean  to  violate ;  it  com- 
prehended a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  which  was  called  a  quarter, 
and  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to  great  and  crying  abuses. 

(£j*  m  The  marquis  De  Lavardin  began  his  embassy  by  entering  Rome, 
surrounded  with  a  thousand  men  in  arms. 

■  Jaegeri  Historia  Ecclesiastic.  Sasc.  xvii.  Decenn.  ix.  p.  19.  Z*gatt9 
LavarUini,  which  was  published  in  1688.  But  above  all,  Memoires  dt 
la  Heine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  348*  For  Christina  took  part  in  U>i*  con- 
test, and  adopted  the  cease  of  the  French  monarch. 
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settled  with  certain  modifications.0  The  four  fe.  enrr.xm 
mous  propositions,  relating  to  the  pope's  authority  Vart'i^ 
and  jurisdiction,  were  softened,  by  the  king's  per-  Ul 

mission,  in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  pontiff  by 
certain  bishops ;  but  they  were  neither  abrogated 
by  the  prince,  nor  renounced  by  the  clergy ;  on  the 
contrary ,  they  still  remain  in  force,  and  occupy  an 
eminent  place  among  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

xxni.p  Several  protestant  writers  of  eminent  merit  whether** 
and  learning,  lament  the  accessions  of  power  and  nth!!*****1 
authority  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  are  supposed  to  £i'£Li£££ 
have  gained  in  France  during  the  course  of  this  cen-  n' 
tury-  They  tell  us,  with  sorrow,  that  the  Italian  no- 
tions of  the  papal  majesty  and  jurisdiction,  which 
the  French  nation  had,  in  former  ages,  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence,  gained  ground  now,  and  had  in- 
fected, not  only  the  nobility  and  clergy,  but  almost 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  men ;  and  from  hence  they 
conclude,  that  the  famous  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  perfid- 
ious stratagems  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  led  into 
this  opinion  by  certain  measures  that  were  taken 
by  the  French  court,  and  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  are 
confirmed  in  it  by  the  declamations  of  the  jansen- 
ists,  and  other  modern  writers  among  the  French, 
who  complain  of  the  high  veneration  that  was  paid 
to  the  papal  bulls  during  this  century ;  of  the 
success  of  the  Jesuits  in  instilling  into  the  mind  of 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  the  maxims  of  Rome, 
and  an  excessive  attachment  to  its  bishop  ;  of  the 
violence  and  ill  treatment  that  were  offered  to  all 
those  who  adhered  steadfastly  to  the  doctrine  and 

•See  Flearj,  ItutitiOion*  du  Droit  Ecclena$tique  Franc**,  which 
excellent  work  is  translated  into  Latin.  (Xj*  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  to  p. 
454»  of  the  Latin  version. 

OCj*  ?  This  $  xziii.  contains  the  ample  note*,  which  is  to  he  found  at 
p.  MO,  of  the  original.    It  comes  in  here  with  more  propriety. 
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cENttxviT.  maxims  of  their  forefathers ;  and  of  the  gradual  at- 
tempts  that  were  made  to  introduce  the  formidable 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  into  France.  But  it  will 
perhaps  appear,  on  mature  consideration,  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid,  by  many,  on  these  complaints; 
and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
church  were,  in  this  century,  and  are  actually  at 
this  day,  in  the  same  state  and  condition  in  which 
we  find  them  during  those  earlier  ages,  of  which  the 
writers  and  deel aimers  abovementioned  incessantly 
boast.  It  might  be  asked,  where  are  the  victories 
that  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  over  the  French 
by  the  popes  of  Rome,  and  which  some  protestant 
doctors,  lending  a  credulous  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  the  jansenists  and  appellants,  think  they  perceive 
with  the  utmost  clearness  ?  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  as  the  transactions  of  gov- 
ernment, in  general,  are  now  carried  on  in  France, 
with  more  subtilty,  secrecy,  and  art,  than  in  former 
times ;  so,  in  particular,  the  stratagems  and  machin- 
ations of  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  been  opposed  and 
defeated  with  more  artifice,  and  less  noise,  than  in 
those  more  rude  and  unpolished  ages,  when  almost 
every  contest  was  terminated  by  brutal  force  and 
open  violence.  The  opposition  between  the  courtof 
France  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  still  subsists;  but 
the  manner  of  terminating  their  differences  is 
changed ;  and  their  debates  are  carried  on  with  less 
clamour,  though  not  certainly  with  less  animosity 
and  vigour,  than  in  the  times  of  old.  This  new 
and  prudent  manner  of  disputing  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  restless,  fiery,  and  impatient  temper  of  the 
French,  who  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to nois; , 
clamorous, andexpeditious proceedings;  andhe.ice 
undoubtedly  arise  all  the  complaints  we  have  heard, 
and  still  hear,  of  the  decline  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  in  consequence  of  the  growing 
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influence  and  perfidious  counsels  of  the  Jesuits.  If  owt.xvu. 
those  however  who  are  accustomed  to  make  these  "art  V.' 
complaints,  would  for  a  moment  suspend  their  prej  •  ■  ■ 
udices,  and  examine  with  attention  the  history,  and 
also  the  present  state  of  their  country,  they  would 
soon  perceive  that  their  ecclesiastical  liberties?  in* 
stead  of  declining,  or  of  being  neglected  by  their 
monarchs,  are  maintained  and  preserved  with  more 
'care,  resolution,  and  foresight,  than  ever.  It  must 
indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  in  France,  there  arc 
multitudes  of  cringing  slaves,  who  basely  fawn  up- 
on the  Roman  pontiffs,  exalt  their  prerogatives,  re- 
vere their  majesty,  and,  through  the  dictates  of  su- 
perstition, interest,  or  ambition,  are  ever  ready  to 
hug  the  papal  chain,  and  submit  their  necks  blind- 
ly to  the  yoke  of  those  ghostly  tyrants.  But  it  may 
be  proved  by  the  most  undoubted  facts,  and  by 
innumerable  examples,  that  these  servile  creatures 
ofthe  pope  abounded  as  much  in  France  in  former 
ages  as  they  do  at  this  day ;  and  it  must  be  also 
considered,  that  it  is  not  by  the  counsels  of  this 
slavish  tribe  that  the  springs  of  government  are  mov- 
ed,  or  the  affairs  of  state  and  church  transacted.  It 
must  be  further  acknowledged,  that  the  Jesuits  had 
arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  influence  and  au- 
thority/ and  sometimes  have  credit  enough  to  pro- 

QCj*  1 1t  it  not  necessary  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  by  theae  liberties 
ace  aot  meant,  that  rational  and  christian  liberty  which  entitles  every 
individual  to  follow  the  light  of  bis  own  conscience,  and  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment  So  religious  matters ;  for  no  such  liberty  is  allowed 
in  France.  The  liberties  of  the  Gallic  an  church  consists  in  the  opposi- 
tion which  that  church  has  made,  at  different  times,  to  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  his  pretended  personal  infallibility* 

0Q* c  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  in  the  year  1753,  before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  France.  The  downfal  of  that  sooiety,  und 
the  circumstances  that  have  attended  it,  seem  both  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm his  judicious  notion  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  credit  and  influ- 
ence which  the  popes  have  had  in  that  kingdom  for  some  time  past 
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tBKT.xm.  mote  measures  that  do  not  at  all  appear  consistent 
'vAftT1!.'  with  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  must 
consequently  be  considered  as  heavy  grievances 
by  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  liberty* 
But  here  it  may  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
many  such  measures  have  been  proposed  and  fol- 
lowed before  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  many  affairs  of  great  consequence  are 
daily  transacted  in  a  manner  highly  displeasing  and 
detrimental  to  that  society,  and  extremely  disagree- 
able to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If  it  be  alleged,  that 
those  who  defend  with  learning  and  judgment  the 
ancient  doctrines  and  maxims  of  the  Gallican  church 
scarcely  escape  public  censure  and  punishment,  and 
that  those  who  maintain  them  with  vehemence  and 
intemperate  zeal  are  frequently  rewarded  with  exile 
or  a  prison ;  nay,  that  the  most  humble  and  modest 
patrons  of  these  doctrines  are  left  in  obscurity  with- 
out encouragement  or  recompense  ;  all  this  must 
be  granted.  But  it  must  be  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  cause  they  maintain,  and  the 
ancient  doctrines  and  maxims  they  defend,  are  not 
condemned,  nor  even  deserted ;  the  matter  is  only 
this,  that  the  prince  and  his  ministry  have  Men 
upon  a  new  method  of  maintaining  and  supporting 
them.  It  appears  to  them  much  more  conducive 
to  public  peace  and  order,  that  the  stratagems  and 
attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  should  be  opposed 
and  defeated  by  secret  exertions  of  resolution  and 
vigour,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  than  by  learn- 
ed productions  and  clamorous  disputes ;  which, 
for  the  most  part,  excite  factions  in  the  kingdom, 
inflame  the  spirits  of  the  people,  throw  the  state 
into  tumult  and  confusion,  exasperate  the  pontiffs, 
and  alienate  them  still  more  and  more  from  the 
French  nation.  In  the  mean  time  the  doctors  and 
professors,  who  are  placed  in  the  various  semina- 
ries of  learning,  are  left  at  liberty  to  instruct  the 
jrouth  in  the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
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church,  and  to  explain  and  inculcate  those  maxims 
and  laws  by  which,  in  former  times,  the  papal  au- 
thority was  restrained  and  confined  within  certain 
limits.  If  these  laws  and  maxims  are  infringed, 
and  if  even  violent  methods  are  employed  against 
those  who  adhere  steadfastly  to  them,  this  happens 
but  very  rarely,  and  never  but  when  some  case  of 
extreme  necessity,  or  the  prospect  of  some  great 
advantage  to  the  community,  absolutely  require 
their  suspension.  Beside,  those  who  sit  at  the  polit- 
ical helm,  always  take  care  to  prevent  the  pope's 
reaping  much  benefit  from  this  suspension  or  neglect 
of  the  ancient  laws  and  maxims  of  the  church.  This 
circumstance,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
present  question,  must  appear  evident  to  such  as  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  debates 
that  attended,  and  the  consequences  that  followed, 
the  reception  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  in  France,  than 
which  no  papal  edict  could  seem  more  repugnant  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  Bui 
in  the  business  of  this  bull,  as  in  other  transactions 
of  a  like  nature,  the  court  proceeded  upon  this 
political  maxim,  that  a  smaller  evil  is  to  be  submit* 
ted  to,  when  a  greater  may  be  thereby  prevented. 
Id  a  word,  the  kings  of  France  have  almost  al- 
ways treated  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  the  heroes,  who 
are  said,  in  pagan  story,  to  have  descended  into  Tar* 
tarns,  behaved  toward  the  triplejawed  guardian  of 
that  lower  region ;  sometimes  they  offered  a  sopo* 
riferous  cake  to  suppress  his  grumblingand  menac- 
ing tone ;  at  others  they  terrified  him  with  their 
naked  swords,  and  the  din  of  arms ;  and  this  with 
a  view  to  stop  his  barking,  and  to  obtain  the  lib- 
erty of  directing  their  course  in  the  manner  they 
thought  proper.  There  is  nothing  invidious  design- 
ed by  this  comparison,  which  certainly  represents, 
in  a  lively  manner,  the  caresses  and  threatenings 
that  were  employed  by  the  French  monarchs,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  times,  the  state  of 
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cBirr.xvxi.  affairs,  the  character  of  the  pontiffs,  and  other  incU 
*tZZt  7.  dental  circumstances,  in  order  to  render  the  court 


of  Rome  favourable  to  their  designs.  We  have 
dwelt  perhaps  too  much  upon  this  subject ;  but  we 
thought  it  not  improper  to  undeceive  many  protes- 
tant  writers,  who,  too  much  influenced  by  the  bit- 
ter complaints  and  declamations  of  certain  jansen- 
ists,  and  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  history  of 
these  ecclesiastical  contentions,  have  formed  erro- 
neous notions  concerning  the  point  we  have  here 
endeavoured  to  examine  and  discuss. 
The  .a*  of  xxiv.  The  corruptions  that  had  been  complained 
deny.  of  in  preceding  ages,  both  in  the  higher  and  inferior 
orders  of  the  Romish  clergy,  were  rather  increased 
than  diminishedduring  thisccntury,  as  the  most  im- 
partial writers  of  that  communion  candidly  confess. 
The  bishops  were  rarely  indebted  for  their  elevation 
to  their  eminent  learning  or  superior  merit.  The 
intercession  of  potent  patrons,  services  rendered  to 
men  in  power,  connections  of  blood,  and  simoniacal 
practices,  were,  generally  speaking,  the  steps  to 
preferment ;  and,  what  was  still  more  deplorable, 
their  promotion  was  sometimes  owing  to  their  vices. 
Their  lives  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
persons  who  had  risen  in  the  church  by  such  unseem- 
ly means ;  for  had  they  been  obliged,  by  their  pro- 
fession, to  give  public  examples  of  those  vices  which 
the  holy  laws  of  the  gospel  so  solemnly  and  express- 
ly condemn,  instead  of  exhibiting  patterns  of  sanc- 
tity and  virtue  to  their  flock,  they  could  not  have 
conducted  themselves  otherwise  than  they  did.8 
Some  indeed  there  were,  who,  sensible  of  the 
obligations  of  their  profession*  displayed  a  true 
christian  zeal,  in  administering  useful  instruction, 
* 

1  The  reader  may  tee  these  disagreeable  accounts  of  the  corruption* 
•f  the  clergy  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  unexceptionable  testimo- 
nies, drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Ro- 
mish churchy  in  the  Memoires  dc  Port  Royal>  torn.  U.  p.  308* 
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and  exhibiting  pious  examples  to  their  flock,  and  ©nrnxyiL 
exerted  their  utmost  vigour  and  activity  in  opposing 
the  vices  of  the  sacred  order  in  particular,  and  the  ~ 
licentiousness  of  the  times  in  general.  But  these 
rare  patrons  of  virtue  and  piety  were  either  ruined 
by  the  resentment  and  stratagems  of  their  envious 
and  exasperated  brethren,  or  were  left  in  obscuri- 
ty, without  that  encouragement  and  support  that 
were  requisite  to  enable  them  to  execute  effectually 
their  pious  and  laudable  purposes.  The  same  treat- 
ment fell  to  the  lot  of  those  among  the  lower  order 
of  the  clergy,  who  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  But  the  number  of  suf- 
ferers in  this  noble  cause  was  small,  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  corrupt  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
carried  away  with  the  torrent,  instead  of  opposing 
it,  and  whose  lives  were  spent  in  scenes  of  pleasure, 
or  in  the  anxiety  and  toils  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
While  we  acknowledge,  that  among  the  bishops 
and  inferior  clergy,  there  were  several  exceptions 
from  that  general  prevalence  of  immorality  and 
licentiousness  with  which  the  sacred  order  was 
chargeable ;  it  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  merit  of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in 
this  century,  who  used  their  most  zealous  endeav- 
ours to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  or  at  least 
to  oblige  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  external  de- 
cency in  their  conduct  and  conversation.  It  is  how- 
ever matter  of  surprise,  that  these  pontiffs  did  not 
perceive  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  counsels,  and  the  fruits  of  their  wise 
and  salutary  edicts,  that  arose  from  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  papal  government.  For  were  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  even  divinely  inspired,  and  really  in- 
fallible, yet  unless  this  inspiration  and  infallibility 
were  attended  with  a  miraculous  power,  and  with 
the  supernatural  privilege  of  being  present  in  many 
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cErr.xyn.  places  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  not  conceivable  how 
they  should  ever  entertain  a  notion  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  restoring  or  maintaining  order,  or  good  mor- 
als, among  that  prodigious  multitude  of  persons  of 
all  classes  and  characters  that  are  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

xxv.  Though  the  monks,  in  several  places,  be- 
haved with  much  more  circumspection  and  decency 
than  in  former  times,  yet  they  had  ever)-  where 
departed,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  spirit  of 
their  founders,  and  the  primitive  laws  of  their  re* 
spective  institutions.  About  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  their  convents  and  colleges  made  a 
most  wretched  and  deplorable  figure,  as  we  learn 
from  die  accounts  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned, 
even  of  their  own  writers.  But  we  find,  further 
on,  several  attempts  made  to  remove  this  disorder. 
The  first  were  made  by  some  wise  and  pious  bene- 
dictines,  who  in  France,  and  other  countries,  reform- 
erf  several  monasteries  of  their  order,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  them  back,  as  near  as  was  possible,  to 
the  laws  and  discipline  of  their  founder/  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  monks  of  Clugni,  the 
Cistercians,  the  regular  canons,  the  dominicans, 
and  franciscans.*      It  is  from  this  period  that 

*Le  Boeuf,  Memeirea  eur  PHietoire  d'Jhtxerre,  torn.  ii.  p.  513,  where 
there  is  an  account  of  the  first  reform*  made  in  the  convents  daring  this 
century.  See  Martene's  Voyage  Litter  aire  de  deux  JBenedicHnt,  part 
«.  p.  97. 

■  There  is  sn  account  of  all  the  convents  reformed  in  this  century, 
in  Helyot's  Hittoire  dee  Ordret,  torn-  v.  vt-  vii«  to  which  however  sev- 
eral interesting  circumstances  may  be  added,  by  consulting  other  writ* 
ers.  The  reform  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  is  amply  described  by  the  ben* 
edictines,  in  the  Gallia  Ckriitiana,  torn*  vii*p-  544-  The  same  authors 
speak  of  the  reform  of  the  Regular  Canon*  of  St.  Augustin,  torn.  vii. 
p.  778,  787,  790.  For  an  account  of  that  of  the  cittercian*,  see  Mabil. 
Ion,  Annal  Benedict,  torn*  vi-  p.  131,  Voyage  Utteraire  de  deux  Bene* 
ftVc/tn*,  torn.  »•  p.  7,  S,  tern,  ii.  p.  1*5,  289, 869,  «0d-  The  cietereiane  woe 
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we  are  to  date  the  division  of  the  monastic  orders  cram  arm 
into  two  general  classes ;  one  of  these  comprehends   FArt  i." 

the  reformed  monks,  who,  reclaimed  from  that  

licentiousness  and  corruption  of  manners  that  had 
formerly  dishonoured  their  societies,  lead  more 
strict  and  regular  lives,  and  discover  in  their  con- 
duct a  greater  regard  to  the  primitive  laws  of  their 
order.  The  other  is  composed  of  the  unreformed 
orders,  who,  forgetting  the  spirit  of  their  founders* 
and  the  rules  of  their  institute,  spend  their  days  in 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  have  no  taste  for  the  austeri- 
ties and  hardships  of  the  monastic  life.  The  latter 
class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  and  the  greatest 
part,  even  of  Preformed  monks,  do  not  only  come 
short  of  that  purity  of  manners  which  their  rule  en- 
joins, but  are  moreover  gradually  and  impercepti- 
bly relapsing  into  their  former  indolence  and  dis- 
-  order. 

xxvx.  Among  the  reformed  monks,  a  particular  ****«<& 
degree  of  attention  is  due  to  certain  benedictine  so<.  W 
cieties,  or  congregations^  who  surpass  all  the  other 
monastic  orders,  both  in  the  excellence  and  utility 
of  their  rules  and  constitution,  and  in  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  which  they  adhere  to  them.  The 
most  famous  of  these  societies  is  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur"  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1620, 

no  aooner  reformed  themselves,  than  they  used  their  most  zealous  en- 
deavours for  the  reformation  of  the  whole  society,  i.  e.  of  the  benedie- 
tine  order,  bat  in  vain.    See  Meaupou,  Vie  de  VAbbe  de  la  Trttppe,  torn. 

i.p.  19*. 

w  See  the  Gallia  Christiana  JVbtw,  an  admirable  work,  composed  by 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maw,  torn.  vii.  p.  474.  Helyot,  HUtoire  deo  Or- 
dreo,  torn.  vi.  cap.  Hxvii.  p.  8*6.  The  letters  patent  of  pope  Gregory 
XV.  by  which  the  establishment  of  this  famous  congregation  was  approved 
and  confirmed,  were  criticised  with  great  severity  and  rigour  by  Lau- 
noy,  that  formidable  scourge  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  in  his  Examen 
provU.  S.  German*,  torn.  aim.  p.  i.  opp.  p.  303.  The  same  author  gives  an 
account  of  the  dissensions  that  arose  in  this  congregation  immediately 
after  its  establishment ;  but  an  account  which  savours  too  much  of  that 
VOL.  v.  21 
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cRNT.xvn.  by  the  express  order  of  Gregory  XV.  and  was  en- 
"j£r  V:  nched  by  Urban  V1IL  in  the  year  1627,  with  several 
-'  donationsand  privileges.  Itdoes  not  indeed  appear, 

that  even  this  society  adheres  strictly  to  the  spirit 
and  maxims  of  Benedict,  whose  name  it  bears,  nor 
is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  censure  in  other  respects ; 
but  these  imperfections  are  compensated  by  the 
great  number  of  excellent  rules  and  institutions 
that  are  observed  in  it,  and  by  the  regular  lives  and 
learned  labours  of  its  members.  For  in  this  con- 
gregation  there  is  a  select  number  of  persons,  who 
are  distinguished  by  their  genius  and  talents,  set 
apart  for  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  literature, 
and  more  especially  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and 
this  learned  part  of  the  society  is  furnished  with  all 
the  means  and  materials  of  knowledge,  in  a  rich 
abundance,  and  with  every  thing  that  can  tend  to 
facilitate  their  labours  and  render  them  successful/ 

partiality  that  he  was  chargeable  wllh,  whenever  he  treated  of  monastic 
affairs ;  see  his  Attert.  Inquirit.  in  privil.  S.  MedarcK,  p.  I.  cap.  Ixxvi. 
p.  227,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  2. 

»  The  benedictinea  celebrate,  in  pompous  terms,  the  exploits  of  this 
congregation  in  general,  and  more  especially  their  zealous  and  success- 
ful labours  in  restoring  order,  discipline,  and  virtue,  in  a  great  number 
of  monasteries,  which  were  falling  into  ruin  through  the  indolence  and 
corruption  of  their  licentious  members;  see  the  Voyage  de  deux  Retig* 
ieux  BenetUctint  de  la  Congregation  de  S.  Maurt  torn.  i.  p.  16,  torn.  ii. 
p.  47.  This  eulogy,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  not  entirely  unmer- 
ited ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  benedictinea  have  contributed  much 
to  restore  the  credit  of  the  monastic  orders.  There  are  nevertheless 
several  classes  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Romish  church,  who  are  no  well 
wishers  to  this  learned  congregation,  though  their  dislike  be  founded  on 
different  reasons.  In  the  first  class,  we  may  place  a  certain  number  of 
ambitious  prelates,  whose  artful  purposes  have  been  disappointed  by  this 
ingenious  fraternity  ;  for  the  monks  of  St.  Maur,  having  turned  their 
principal  study  toward  ancient  history  and  antiquities  of  every  kind,  and 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  ancient  records,  diplomas,  and  charters, 
•re  thus  peculiarly  qualified  to  maintain  their  possessions,  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  privileges,  against  the  litigious  pretensions  of  the  bishops,  and 
have,  in  met,  maintained  them  with  more  success  than  their  order  could 
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It  must  be  abundantly  known,  to  those  who  have  cmt.xto. 
any  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  progress  of  mT  V. 
learning  in  Europe,  what  signal  advantages  the  ==^-- 

do  in  former  timet*  when  destitute  of  learning,  or  but  ill  furnished  with 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  The  Jesuits  form  the  second  class 
of  adversaries,  with  whom  this  learned  congregation  has  been  obliged 
to  struggle ;  for  their  lustre  and  reputation  being  considerably  eclipsed 
by  the  numerous  and  admirable  productions  of  these  benedictines,  they 
hare  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sink,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the 
credit  of  such  formidable  rivals.  See  Simon,  Lettrei  Choiries,  torn.  iv. 
p.  36,  45.  These  benedictines  have  a  third  set  of  enemies,  who  are 
instigated  by  superstition ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  superstition 
may  be  accompanied  with  a  certain  mixture  of  envy.  To  understand 
this  fully,  it  mutt  be  observed,  that  the  learned  monks,  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  have  substituted  an  assidious  application  to  the  culture  of 
philology  and  literature  in  the  place  of  that  bodily  and  manual  labour 
which  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict  prescribes  to  his  followers.  The  more 
robust,  healthy,  and  vigorous  monks,  are  obliged  to  employ  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day  iu  working  with  their  hands ;  while  those  of  a  weak- 
er constitution,  and  superior  genius,  are  allowed  to  exchange  bodily  for 
mental  labour,  and,  instead  of  cultivating  the  lands  or  gardens  of  the  con- 
vent, to  spend  their  days  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  both  human  and 
divine.  The  lazy  monks  envy  this  bodily  repose ;  and  the  superstitious 
and  fanatical  ones,  who  are  vehemently  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  monastic  discipline,  behold,  with  contempt,  these  learned  re- 
searches as  unbecoming  the  monastic  character,  since  they  tend  to  divert 
the  mind  from  divine  contemplation.  This  superstitious  and  absurd 
opinion  was  maintained,  with  peculiar  warmth  and  vehemence,  by  Ar- 
roand  John  Bouthelier  de  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in  his  book,  Deo 
devoir 9  monastique*  ;  upon  which  the  benedictines  employed  Mabillon, 
the  most  learned  of  their  fraternity,  to  defend  their  cause,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  reveries  of  the  abbot  in  their  proper  colours.  This  he  did 
with  remarkable  success,  in  his  famous  book,  Do  Studiio  monastic**, 
which  was  first  published  in  8vo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1691,  passed  after- 
ward through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  different  languages. 
Hence  arose  that  celebrated  question,  which  was  long  debated  with 
great  warmth  and  animosity  in  France,  viz.  "  How  far  a  monk  may, 
consistently  with  his  character,  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  literature.*9 
There  is  an  elegant  and  interesting  history  of  this  controversy  given  by 
Vincent  Thullier,  a  most  learned  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Manr ;  see  the  Opera  poitkuma  Mahillooii  et  Ruinartii,  torn.  i.  p.  365— 
425. 
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cent.  xvii.  republic  of  letters  has  derived  from  the  establish- 
part  i.1  ment  of  this  famous  congregation,  whose  numerous 
and  admirable  productions  have  cast  a  great  light 
upon  all  the  various  branches  of  philology  and  belles 
letters,  and  whose  researches  have  taken  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  philosophy  excepted.7 

xxvil  Though  these  pious  attempts  to  reform 
the  monasteries  were  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  yet 
the  effects  they  produced,  even  in  those  places 
where  they  had  succeeded  most,  came  far  short  of 
that  perfection  of  austerity  that  had  seized  the  i  imag- 
inations of  a  set  of  persons,  whose  number  is  consid- 
erable in  the  Romish  church,  though  their  credit  be 
small,  and  their  severity  be  generally  looked  upon 
as  excessive  and  disgusting.  These  rigid  censors, 
having  always  in  their  eye  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  monastic  orders,  and  bent  on  reducing  the  mod- 
ern convents  to  that  austere  discipline,  looked  upon 
the  changes  abovementioned  as  imperfect  and  tri- 
fling. They  considered  a  monk  as  a  person  oblig- 
ed, by  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  to  spend  his 
whole  days  in  prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  and 
silence ;  in  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  bodily  labour ;  nay,  they  went  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  that  all  other  designs,  and  all  other 
occupations,  however  laudable  and  excellent  in 
themselves,  were  entirely  foreign  from  the  monas- 
tic vocation,  and  on  that  account,  vain  and  sinful 
in  persons  of  that  order.  This  severe  plan  of  mo- 
nastic discipline  was  recommended  by  several  per- 

y  The  curious  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  authors  and  learned 
productions  with  which  the  congregation  of  St  Maur  has  enriched  the 
republic  of  letters,  in  Ph.  le  C  erf's  Bibliotheque  Historique  et  Critique 
dct  Auteurt  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur,  published  at  the  Hague 
in  8vo.  in  1726 ;  and  also  in  Bernard  Pez's  Bibliotheca  Benedictino 
Mariatia,  published  in  8yo.  at  Augsburg  in  1716.  These  benedictines 
still  maintain  their  literary  fame  by  the  frequent  publication  of  laborious 
and  learned  productions  in  all  the  various  branches  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane literature. 
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sons,  whose  obscurity  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  in-  cnrr.xni. 
fluence  many  in  its  behalf ;  but  it  was  also  adopted  by 
the  jansenists,  who  reduced  it  to  practice  in  certain 
places/  and  in  none  with  more  success  and  rep- 
utation than  in  the  female  convent  of  Port  Royal, 
where  it  has  subsisted  from  the  year  1618  until 
our  time.*  These  steps  of  the  jansenists  excited 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  several  monasteries  ex- 
erted themselves  in  the  imitation  of  this  austere 
model ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  famous 
Boythelier  de  Ranee,  abbot  de  la  Trapped  who, 

*  »»  See  the  Memoirea  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  ii.  p.  601, 602.  Martin  Street, 
the  most  celebrated  jansenist  of  this  century,  introduced  this  austere 
rule  of  discipline  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  of  which  he  was  ab- 
bot. Seethe  Galiia  Christiana,  ton.  ii.  p.  132.  Moleon,  Voyages  Lit- 
wgiques,  p.  135.  But,  after  the  death  of  this  famous  abbot,  the  monks 
of  his  cloister  relapsed  into  their  former  disorder,  and  resumed  their 
former  manners.    See  Voyage  de  deux  Benedictins,  torn.  i.  p.  i.  p.  18. 

*  Hetyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  torn.  v.  chap.  xliv.  p.  455. 

(rj» fc  This  illustrious  abbot  showed  very  early  an  extraordinary  genius 
for  the  belles  lettres.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  master  of  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  understood  Homer  perfectly.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he  gave  an  edition  of  Jnacreon,  with  learned  An- 
notations. Some  writers  allege,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  voluptuous 
spirit  of  that  poet,  and  that  his  subsequent  application  to  the  study  of 
theology  in  the  Sorbonne  did  not  extinguish  it  entirely.  They  also  at- 
tribute his  conversion  to  a  singular  incideat.  They  tell  us,  that  return  - 
ing  from  the  country,  after  six  weeks  absence  from  a  lady  whom  he 
loved  passionately,  and  not  in  vain,  he  went  directly  to  her  chamber  by 
a  back  stair,  without  having  the  patience  to  make  any  previous  inquiry 
about  her  health  and  situation.  On  opening  the  door,  he  found  the 
chamber  illuminated,  and  hung  with  black  ;  and,  on  approaching  the 
bed,  saw  the  most  hideous  spectacle  that  could  be  presented  to  his  eyes, 
and  the  most  adapted  to  mortify  passion,  inspire  horror,  and  engender 
the  gloom  of  melancholy  devotion,  in  a  mind  too  lively  and  too  much 
agitated  to  improve  this  shocking  change  to  the  purposes  of  rational  pi- 
ety ;  he  saw  his  fair  mistress  in  her  shroud  ;  dead  of  the  smallpox ;  all  her 
charms  fled ;  and  succeeded  by  the  ghastly  lines  of  death,  and  the  fright- 
ful marks  of  that  terrible  disorder.  From  that  moment,  it  is  said,  our  ab- 
bot retired  from  the  world,  repaired  to  La  Trappe,  the  most  gloomy, 
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.  cent.  xvn.  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  indefatigable  labour, 
attended  with  uncommon  success,  introduced  into 
his  monastery  this  discipline,  in  all  its  austere  and 
shocking  perfection.  This  abbot,  so  illustrious  by 
his  birth,  and  so  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary 
devotion,  was  so  happy  as  to  vindicate  his  fraternity 
from  the  charge  of  excessive  superstition,  which 
the  jansenists  had  drawn  upon  themselves  by  the 
austerity  of  their  monastic  discipline ;  and  yet  his 
society  observed  the  severe  and  'laborious  rule  of 
the  ancient  cistercians,  whom  they  even  surpassed 
in  abstinence,  mortifications,  and  self  denial.  This 
order  still  subsists,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
reformed  bernardians  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  sev- 
eral monasteries  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but,  if 
credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  writers  who 
seem  to  be  well  informed,  it  is  degenerating  grad- 
ually from  the  austere  and  painful  discipline  of  its 
famous  founder. c 

xxvul  The  Romish  church,  from  whose  prolific 
"  womb  all  the  various  forms  of  superstition  issued 
forth  in  an  amazing  abundance,  saw  several  new 
monastic  establishments  arise  within  its  borders 
during  this  century.  The  greatest  part  of  them 
we  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  mention  of  those  which  have  obtained  some 
degree  of  fame,  or  at  least  made  a  certain  noise  in 
the  world. 

We  begin  with  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  qfthe 
Holy  Jesus,  a  famous  order,  instituted  by  cardinal 
Berulle,  a  man  of  genius  and  talents,  who  displayed 
his  abilities  with  such  success,  in  the  service  both  of 

barren,  and  desolate  spot  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  there 
•pent  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life  in  perpetual  acts  of  the  most  austere 
piety. 

<  Marsolier,  Viede  VAbbe  de  la  Trappe,  published  at  Paris  in  1703  in. 
4to.  and  in  1703,  in  two  vols.  l«mo.  Meaupou,  Vie  de  M.  VAbbe  de  la 
Trappe,  published  at  Paris  in  tvo  vols.  8?o.  in  1708.  Felibien,  Detcrip- 
tum  de  FAbbaye  de  la  Trappe,  published  at  Paris  in  1671.  Helyot, 
JBttoire  de*  Ordres,  torn.  yL  chap.  i.  p.  1. 
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stale  and  church,  that  he  was  generally  looked  upon  cent.xvu. 
as  equally  qualified  for  shining  in  these  very  differ, 
ent  spheres.  This  order,  which,  both  in  the  nature  ■= 
of  its  rules,  and  in  the  design  of  its  establishment, 
seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  Jes- 
uits, was  founded  in  the  year  1613,  has  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  eminent  for  their 
piety,  learning,  and  eloquence,  and  still  maintains 
its  reputation  in  this  respect.  Its  members  how- 
ever have,  on  account  of  certain  theological  pro- 
ductions, been  suspected  of  introducing  new  opin- 
ions ;  and  this  suspicion  has  not  only  been  rais- 
ed, but  is  also  industriously  fomented  and  propa- 
gated, by  the  Jesuits.  The  priests  who  enter  into 
this  society  are  not  obliged  to  renounce  their  prop- 
erty or  possessions,  but  only  to  refuse  all  ecclesias- 
tical cures  or  offices  to  which  any  fixed  revenues 
or  honours  are  annexed,  as  long  as  they  continue 
members  of  this  fraternity,  from  which  they  are 
however  at  liberty  to  retire  whenever  they  think 
proper.4  While  they  continue  in  the  order,  they 
are  bound  to  perform,  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
accuracy,  all  the  priestly  functions,  and  to  turn  the 
whole  blent  of  their  zeal  and  industry  to  one  single 
point,  even  the  preparing  and  qualifying  themselves 
aid  others  for  discharging  them  daily  with  great- 
er perfection,  and  more  abundant  fruits.  If  there- 
fore we  consider  this  order  in  the  original  end  of 
its  institution,  its  convents  may,  not  improperly,  be 
called  the  schools  of  sacerdotal  divinity  •*   It  is  nev- 

OG* d  The  father*  or  priettt,  as  they  are  alio  called,  of  the  oratory, 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  religious,  or  monks,  being  bound  by  no  vows, 
and  their  institute  being  purely  ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal. 

*  See  Habert  de  Cerisi,  Vie  du  Cardinal  Berulle, /onda/eur  de  VOr- 
atoire  de  Jews,  published  at  Paris  in  4to.  in  the  year  1646.  Morini  Vita 
Jhtiiqq.  prefixed  to  his  Orientalia,  p.  3,  4,  5, 110.  It  Simon,  Lettreo 
Chomety  torn.  ii.  p.  60,  et  SibUotheque  Critique,  published  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Saint  Jorre,  torn.  Hi.  p.  SOS,  324, 350.  For  an  account 
of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  Berolle,  see  Baillee,  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  220— 
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ctNT.xvu.  ertheless  to  be  observed,  that,  in  latter  times,  the 
pEart  *i!'  fathers  of  the  oratory  have  not  confined  themselves 
-■  to  this  single  object,  but  have  imperceptibly  ex- 

tended their  original  plan,  and  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  polite  literature  and  theology,  which 
they  teach  with  reputation  in  their  colleges/ 

After  these  fathers,  the  next  place  is  due  to 
the  priests  of  the  missions,  an  order  founded  by 
Vincent  de  Paul,  who  has  obtained,  not  long 
ago,  the  honours  of  saintship,  and  formed  into  a 
regular  congregation,  in  the  year  1632,  by  pope 
Urban  VHL  The  rule  prescribed  to  this  society, 
by  its  founder,  lays  its  members  under  the  three 
following  obligations  ;  first,  to  purify  themselves, 
and  to  aspire  daily  to  higher  degrees  of  sanctity 
and  perfection,  by  prayer,  meditation,  the  perusal 
of  pious  books,  and  other  devout  exercises ;  sec- 
ondly, to  employ  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the 
villages,  and,  in  general,  among  the  country  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  form  them  to  the  practice  of  piety  and 
virtue,  accommodate  their  differences,  and  adminis- 
ter consolation  and  relief  to  the  sick  and  indigent ; 
thirdly,  to  inspect  and  govern  the  seminaries  in 
which  persons  designed  for  holy  orders  receive 
their  education,  and  to  instruct  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  in  the  sciences  that  relate  to  their  re- 
spective vocations.* 

The  priests  of  the  missions  were  also  intrusted 
with  the  direction  and  government  of  a  female  order 

343.  Le  Vassor,  Hiotoire  de  Louis  Xni.  torn.  iii.  p.  $97.  Helyot,  JSt- 
toire  de*  Ordre*,  torn.  viii.  chap.  x.  p.  53.  Gallia  Christiana  Benedicti- 
nor.  torn.  vii.  p.  976. 

(EX  '  The  father*  of  the  oratory  will  now  be  obliged,  in  a  more  partic- 
ular manner,  to  extend  their  plan ;  since,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  France,  the  education  of  youth  is  committed  to  them. 

C  Abely  Vie  de  ViaedBt  de  Paul,  published  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1664. 
Helyot,  lac.  eit.  torn.  Wit.  chap.  xi.  p.  64.  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  vii. 
p.  998. 
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called  virgins  of  lave,  or  daughters  of  charity,  whose  cent.xvu. 
offipe  it  was  to  administer  assistance  and  relief  to  "art  "' 
indigent  persons,  who  were  confined  to  their  beds  »■■ 

by  sickness  and  infirmity.  This  order  was  found- 
ed by  a  noble  virgin,  whose  name  was  Louisa  le 
Gras,  and  received,  in  the  year  1660,  the  approba- 
tion of  pope  Clement  IX.h  The  brethren  and  sis- 
ters of  the  pious  and  christian  schools,  who  are  now 
commonly  called  pietists,  were  formed  into  a  soci- 
ety in  the  year  1678,  by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  oblig- 
ed, by  their  engagements,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes.1  It 
would  be  endless  to  mention  all  the  religious  soci- 
eties which  rose  and  fell,  were  formed  by  fits  of 
zeal,  and  dissolved  by  external  incidents,  or  by  their 
own  internal  principles  of  instability  and  decay. 

xxix.  If  die  company  of  Jesus ,  so  called,  which  The«fcty©f 
may  be  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  papal  hierar-  Jew,tfc 
chy,  and  the  mainspring  that  directs  its  motions, 
had  not  been  invincible,  it  must  have  sunk  under 
the  attacks  of  those  formidable  enemies,  that,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  century,  assailed  it  on  all 
sides  and  from  every  quarter.  When  we  consider 
the  multitude  of  the  adversaries  the  Jesuits  had  to 
encounter,  the  heinous  crimes  with  which  they 
were  charged,  the  innumerable  affronts  they  re- 
ceived, and  the  various  calamities  in  which  they 
were  involved,  it  must  appear  astonishing  that  they 
yet  subsist ;  and  still  more  so,  that  they  enjoy  any 
degree  of  public  esteem,  and  are  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, sunk  in  oblivion,  or  covered  witti  infamy. 
In  France,  Holland,  Poland,  and  Italy,  they  expe- 
rienced, from  time  to  time,  the  bitter  effects  of  a 
warm  and  vehement  opposition,  and  were,  both  in 
public  and  private,  accused  of  the  greatest  enor- 

h  Gobilton,  Vie  de  Madame  De  Gnu,  Fondatrice  dea  Fillet  de  la 
Charite,  published  in  Ifiroo.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1676. 
1  Helyot,  iBstoire  de$  Ordrea,  torn.  ▼HI.  chap.  xxx.  p.  883. 

vol.  v.  22 
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ctsar.TVTL  mities,  and  charged  with  maintaining  pestilential 
«.  errors  an<|  maxims,  that  were  equally  destructive  of 
=  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  by 
their  tendency  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  trouble  the  order  and  peace  of  civil 
society.  The  jansenists,  and  all  who  espoused  their 
cause,  distinguished  themselves  more  especially  in 
this  opposition.  They  composed  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  books,  in  order  to  cover  the  sons  of 
Loyola  with  eternal  reproach,  and  to  expose  them 
to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  whole  universe.  Nor 
were  these  productions  mere  defamatory  libels,  dic- 
tated by  malice  alone,  or  pompous  declamations, 
destitute  of  arguments  and  e  v  idence.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  attended  with  the  strongest  dem- 
onstration, being  drawn  from  undeniable  facts,  and 
confirmed  by  unexceptionable  testimonies.*    Yet 

*  An  account  of  this  opposition  to,  and  of  these  contests  with,  the 
jeraits,  would  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes ;  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  Roman  catholic  country  which  has  not  been  the  theatre  of  violent 
divisions  between  the  sons  of  Loyola,  and  the  magistrates,  monks,  or 
doctors  of  the  Romish  church.  In  these  contests,  the  Jesuit*  seemed 
almost  always  to  be  vanquished ;  and  nevertheless,  in  the  issue,  they  al- 
ways eame  victorious  from  the  Geld  of  controversy.  A  jansentst  writer 
proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  collect  into  one  relation  the  accounts  of 
these  contests  that  lie  dispersed  in  a  multitude  of  books,  and  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  this  famous  order.  The  first  volume  of  his  work 
accordingly  appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1741,  was  accompanied 
with  a  curious  Preface,  and  entitled,  Histoire  det  Retigieux  de  la  Con** 
pagnie  de  Jesus.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  what  this  writer  tells  us  of  the 
voyages  he  undertook,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  encountered,  and 
the  number  of  years  he  spent  in  investigating  the  proceedings,  and  in 
detecting  the  frauds  and  artifices  of  the  Jesuits,  we  must  certainly  be 
persuaded,  that  no  man  could  be  better  qualified  for  composing  the  his- 
tory of  this  insidious  order.  But  this  good  man,  returning  imprudently 
into  France,  was  discovered  by  his  exasperated  enemies  the  Jesuits,  and 
is  said  to  have  perished  miserably  by  their  hands.  Hence  not  above  a 
third  part  of  his  intended  work  was  either  published  or  finished  for  the 
press.  (J3"  Some  things  may  be  added,  both  by  way  of  correction  and 
illustration,  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  said  concerning  this  history 
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all  this  was  far  from  overturning  that  fabric  of  pro-  ckkt.xvu. 
found  and  insidious  policy  which  the  Jesuits  had  rais- 
ed, under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  = 
die  connivance  of  deluded  princes  and  nations.  It 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the  opposition  of  such  a 
multitude  of  enemies  andaccusers  had  strengthened 
their  interest  instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  added  to 
their  affluence  and  prosperity  instead  of  bringing  on 
their  destruction.  Amidst  the  storm  that  threaten- 
ed them  with  a  fatal  shipwreck,  they  directed  their 
course  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  tranquillity,  and 

of  the  Jesuits  and  iU  author.  In  thejint  place,  its  author  or  compiler  ia 
atiU  alive,  reside*  at  the  Hague,  paaaes  by  the  name  of  Benard,  it  supposed 
to  be  a  janaeuist,  and  a  relation  of  the  famous  father  Quenel,  whom  the 
Jesuit*  persecuted  with  such  violence  in  France.  He  is  a  native  of  France, 
and  belonged  to  the  oratory.  It  is  also  true,  that  he  vent  thither  from 
Holland  several  years  ago ;  and  it  was  believed,  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits,  until  his  return  to  the  Hague  proved  that 
report  false.  Secondly,  this  history  is  carried  no  further  down  than  the 
year  1572,  notwithstanding  the  express  promises  and  engagements  by 
which  the  author  bound  himself,  four  and  twenty  yean  ago,  in  the  pre* 
face  to  his  first  volume,  to  publish  the  whole  in  a  very  short  time,  de- 
claring that  it  was  ready  for  the  press.  This  suspension  is  far  from  be- 
ing honourable  to  Mr.  Benard,  who  is  still  living  at  the  Hague,  and  con- 
sequently at  full  liberty  to  accomplish  his  promise.  This  has  made  some 
suspect,  that  though  Mr,  Benard  is  too  much  out  of  the  Jesuits'  reach 
to  be  influenced  by  their  threatening*,  he  is  not  however  too  far  from 
them  to  be  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  their  promise*,  or  steadfast 
enough  to  stand  out  against  the  -weighty  remonstrances  they  may  have 
employed  to  prevent  the  further  publication  of  his  history.  It  may  be 
observed,  thirdly,  that  the  character  of  a  traveller,  who  has  studied  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of 
their  transactions  in  Europe,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is  here 
assumed  by  Mr.  Benard,  as  the  most  pleasing  manner  of  conveying  the 
accounts  which  he  compiled  in  his  closet.  These  accounts  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  false,  though  the  character  of  a  traveller,  assumed  by  the  com- 
piler, be  fictitious.  It  must  be  allowed,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Benard 
has  drawn  his  relations  from  good  sources,  though  his  style  and  manntr 
cannot  well  be  justified  from  the  charge  of  acrimony  and  malignity. 
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Gnrr.xvn.  prudence.  Thus  they  got  safe  into  the  desired 
"art"!  harbour,  and  arose  to  the  very  summit  of  spiritual 
■  authority  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Avoiding  rather 

than  repelling  the  assaults  of  their  enemies,  opposing 
for  the  most  part  patience  and  silence  to  their  redoub- 
led insults,  they  proceeded  uniformly  and  steadfastly 
to  their  great  purpose,  and  they  seem  to  have  attain- 
ed  it.  For  those  very  nations  who  formerly  looked 
upon  a  Jesuit  as  a  kind  of  monster,  and  as  a  public 
pest,  commit,  at  this  day,  some  through  necessity, 
some  through  choice,  and  others  through  both,  a 
great  part  of  their  interests  and  transactions  to  the 
direction  of  this  most  artful  and  powerful  society.1 
_Ti»  «tfe  of  xxx.  All  the  different  branches  of  literature  re- 
Sr  ceived,  during  this  century,  in  the  more  polished 
Roman  catholic  countries,  a  new  degree  of  lustre 
and  improvement.     France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  none  of  the  Roman  cath- 
olic nations  attacked  the  Jesuits  with  more  vehemence  and  animosity 
than  the  French  hare  done  upon  several  occasions ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Jesuits  in  that  kingdom  have  been,  more  than  once,  involved  in  great 
difficulties  and  distress.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  the  reader  has  only 
to  consult  Du  Boulay's  Hiatoria  Academe  Parisientia,  torn.  vi.  p.  559, 
648,  676,  738,  74S,  744,  763,  774,  874,  890,  898,  909,  in  which  he  will 
find  an  ample  and  accurate  account  of  the  resolutions  and  transactions 
of  the  parliament  and  university  of  Paris,  and  also  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  people  in  general  to  the  detriment  of  this  artful  and  dangerous  socie- 
ty. But  what  was  the  final  issue  of  all  these  resolutions  and  transactions, 
and  in  what  did  all  this  opposition  end  ?  I  answer,  in  the  exaltation  and 
grandeur  of  the  Jesuits.  They  had  been  banished  with  ignominy  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  were  recalled  from  their  exile,  and  honourably  re- 
stored to  their  former  credit,  in  the  year  1604,  under  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  many  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  dignity,  who  were  shocked  beyond  expression  at  this  un- 
accountably mean  and  ignoble  step.  See  Memoire*  de  Sully,  the  mod- 
ern edition  published  at  Geneva,  torn.  v.  p.  83,  314.  After  that  period, 
they  moved  the  mainsprings  of  government  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  still  continue  to  sit,  though  invisibly*  at  the  helm  of  both.  (£j*  The 
reader  must  again  be  advertised,  that  this  note  was  written  by  Dr.  Mo. 
sheim  some  years  before  the  suppression  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France. 
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Netherlands,  produced  several  men  eminent  for  cbmt.xyu. 
their  genius,  erudition,  and  acquaintance  with  the  V~ 
learned  languages.  This  happy  circumstance  must 
not  however  be  attributed  to  the  labour  of  the 
schools,  or  to  the  methods  and  procedure  of  public 
education ;  for  the  old,  dry,  perplexing,  inelegant, 
scholastic  method  of  instruction  prevailed  then,  and 
indeed  still  takes  place  in  both  the  higher  and  lower 
seminaries  of  learning ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  this  method  to  damp  genius,  to  depress, 
instead  of  exciting  and  encouraging,  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  mind  toward  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
to  load  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  insignifi- 
cant words  and  useless  distinctions.  It  was  beyond 
the  borders  of  these  pedantic  seminaries,  that  ge- 
nius was  encouraged  and  directed,  by  great  and 
eminent  patrons  of  science,  who  opened  new  paths 
to  the  attainment  of  solid  learning,  and  presented 
the  sciences  under  a  new  and  engaging  aspect  to 
the  studious  youth.  It  must  be  observed  here,  in 
justice  to  the  French,  that  they  bore  a  distinguish- 
ed part  in  this  literary  reformation.  Excited  by 
their  native  force  of  genius,  and  animated  by  the 
encouragement  that  learning  and  learned  men  re* 
ceived  from  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV.  they 
cultivated  with  success  almost  all  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  and,  rejecting  the  barbarous 
jargon  of  the  schools,  exhibited  learning  under  an 
elegant  ancLalluring  form,  and  thereby  multiplied 
the  number  of  its  votaries  and  patrons."1  It  is  well 
known  how  much  the  example  and  labours  of  this 
polite  nation  contributed  to  deliver  other  countries 
from  the  yoke  of  scholastic  bondage. 

moo.  The  aristotelians  of  this  century  were  a  set  ™*j£j*  rf 
of  intricate  dialecticians,  who  had  the  name  of  the 
Staguite  always  in  their  mouths,  without  the  least 

•  For  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  tee  Voltaire's  Steele  de  Louis 
XTV.  and  more  especially  the  chapter*  in  the  second  rolume  relative 
to  the  Artt  and  Science*. 
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«nrr.xra  portion  of  his  genius,  or  any  tolerable  knowledge 
"art  7.  of  his  system ;  and  they  maintained  their  empire  in 


the  schools,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  diminish  their  credit.  It  was  long 
before  the  court  of  Rome,  which  beheld  with  ter- 
ror whatever  bore  the  smallest  aspect  of  novelty, 
could  think  of  consenting  to  the  introduction  of  a 
more  rational  philosophy,  or  permit  the  modern 
discoveries  in  that  noble  science  to  be  explained 
with  freedom  in  the  public  seminaries  of  learning. 
This  appears  sufficiently  from  the  fate  of  Galilei, 
the  famous  mathematician  of  Florence,  who  was 
cast  into  prison  by  the  court  of  inquisition,  for 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  Copernicus,  in  relation 
to  the  constitution  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi,*  the  one  by 
his  new  philosophy,  and  the  other  by  his  admira- 
ble writings,  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  peripa- 
tetics, and  excited  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  emulation 
that  changed  the  face  of  science  in  France.  It  was 
under  the  auspicious  influence  of  these  adventur- 
ous guides,  that  several  eminent  men  of  that  na- 
tion abandoned  the  perplexed  and  intricate  wilds 
of  the  philosophy  that  was  taught  by  the  modern 
aristotelians;  and,  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  mere 
authority,  dared  to  consult  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  experience,  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Among  these  converts  to 
true  philosophy,  several  Jesuits,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of jonsenists  and  priests  of  the  oratory,  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
in  this  list  the  respectable  names  of  Malebranche, 
Arnauld,  Lami,  Nicole,  Pascal,  who  acquired  im- 
mortal fame  by  illustrating  and  improving  the  doc- 
trine of  Des  Cartes,  and  accommodating  it  to  the 

*  See  Gassendi  "Exercitationet  Paradox*  advertut  Jlri*toteleo*t  Op- 
erum,  torn.  iii.  This  subtile  and  judicious  work  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  thing  else,  to  hurt  the  cause,  and  ruin  the  credit,  of  the 
pcripatetiea, 
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purposes  of  human  life.0  The  modesty,  circum-  ciwr.xm 
spection,  and  self  diffidence  of  Gassendi,  who  con- 
fessed  the  scanty  measure  of  his  knowledge,  and 
pretended  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of  pointing 
out  a  rational  method  of  arriving  at  truth,  while 
others  boasted  that  they  had  already  found  it  out, 
rendered  him  disagreeable  in  France.  The  ardent 
curiosity,  the  fervour,  precipitation,  and  impatience 
of  that  lively  people,  could  not  bear  the  slow  and 
cautious  method  of  proceeding  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  cool  wisdom  of  this  prudent  inquir- 
er. They  wanted  to  get  at  the  summit  of  philos- 
ophy, without  climbing  the  steps  that  lead  to 'it. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  many 
eminent  men,  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  French,  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  peripatetics,  and  venturing  into 
the  paths  that  were  newly  opened  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth.  This  desertion  of  the  old  philoso- 
phy was  at  first  attended  with  that  timorousness 
and  secrecy  that  arose  from  apprehensions  of  the 
displeasure  and  resentment  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs beheld  with  less  indignation  and  jealousy  the 
new  discoveries  in  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  then  the  deserters  broke  their 
chains  with  greater  confidence,  and  proceeded  with 
greater  freedom  and  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth. 

"  These  great  men  were  indeed  very  ill  treated  by  the  peripatetics, 
on  aceonnt  of  their  learned  and  excellent  labours.  They  were  aeeused 
Vy  these  exasperated  scholastics  of  irreligion ;  and  were  even  charged  with 
atheism  by  father  Hardouin,  who  was  really  intoxicated  with  the  large 
draught*  he  had  taken  from  the  muddy  fountains  of  peripatetic  and  scho- 
lastic science.  See  his  Atkei  Detect  in  his  Opp.  Posthum.  p.  1,  and 
1259.  It  is  easy  to  pereeive  the  reasons  of  all  this  resentment ;  since 
the  cartesian  system,  which  aimed  at  restoring  the  authority  of  reason 
and  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  was  by  do  means  so  proper  to  defend 
the  pretensions  of  Rome  and  the  cause  of  popery,  as  the  dark  and  in- 
tricate jargon  of  the  peripatetics, 
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learning  in  the  Roman  catholic  countries,  it  will 
^      —  not  be  improper  to  point  out,  in  a  more  particular 
]S>un^3  manner>  those  of  the  Romish  writers,  who  contrib- 
Jjg^i"*"*  uted  most  to  the*  propagation  and  improvement 
JJSESJj*  both  of  sacred  and  profane  erudition  during  the 
25°pE2£  course  of  this  century.     The  Jesuits  were,  for  a 
H"****     long  time,  not  only  possessed  of  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect,  but  were  moreover  con- 
sidered as  almost  the  sole  fountains  of  universal 
knowledge,  and  the  only  religious  order  that  made 
any  figure  in  the  literary  world.     And  it  must  be 
confessed  by  all,  who  are  not  misled  by  want  of 
candour  or  of  proper  information,  that  this  famous 
society  was  adorned  by  many  persons  of  uncom- 
mon genius  and  learning.     The  names  of  Petau, 
Sirmond,  Poussines,  Labbe,  and  Abram,  will  live 
as  long  as  letters  shall  be  held  in  honour ;  and  even 
that  of  Hardouin,  notwithstanding  the  singularity 
of  his  disordered  fancy,  and  the  extravagance  of 
many  of  his  opinions,  will  escape  oblivion. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  the 
literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  suffered  a  remarkable 
eclipse,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  from  the 
growing  lustre  of  the  benedictine  order,  and  more 
especially  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  The 
Jesuits  were  perpetually  boasting  of  the  eminent 
merit  and  lustre  of  their  society  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exposing,  on  the  other,  to  public  contempt, 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  benedictines, 
who  indeed  formerly  made  a  very  different  figure 
from  what  they  do  at  present.  Their  view  in  this 
was  to  form  a  plausible  pretext  for  invading  the 
rights  of  the  latter,  and  engrossing  their  ample  rev- 
enues and  possessions ;  but  the  benedictines  re- 
solved to  disconcert  this  insidious  project,  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  ignorance  that  had  heretofore 
been  cast  upon  them  with  too  much  justice,  and 
to  disappoint  the  rapacious  avidity  of  their  enemies, 
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and  rob  them  of  their  pretexts.  For  this  purpose  ctwt.xvu. 
they  not  only  erected  schools  in  their  monasteries, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning  and  science,  but  also  employed  such  of 
their  select  members,  as  were  distinguished  by 
their  erudition  and  genius,  in  composing  a  variety 
of  learned  productions,  that  were  likely  to  survive 
the  waste  of  time,  adapted  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  fraternity,  and  to  reduce  its  enemies  to  si- 
lence. This  important  task  has  been  executed, 
with  incredible  ability  and  success,  by  Mabillon, 
D'Achery,  Massuet,  Ruinart,  Beaugendre,  Gar- 
nier,  De  la  Rue,  Martene,  Montfuucon,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  that  learned  order.  It  is  to  these 
benedictines  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  ;  for  the  dis- 
covery of  many  curious  records  and  ancient  doc- 
uments, that  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of 
remote  ages,  and  upon  the  antiquities  of  various 
countries ;  for  the  best  accounts  of  ancient  trans- 
actions, whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  and  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  earliest  times ;  for 
the  improvement  of  chronology,  and  the  other 
branches  of  literature.  In  all  these  parts  of  philolo- 
gy and  belles  lettres,  the  religious  order,  now  under 
consideration,  has  shone  with  a  distinguished  lus- 
tre, and  given  specimens  of  their  knowledge,  dis- 
cernment, §nd  industry,  that  are  worthy  of  being 
transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  would  be 
perhaps  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  that  visible 
decline  of  learning  among  the  Jesuits,  that  com- 
menced precisely  atthat  very  period  when  the  bene- 
dictines began  to  make  this  eminent  figure  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  The  fact  however  is  undeniable ; 
and  the  Jesuits  have  long  been  at  a  loss  to  produce 
any  one  or  more  of  their  members  who  are  qualifi- 
ed to  dispute  the  pre-eminence,  or  even  to  claim  an 
equality,  with  the  benedictines.  The  latter  still 
continue  to  shine  in  the  various  branches  of  philol- 
vol.  v.  23 
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cbht.xvii.  ogy,  and,  almost  every  year,  enrich  the  literary 

"" world   with   productions   that  furnish   abundant 

proofs  of  their  learning  and  industry ;  whereas,  if 
we  except  a  single  work,  published  by  the  Jesuits 
of  Antwerp,  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
sons  of  Loyola  have  given  any  satisfactory  proofs 
of  their  boasted  learning,  or  added  to  the  mass  of 
literature  any  work  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  labours  of  the  followers  of  Benedict. 

These  learned  monks  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  priests  of  the  oratory,  whose  efforts  to  resem- 
ble them  were  far  from  being  destitute  of  success. 
Several  members  of  this  latter  order  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  remarkable  proficiency  in  va- 
rious branches  both  of  sacred  and  profane  litera- 
ture. This,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  appears 
sufficiently  from  the  writings  of  Morin,  Thomas- 
sin,  and  Simon,  and  from  that  admirable  work  of 
Charles  de  Cointe,  entitled,  The  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nals of  France.  The  jans  enists  also  deserve  a  place 
in  the  list  of  those  who  cultivated  letters  with  in- 
dustry and  success.  Many  of  their  productions 
abound  with  erudition,  nay  several  of  them  excel 
both  in  elegance  of  style  and  precision  of  method ; 
and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  their  writings 
were  eminently  serviceable  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  also  proper  to  contribute  to  the  prog- 
ress of  learning  among  persons  of  riper  years. 
The  writings  of  those  who  composed  the  commu- 
nity of  Port  Royal,*  the  works  of  Tillemont,  Ar- 
naud,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Lancelot,  with  many 
other  elegant  and  useful  productions  of  persons  of 

P  Menieur*  de  Pert  Royal  was  a  general  denomination,  which  com- 
prehended all  the  janseniat  writers,  bat  was  however  applied,  in  a  more 
confined  and  particular  sense,  to  those  jansenists  who  passed  their  da ya 
in  pious  exercises  and  literary  pursuits  in  the  retreat  of  Fort  Royal,  a 
mansion  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  Paris.  It  is  well  known,  that 
several  writers  of  superior  genius,  extensive  learning,  and  uncommon  el- 
oquence, resided  in  this  sanctuary  of  letters. 
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this  class,  were  undoubtedly  an  ornament  to  French  cknt.xtei. 
literature  during  this  century.  The  other  relig-  *",£. "" 
ious  societies,  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  ■ 
clergy,  had  also  among  them  men  of  learning  and 
genius  that  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  respective 
classes  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor  ought  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  admiration ;  since  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that,  in  an  immense  multitude  of  monks 
and  clergy,  all  possessed  of  abundant  leisure  for 
study,  and  of  the  best  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, there  should  be  some,  who*  unwilling  to  hide 
or  throw  away  such  a  precious  talent,  would  em- 
ploy with  success  this  leisure,  and  these  opportu- 
nities, in  the  culture  of  the  sciences.  It  is  never- 
theless  certain,  that  the  eminent  men  who  were  to 
be  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  four  classes  al- 
ready mentioned,41  were  few  in  number,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  scarcely  exceeded  the  list  that 
any  of  these  classes  was  able  to  furnish. 

xxxiil  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  church  of  Rome  TtepindM] 
can  produce  a  long  list  of  writers  that  have  arisen  JESS'tom. 
in  its  bosom,  and  acquired  a  shining  and  perma-  """*"* 
nent  reputation,  by  their  learned  productions.  At 
the  head  of  the  eminent  authors  which  we  find 
among  the  monastic  orders  and  the  regular  clergy , 
must  be  placed  the  cardinals  Baronius  andBellar- 
irnne,  who  have  obtained  an  immortal  name  in 
their  church,  the  one  by  his  laborious  Annals,  and 
the  other  by  his  books  of  Controversy .  The  other 
writers  that  belong  to  this  class,  are,  Serrarius ; 
Fevardentius  ;  Possevin  ;  Gretser  ;  Combefis  ; 
Natsdis  Alexander ;  Becan  ;  Sirmond  ;  Petau  ; 
Poussines ;  Cellot ;  Caussin  ;  Morin  ;  Renaud ; 
Fra  Paolo;  Pallavicini;  Labbe;  Maimburg; 
Thomassin;  Sfondrat ;  Aguirre;  Henry  Noris; 
D'Achery  ;  Mabillon  ;    Hardouin  ;  Simon  ;  Ru» 

1  The  Jesuits,  beaedictines,  priests  of  the  oratorj,  aivd  jansenista. 
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cent.  xvii.  inart ;  Montfaucon  ;  Galloni ;  Scacchi ;  Cornelius 
part  "'  a  Lapide  ;  Bonfrere  ;  Menard  ;  Seguenot ;  Ber- 
==="=-=  nard  ;  Lamy  ;  Bolland ;    Henschen  ;  Papebroch, 
and  others. 

The  principal  among  the  secular  clergy,  who  are 
neither  bound  by  vows,  nor  attached  to  any  pecu- 
liar community  and  rules  of  discipline,  were,  Per- 
ron ;  Estius;  Launoy  ;  Albaspinaeus ;  Petrusde 
Marca  ;  Richlieu  ;  Holstenius ;  Baluze ;  Bona ; 
Huet ;  Bossuet ;  Fenelon  ;  Godeau  ;  Tillemont ; 
Thiers  ;  Du  Pin  ;  Leo  Allatius ;  Zaccagni ;  Co- 
teller  ;  Filesac  ;  Visconti,  &c/  This  list  might  be 
considerably  augmented  by  adding  to  it  those  writ- 
ers among  the  laity  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  theological  or  literary  productions. 

53**555  XXMV#  ^  we  ta^e  an  accurate  v*ew  °f  ^  reKg- 
rf^me^iji  ious  system  of  the  Romish  church,  during  this  cen- 
^^"^a.  tury>  both  Wit^  respect  to  articles  of  faith  and  rules 
p*-  of  practice,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  being  im- 

proved by  being  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  that 
perfect  model  of  doctrine  and  morals  that  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  the  holy  scriptures,  it  had  contract- 
ed new  degrees  of  corruption  and  degeneracy  in 
most  places,  partly  by  the  negligence  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  and  partly  by  the  dangerous  maxims 
and  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  This  is  not  only  the 
observation  of  those  who  have  renounced  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  and  in  the  despotic  style  of  that 
church  are  called  heretics;  it  is  the  complaint  of 
the  wisest  and  worthiest  part  of  that  communion, 
of  all  its  members  who  have  a  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  true  christian  knowledgeand  genuine  piety* 
As  to  the  doctrinal  part  df  the  Romish  religion, 
it  is  said,  and  not  without  foundation,  to  have  suf- 
fered extremely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 

x  For  a  particular  account  of  the  respective  merit  of  the  writers  here 
mentioned,  see,  among  other  literary  historians,  Da  Pin's  UUtoire  de* 
Ecrivaiiu  Ecclesiastiguei,  torn.  xvii.  xviii.  rix. 
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under  the  connivance,  nay,  sometimes  by  the  imme-  cwr.xyi* 
diate  assistance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  have  per- 
verted and  corrupted  such  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  as  were  left  entire  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  There  are  not  wanting  proofs  suffi- 
cient to  support  this  charge  ;  inasmuch  as  these 
subtile  and  insidious  fathers  have  manifestly  endeav- 
oured to  diminish  the  authority  and  importance  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  have  extolled  the  power  of  hu- 
man nature,  changed  the  sentiments  of  many  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace, 
represented  the  mediation  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  less  powerful  and  meritorious  than  they  are  said 
to  be  in  the  sacred  writings,  turned  the  Roman 
pontiff  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  put  him  almost 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Divine  Saviour ;  and 
finally  rendered,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  truth  of 
the  christian  religion  dubious,  by  their  fallacious 
reasonings,  and  their  subtile  but  pernicious  sophis- 
try. The  testimonies  brought  to  support  these  ac- 
cusations by  men  of  weight  and  merit,  particularly 
among  the  jansenists,  are  of  very  great  authority, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  refuse  our  assent  to 
them,  when  they  are  impartially  examined ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that  the  Jes- 
uits, instead  of  inventing  these  pernicious  doctrines, 
did  no  more,  in  reality,  than  propagate  them  as  they 
found  them  in  that  ancient  form  of  the  Romish  re- 
ligion that  preceded  the  reformation,  and  was  di- 
rectly calculated  to  raise  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  Romish 
church  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  despotic  grandeur. 
To  inculcate  this  form  of  doctrine  was  the  direct 
vocation  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  to  derive  all  their 
credit,  opulence,  and  influence,  from  their  being 
considered  as  the  main  support  of  the  papacy,  and 
the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If 
the  ultimate  end  and  purpose  of  these  pontiffs  were 
to  render  the  church  more  pure  and  holy,  and  to 
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mrr.xnh  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  resemblance  of  its 
"art  V.'  Divine  Founder,  and  if  this  were  the  commission 
— ■  '•---"  they  give  to  their  favourite  emissaries  and  doctors, 
then  the  Jesuits  would  be  at  liberty  to  preach  a  very 
different  doctrine  from  what  they  now  inculcate. 
But  that  liberty  cannot  be  granted  to  them  as  long 
as  their  principal  orders  from  the  papal  throne  are, 
to  use  all  their  diligence  and  industry,  to  the  end 
that  the  pontiffs  may  hold  what  they  have  acquir- 
ed, and  recover  what  they  have  lost ;  and  that  the 
bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Romish  church  may 
daily  see  their  opulence  increase,  and  the  limits  of 
their  authority  extended  and  enlarged.  The  chief 
crime  then  of  the  Jesuits  is  really  this,  that  they  have 
explained,  with  more  openness  and  perspicuity, 
those  points  which  the  leading  managers  in  the 
council  of  Trent  had  either  entirely  omitted,  or 
slightly  mentioned,  that  they  might  not  shock  the 
friends  of  true  religion,  who  composed  a  part  of 
that  famous  assembly.  And  here  we  see  the  true 
reason  why  the  Roman  pontiffs,  notwithstanding 
the  ardent  solicitations  and  remonstrances  that  have 
been  employed  to  arm  their  just  severity  against  the 
Jesuits*  have  always  maintained  that  artful  order, 
and  have  been  so  deaf  to  the  accusations  ot  their  ad- 
versaries, that  no  entreaties  have  been  able  to  per- 
suade them  to  condemn  their  religious  principles 
and  tenets,  however  erroneous  in  their  nature,  and 
pernicious  in  their  effects.  On  the  contrary,  the 
court  of  Rome  has  always  opposed,  either  in  a  pub- 
lic or  clandestine  manner,  all  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures that  have  been  used  to  procure  the  condem- 
nation and  suppression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  loyo- 
Utes  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  constantly  treat- 
ed all  such  attempts  as  the  projects  of  rash  and  im- 
prudent men,  who,  through  involuntary  ignorance, 
or  obstinate  prejudice,  were  blind  to  the  true  in- 
The  found*  terest  off  the  church. 

iiripiSd^      ****    In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  Jesuits  made 
thr  Jesuits     stiu  more  dreadful  and  atrocious  inroads  than  in 
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that  of  religion.  Did  we  affirm,  that  they  have  per-  cmt.  xvu. 
verted  and  corrupted  almo6tall  the  various  branches  8P"RrT  iV 
and  precepts  of  morality,  we  should  not  express  =-= 
sufficiently  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  maxims. 
Were  we  to  go  still  further,  and  maintain,  that  they 
have  sapped  and  destroyed  its  very  foundations,  we 
should  maintain  no  more  than  what  innumerable 
writers  of  the  Romish  church  abundantly  testify, 
and  what  many  of  the  most  illustrious  communities 
of  that  church  publicly  lament*  Those  who  bring 
this  dreadful  charge  against  the  sons  of  Loyola, 
have  taken  abundant  precautions  to  vindicate  them- 
selves against  the  reproach  of  calumny  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  have  published  several  maxims,  incon- 
sistent with  all  regard  for  virtue  and  even  decency, 
which  they  have  drawn  from  the  moral  writings  of 
that  order,  and  more  especially  from  the  numerous 
productions  of  its  casuists.  They  observe,  more 
particularly,  that  the  whole  society  adopts  and  in- 
culcates the  following  maxims ; 

"  That  persons  truly  wicked,  and  void  of  the  lave 
of  God,  may  expect/ to  obtain  eternal  life  in  heav- 
en, provided  that  they  be  impressed  with  a  fear  of 
the  Divine  anger,  and  avoid  all  heinous  and  enor- 
mous crimes  through  the  dread  of  future  punish* 
tnent ; 

"  That  those  persons  may  transgress  with  safety, 
who  have  a  probable  reason  for  transgressing,  i.  e. 
any  plausible  argument  or  authority  in  favour  of 
the  sin  they  are  inclined  to  commit  ;• 

OCT  t  This  it  one  of  the  moat  corrupt  and  mott  dangerous  maxims  of 
the  Jesuit*.  On  the  one  band,  they  hare  among  them  doctors  of  differ- 
ent characters  and  different  principles,  that  thus  they  may  render  their 
society  recommendabie  in  the  eyes  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  the  licentious 
as  well  as  the  austere.  On  the  other,  they  maintain,  that  an  opinion  or 
practice,  recommended  by  any  one  doctor,  becomes  thereby  probable, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  learned  divine  would  adopt  an  opinion, 
or  recommend  a  practice,  in  favour  of  which  no  considerable  reason 
eoald  be  alleged.    But  here  lies  the  poison ;  this  probable  opinion  or 
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cbnt.xtii.  "  That  actions  intrinsically  evil,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  divine  laws,  may  be  innocently  pcr- 
■  formed,  by  those  who  have  so  much  power  over  their 
own  minds,  as  to  join,  even  ideally,  a  good  end  to 
this  wicked  action,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  capable  ot  directing  their  intention 
aright  ;* 

44  That  philosophical  sin  is  of  a  very  light  and 
trivial  nature,  and  does  not  deserve  the  pains  of 
hell."  By  philosophical  sin  the  Jesuits  mean  an  ac- 
tion contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  right  rea- 
son,  done  by  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the  writ- 
ten law  of  God,  or  doubtful"  of  its  true  meaning ; 

practice  may  be  followed,  say  the  Jesuits,  even  when  the  contrary  is  still 
more  probable,  nay,  when  it  is  $ure,  because,  though  the  man  err,  he  errs 
under  the  authority  of  an  eminent  doctor.  Thus  Escobar  affirms  that  a 
judge  may  decide  in  favour  of  that  aide  of  a  question  that  is  the  least 
probable,  and  even  against  his  own  opinion,  if  he  be  supported  by  any 
tolerable  authority.    See  Lettret  JProvincialet,  letter  viii. 

flj*  '  For  example,  an  ecclesiastic  who  buys  a  benefice,  in  order  to  di- 
rect Ait  mtentitn  aright,  must,  by  a  powerful  act  of  abstraction,  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  the  crime  of  rimony,  which  he  is  committing,  to 
some  lawful  purpose,  such  as  that  of  acquiring  an  ample  subsistence,  or 
that  of  doing  good  by  instructing  the  ignorant  Thus  again,  a  man  who 
runs  his  neighbour  through  the  body  in  a  duel,  on  account  of  a  trivial  af- 
front, to  render  his  action  lawful,  has  only  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the 
principle  of  vengeance  to  the  more  decent  principle  of  honour ;  and  the 
murder  be  commits  will,  by  the  magic  power  of  Jesuitical  morality,  be 
converted  into  an  innocent  action.'  There  is  no  crime,  no  enormity,  to 
which  this  abominable  maxim  may  not  be  extended.  "  A  famous  Jesuit 
has  declared,  that  a  son  may  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  evea\ 
rejoice  at  it  when  it  arrives,  provided  that  his  wish  does  not  arise  from, 
any  personal  hatred,  but  only  from  a  desire  of  the  patrimony  which  this 
death  will  procure  him"  See  Gaspard  Hurtado,  De  tub.peccat.  diff.  9, 
quoted  by  Diana,  p.  5,  tr.  14,  K.  99,  and  another  has  had  the  effrontery 
to  maintain,  that  a  monk  or  ecclesiastic  may  lawfully  assassinate  a  cal- 
umniator, who  threatens  laying  scandalous  crimes  to  the  charge  of  their 
community,  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  hindering  him  to  execute  his 
purpose.  See  the  works  of  father  l/Amy,  torn.  v.  disp.  36,  n.  118. 
.  » It  would  be  perhaps  more  accurate  to  define  the  philotophical  rin 
of  the  Jesuits  to  be  <*  an  action  contrary  to  right  reason,  which  it  done 
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"  That  the  transgressions  committed  by  a»per-  cjorr-xyn. 
son  blinded  by  the  seduction  of  lust,  agitated  by  the 
impulse  of  tumultuous  passions,  and  destitute  of 
all  sense  and  impressionof  religion,  however  detest- 
able and  heinous  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  not 
imputable  to  the  transgressor  before  the  tribunal  of 
God ;  and  that  such  transgressions  may  often  be 
as  involuntary  as  the  actions  of  a  madman  ; 

"  That  the  person  who  takes  an  oath,  or  enters 
into  a  contract,  may,  to  elude  the  force  of  the  one, 
and  the  obligation  of  the  other,  add  to  the  form  of 
words  that  express  them,  certain  mental  additions 
and  tacit  reservations." 

These,  and  other  enormities  of  a  like  nature,* 
are  said  to  make  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 

by  a  person  who  is  either  absolutely  ignorant  of  God,  or  does  not  think 
of  him  during  the  time  this  aetion  is  committed." 

w  The  hooks  that  have  been  written  to  expose  and  refute  the  eorrapt 
and  enormous  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  would  make  an  ample  library, 
were  they  collected  together.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  equal  to  the 
learned,  ingenious,  and  humorous  work  of  the  famous  Paseal,  entitled, 
• Le  Provineiales,  ou^Lettres  eerites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  a  un  Provin* 
eial  de  ses  amis  et  aux  Jesuites  sor  la  Morale  et  la  Politique  de  ees 
Peres.'  This  exquisite  production  is  accompanied,  in  some  editions  of 
it,  with  the  learned  and  judicious  observations  of  Nicole,  who,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Guillaume  Wenderoek,  has  fully  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  those  nets  which  Paseal  had  advanced,  without  quoting  his 
authorities,  and  has  placed  in  a  full  and  striking  light,  several  interesting 
eireumstanoes  which  that  great  man  had  treated  with  perhaps  too  much 
brevity.  These  Letter?,  which  did  the  Jesuits  more  real  mischief  than 
either  the  indignation  of  sovereign  princes,  or  any  other  calamity  that 
had  heretofore  fallen  upon  their  order,  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Baehelius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Loyola,  sensibly  affected  and 
alarmed  by  this  formidable  attack  upon  their  reputation,  left  no  means 
unemployed  to  defend  themselves  against  such  a  respectable  adversary. 
They  sent  forth  their  ablest  champions  to  defend  their  cause,  or  at  least 
to  cover  them  from  shame;  among  which  champions  the  subtle  and  elo* 
quent  father  Daniel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  France, 
shone  forth  with  a  superior  lustre ;  and,  as  if  they  thought  it  unsafe  In 
trust  to  the  powers  of  argument  and  the  force  of  evidence  alone,  they 

VOL.   V,  24 
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cent.  xviL  morality  inculcated  by  the  Jesuits.    And  they  were 
VaCrt  ""  complained  pf,  in  the  strongest  remonstrances,  not 

applied  themselves  for  help  to  the  secular  arm,  and  had  credit  enough 
to  obtain  a  sentence  against  the  Provinciate*,  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  publicly  at  Parts.  See  Daniel's  Ojnuculee,  vol.  i.  p . 
965.  This  author  however  acknowledges,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
answers  which  the  Jesuits  opposed  to  the  performance  of  Pascal  were 
weak;  and  unsatisfactory.  Certain  it  is,  that*  whether  it  was  owipg  to 
the  strength  of  argument,  or  to  the  elegant  wit  and  humour  that  reigned 
|u  them,  the  Provincial  Letter*  lost  not  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
credit  and  reputation  by  all  the  answers  that  were  made  to  them,  but 
continued  to  pass  through  a  variety  of  editions,  which  could  scarcely  be 
printed  off  with  rapidity  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  public. 

Another  severe  attack  was  made  upon  the  Jesuits,  in  a  book  inferior 
to  Pascal's  in  point  of  wit  and  genteel  pleasantry,  but  superior  to  it  fa 
point  of  evidence,  since  it  abounds  with  passages  and  testimonies,  which 
are  drawn  from  the  most  applauded  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  demon- 
strate fully  the  corruption  and  enormity  of  the  moral  rules  and  maxims 
Inculcated  by  that  famous  order.  This  book,  which  was  published  at 
Mobs,  in  three  vplumes  8vo.  in  the  year  1702,  bears  the  following  title ; 
*  La  Morale  des  Jesuites,  extraite  fidelement  de  leurs  Livrcs,  imprunee 
avee  la  permission  et  I'approbatkm,  des  superieurs  de  leur  Compaguie, 
par  un  Doeteur  de  Sorbonne.'  The  author  was  Perrault,  son  of  Charles 
Perrault,  who  began  the  famous  controversy  in  Prance  concerning  the 
respective  merit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  his  book  met  with  the 
same  fete  with  the  Provincial*  of  Pascal ;  for  it  was  burnt  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  Jesuits.  8ee  the  Ofnucule*  dm  P. 
Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  356.  Nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  Jesuits 
exerted  all  their  seal  against  this  compilation,  which  exhibited,  in  one 
shocking  point  of  view,  all  that  had  been  complained  of  and  censured  in 
their  maxims  and  institutions,  and  unfolded  the  whole  mystery  of  their 
iniquity. 

It  has  been  also  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  reduced 
their  pernicious  maxims  to  practice,  especially  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  world.  This  the  famous  Arnauld,  together  with  some  of  his  jan- 
senist  brethren,  have  undertaken  to  prove,  in  that  laborious  and  cele- 
brated work,  entitled,  La  Mtraie  Pratique  de*  Jenate*.  In  this  im- 
portant work,  which  consists  of  eight  rolumes  in  8vo»  and  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1748,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  authentic  relations,  documents,  facts,  and  testimonies,  em> 
ployed  to  demonstrate  the  criminal  conduct  and  practices  of  the  jesurtf. 
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only  by  the  dominicans  and  jansenists,  butabeby  cot.xvu. 
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the  most  eminent  theological  doctors  of  Paris,  Poi-  8ECT"  "" 


tiers,  Louvain,  and  other  academical  cities,  who 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  them  in  such  a  pub- 
lic and  solemn  manner,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  nei- 
ther thought  it  safe  nor  honourable  to  keep  silence 
on  that  head.  Accordingly  a  part  of  these  moral 
maxims  were  condemned,  in  the  year  1659>  by 
pope  Alexander  VII.  in  a  public  edict;  and,  in  the 
year  1690,  the  article  relating  to  philosophical  sin 
met  with  the  same  fate,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VI 11/  It  was  but  natural  to.  think, 
that,  if  the  order  of  Jesuits  did  not  expire  under 
the  terrible  blows  it  received  from  such  a  formi- 
dable list  of  adversaries,  yet  their  system  of  morals 
must  at  least  have  been  suppressed  and  their  pes- 
tilential maxims  banished  from  the  schools.  This 
is  the  least  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  clerical  and 
monastic  orders,  and  the  damnatory  bulls  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimonies  of  many  learned  and  pious  men  in  the 
communion  of  Rome,  even  this  effect  was  not  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  monks,  the 
complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes, 
rather  served  to  restrain,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 

For  an  ample  account  of  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  concerning  phUotopfd* 
cal  tin,  and  the  dissension  and  controversies  it  occasioned,  tee  Jacobi 
Hyacinth!  Scrry  *  Addenda  ad  flwfor.  Ctigregationum  de  JhtxiUis,  p. 
82 5  at  alto  his  Juctarium,  p.;  289. 

*  There  is  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  contests  and  divisions, 
to  which  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  gave  rise  in  France  and  in  other 
places,  in  a  work,  entitled,  <  Catechisme  Historique  et  Dograatiqne  tor 
les  Contestations  qui  diviseut  ranin tenant  1'EgHse,'  published  in  the  year 
1730,  tee  torn.  ii.  p.  26.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  two  papal  bultt 
•f  Alexander  VII.  and  VIII-  Against  the  Jesuits,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Bvltarium  Pontificum  ;  but  the  jansenists  and  dominicans,  who  are 
careful  in  perpetuating  whatever  may  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Jes- 
uits, have  preserved  them  industriously  from  oblivion* 

03**TH«WanctkViu*n*me:f1w  trne  name  of  the  autbor  «f  the  AftMb  ft  An- 
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cent.xvil  enormous  licentiousness,  that  had  reigned  among 
the  writers  of  this  corrupt  order,  than  to  purify  the 
-  seminaries  of  instruction  from  the  contagion  of  their 
dissolute  maxims.  After  what  has  been  observed 
in  relation  to  the  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  remarka- 
ble propensity  that  is  discovered  by  kings,  princes, 
the  nobility,  and  gentry  of  both  sexes,  and  an  in* 
numerable  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  to  commit  their  consciences  to  the  di- 
lution, and  their  souls  to  the  care  of  the  brethren 
of  this  society.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly  convenient 
for  persons,  who  do  not  pretend  to  a  rigid  observance 
of  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  to  have  spirit- 
ual guides,  who  diminish  the  guilt  of  transgression, 
disguise  the  deformity  of  vice,  let  loose  the  reins  to 
all  the  passions,  nay,  even  nourish  them  by  their 
dissolute  precepts,  and  render  the  way  to  heaven 
as  easy,  as  agreeable,  and  smooth  as  is  possibles 

What  has  here  been  said  concerning  the  errone- 
ousmaximsandcorruptpracticesof  the  Jesuits,  must 
however  be  understood  with  certain  modifications 
and  restrictions.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that 
these  maxims  are  adopted,  or  these  practices  justi- 
fied, by  all  the  sons  of  Loyola,  without  exception, 
or  that  they  are  publicly  taught  and  inculcated,  in 
all  their  schools  and  seminaries ;  for  this,  in  reality, 
is  not  the  case.  As  this  order  has  produced  men 
of  learning  and  genius,  so  neither  has  it  been  des- 
titute of  men  of  probity  and  candour ;  nor  would 
it  be  a  difficult  task  to  compile  from  the  writings  of 
the  Jesuits  a  much  more  just  and  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  obligations 
of  morality,  than  that  hideous  and  unseemly  exhi- 
bition of  both,  which  Pascal  and  his  followers  have 
drawn  from  the  Jesuitical  casuists,  summists,  and 
moralists.  Those  who  censure  the  Jesuits  in  general, 

OCJ* '  The  translator  hi*  here  inserted  into  the  text  the  note  *  of  the 
original* 
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must,  if  their  censures  be  well  founded,  have  the  crarr.xrtt 
following  circumstances  in  view ;  first ,  that  the  "j^i"; 
rulers  of  that  society  not  only  suffer  several  of  their 
members  to  propagate  publicly  impious  opinions 
and  corrupt  maxims,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  set  the 
seal  of  their  approbation  to  the  books  in  which 
these  opinions  and  maxims  are  contained  ;*  sec- 
ondly, that  the  system  of  religion  and  morality  that 
is  taught  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  seminaries 
is  so  loose,  vague,  and  ill  digested,  that  it  not  only 
may  be  easily  perverted  to  bad  purposes  and  errone- 
ous conclusions,  but  even  seems  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  such  abuse ;  and  lastly,  that  the  select  few, 
who  are  initiated  into  the  grand  mysteries  of  the 
society,  and  set  apart  to  transact  its  affairs,  to  carry 
on  its  projects,  to  exert  their  political  talents  in  the 
closet  of  the  minister,  or  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince, 
commonly  make  use  of  the  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious maxims  that  are  complained  of,  to  augment 
the  authority  and  opulence  of  their  order.  The 
candour  and  impartiality  that  become  an  historian 
oblige  us  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
in  demonstrating  the  turpitude  and  enormity  of 
certain  maxims  and  opinions  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
adversaries  have  gone  too  far,  and  permitted  their 
eloquence  and  zeal  to  run  into  exaggeration.  This 
we  might  show,  with  the  fullest  evidence,  by  exam- 
pies  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  probability  and 
mental  reservation,  and  the  imputations  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Jesuits  on  these  heads ;  but  this 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  thread  of  our  history. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that  what  happens  frequent- 
ly in  every  kind  of  controversy,  happened  here  in 
a  singular  manner ;  I  mean,  that  the  Jesuits  were 

OO*  *  This  is  no  doubt  true.  The  Jesuits,  as  has  been  observed  above, 
»ote  fl,  have  doctors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  ;  and  this  indeed  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  establishment  of  that  universal  empire  at  which  the? 
aim.  See  Lettres  Proxincialrx,  let.  v.  p.  62,  dixieme  edit*  </<•  Cologne t 
1689. 
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oDrr.xrn.  charged  with  tenets,  which  had  been  drawn  conse- 
fa«t.Xi."  quenHaUy  from  their  doctrine,  by  their  accusers, 
■  without  their  consent ;  that  their  phrases  and  terms 

were  notalways  interpreted  according  to  the  precise 
meaning  they  annexed  to  them ;  and  that  the  ten- 
dency of  their  system  was  represented  in  too  par* 
tial  and  unequitable  a  light. 
Ttofdrteof  xxxvl  The  holy  scriptures  did  not  acquire  any 
Sg£V£  new  degrees  of  public  respect  and  authority  under 
Sr^STta£  the  pontiffs  of  this  century.  It  can  be  proved,  on 
SJS&i*1*  the  contrary,  by  the  most  authentic  records,  that 
•enptum  ^  votarjes  0f  Rome|  and  more  especially  the  Jes- 
uits, employed  all  their  dexterity  and  art,  either  to 
prevent  the  word  of  God  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  or  at  least  to  have  it  explained  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  interest,  grandeur,  and 
pretensions  of  the  church.  In  France,  and  in  the 
Low  Countries,  there  arose  indeed  several  com. 
mentators  and  critics,  who  were  very  far  from  being 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  erudition  ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  said  concerning  them,  that,  instead 
of  illustrating  and  explaining  the  divine  oracles, 
they  rendered  them  more  obscure,  by  blending 
their  own  crude  inventions  with  the  dictates  of  ce- 
lestial wisdom.  This  is  chargeable  even  upon  the 
jansenists,  who,  though  superior  to  the  other  Ro- 
man catholic  expositors  in  most  respects,  yet  fell 
into  that  absurd  method  of  disfiguring  the  pure 
word  of  God,  by  far  fetched  allusions,  mystic  in- 
terpretations, and  frigid  allegories,  compiled  from 
the  reveries  of  the  ancient  fathers/  Here  never- 
theless an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
Pasquier  Quenel,  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  whose 

•  The  reader  will  find  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  well  known 
Bible  of  Isaac  1e  Maitro,  commonly  called  Sacy,  which  contains  aU  the 
erode  and  extravagant  fancies  and  allegories,  with  which  the  ancient 
doctors  obscured  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  ren- 
dered their  clearest  expressions  intricate  and  mysterious. 
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edition  of  the  New  Testament,  accompanied  with  ooiT.xm 
pious  meditations  and  remarks,  made  such  a  pro- 
digious noise  in  the  theological  world/1  and  even 
in  our  time  has  continued  to  furnish  matter  of 
warm  and  violent  contest,  and  to  split  the  Roman 
catholic  doctors  into  parties  and  factions.0 

xxxvn.  The  greatest  part  of  the  public  schools    on 
retained  that  dry,  intricate,  and  captious  method  of  E^fe£ 
teaching  theology,  that  had  prevailed  in  the  ages  of  "" 
barbarism  and  darkness,  and  was  adapted  to  disgust 
all  such  as  were  endowed  with  a  liberal  turn  of 
mind.     There  was  no  possibility  of  ordering  mat- 
ters so,  as  that  didactic  or  biblical  theology,  which 
is  supposed  to  arrange  and  illustrate  the  truths  of 
religion  by  the  dictates  of  holy  scripture,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and  held  in  the  same 
honour,  with  scholastic  druihityy  which  had  its 
source  in  the  metaphysical  visions  of  the  peripatetic 
philosophy.     Even  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  were 

03*  *  That  is,  in  the  Roman  catholic  part  of  the  theological  world. 
Never  perhaps  did  any  thing  show,  in  a  more  strikiug  manner,  the  blind 
zeal  of  faction  than  the  hard  treatment  this  hook  met  with.  Renaudot, 
a  Tery  learned  French  abbot,  who  resided  some  time  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI.  went  one  day  to  visit  that  pontiff,  who 
was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  found  him  reading  Quenel's  Bible. 
On  the  abbot's  entering  the  chamber,  the  pope  accosted  him  thus ; 
"  Here  is  an  admirable  book !  We  have  nobody  at  Rome  capable  of  writ* 
lag  in  this  manner.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  engage  the  author  of  it 
to  reside  here."  The  very  same  pope  that  pronounced  this  encomium 
on  Quenel's  book,  condemned  it  publicly  afterward,  and  employed  all 
his  authority  to  suppress  it.  8ee  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  jofc 
U.  p.  993,  edit,  de  J)re*de,  1755. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  Obeervatien*  on  the  four 
gospels,  was  published  in  the  year  1671 ;  and  as  it  was  received  with 
universal  applause,  this  encouraged  the  author,  not  only  to  revise  and 
augment  it,  but  also  to  enlarge  his  plan,  and  compose  Obeervatione  oa 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  See  Catechieme  Historique 
eur  lee  Contestations  de  VEgltie,  torn.  ii.  p.  150.  Ch.  Eberh.  Weii/> 
fluuwi  Hitter.  Ecclet.  S*c.  xvii.  p.  588.  s 
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cent.  xm.  insufficient  to  bring  this  about.  In  the  greatest 
$f a  rt  V."  part  of  the  universities,  the  scholastic  doctors  dom- 
»■»  •  ■  ineered,  and  were  constantly  molesting  and  insult- 
ing  the  biblical  divines,  who,  generally  speaking, 
were  little  skilled  in  the  captious  arts  of  sophistry 
and  dialectical  chicane.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be 
observed,  that  many  of  the  French  doctors,  and 
more  especially  the  jansenists,  explained  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  in  a  style 
and  manner  that  were  at  least  recommendable  on 
account  of  their  elegance  and  perspicuity ;  and  in- 
deed it  may  be  affirmed,  that  almost  all  the  theo- 
logical or  moral  treatises  of  this  age,  that  were  com- 
posed with  any  tolerable  degree  of  simplicity  and 
good  sense,  had  the  doctors  of  Port  Royal,  or  the 
French  priests  of  the  oratory,  for  their  authors* 
We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  changes  that 
were  introduced,  during  this  century,  into  the  meth- 
od of  carrying  on  theological  controversy.  The 
German,  Belgic,  and  French  divines,  being  at  length 
convinced,  by  a  disagreeable  experience,  that  their 
captious,  incoherent,  and  uncharitable  manner  of 
disputing,  exasperated  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  confirmed 
them  in  their  respective  systems,  instead  of  con- 
verting them ;  and  perceiving,  moreover,  that  the 
arguments  in  which  they  had  formerly  placed  their 
principal  confidence,  proved  feeble  and  insufficient 
to  make  the  least  impression,  found  it  necessary  to 
look  out  for  new  and  more  specious  methods  of 
attack  and  defence. 
The  emiMi  xxxvm.  The  Romish  church  has,  notwithstand- 
d^bTS-Stf  ing  its  boasted  uniformity  of  doctrine,  been  always 
l^wiLte.'  divided  by  a  multitude  of  controversies.  It  would 
STLu*£"be  endless  to  enumerate  the  disputes  that  have 
*k*pa  *£  arisen  between  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the 
contests  that  have  divided  the  monastic  orders. 
The  greatest  part  of  these,  as  being  of  little  mo- 
ment; we  shall  pass  over  in  silence ;  for  they  have 
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been  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect  by  the  cent.xvii. 
popes,  who  never  took  notice  of  them  but  when  V 2*t  V:j 
they  grew  violent  and  noisy,  and  then  suppressed  •* 

them  with  an  imperious  nod,  that  imposed  silence 
upon  the  contending  parties.  Beside,  these  less 
momentous  controversies,  which  it  will  ever  be 
impossible  entirely  to  extinguish,  are  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  affect  the  church  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  to  endanger  its  constitution,  or  to  hurt 
its  interests.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  those  debates,  that,  by  their  su- 
perior importance  and  their  various  connections  and 
dependencies^  may  be  said  to  have  affected  the 
church  in  general,  and  to  have  threatened  it  with 
alarming  changes  and  revolutions. 

And  here  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  those 
famous  debates  that  were  carried  on  between  the 
Jesuits  and  dominicans,  concerning  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  dwine  grace  ;  the  decision  of  which  im- 
portant point  had,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  been  committed  by  Clement  VIII. 
to  a  select  assembly  of  learned  divines.  These  ar- 
biters, after  having  employed  several  years  in  de- 
liberating upon  this  nice  and  critical  subject,  and  in 
examining  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties, 
intimated  plainly  enough  to  the  pontiff,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  dominicans,  concerning  grace, 
predestination,  human  liberty \  and  original  sin,  were 
more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture  and 
the  decisions  of  the  ancient  fathers  than  the  opin- 
ions of  Molina,  which  were  patronized  by  the  Jes- 
uits. They  observed,  more  especially,  that  the 
former  leaned  toward  the  tenets  of  Augustine  * 
while  the  latter  bore  a  striking  resemblance  of  the 
pelagian  heresy.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
Clement  seemed  resolved  to  pass  condemnation  on 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  determine  the  controversy  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dominicans.  Things  were  in  this  state 
in  the  year  1601,  when  the  Jesuits,  alarmed  at  the 

vol,  v.  25 
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cbnt.xvii.  dangers  that  threatened  them,  beset  the  old  pontiff 
8/abt  "".  night  and  day,  and  so  importuned  him  with  en- 
r  »-  treaties,  menaces,  arguments,  and  complaints,  that, 
in  the  year  1602,  he  consented  to  re-examine  this 
intricate  controversy,  and  undertook  himself  the 
critical  task  of  principal  arbitrator  therein.  For  this 
purpose,  he  chose  a  council/  composed  of  fifteen 
cardinals,  nine  professors  of  divinity,  and  five  bish- 
ops, which,  during  the  space  of  three  years,e  assem- 
bled seventy  eight  times,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style 
of  Rome,  held  so  many  congregations.  At  these 
meetings,  the  pontiff  heard,  at  one  time,  the  Jesuits 
and  dominicans  disputing  in  favour  of  their  re- 
spective systems ;  and  ordered,  at  another,  the  as- 
sembled doctors  to  weigh  their  reasons,  and  exam- 
ine the  proofs  that  were  offered  on  both  sides  of 
this  difficult  question.  The  result  of  this  examin- 
ation is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; 
since  the  death  of  Clement,  which  happened  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1605,  prevented 
his  pronouncing  a  decisive  sentence.  The  domin- 
icans assure  us,  that  the  pope,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  condemned  Molina.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  he  would  have  acquitted  him 
publicly  from  all  charge  of  heresy  and  error.  They 
alone,  who  have  seen  the  records  of  this  council, 
and  the  journal  of  its  proceedings,  are  qualified  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  believe ;  but 
these  records  are  kept  with  the  utmost  secrecy  at 
Rome* 
Cmfo*fa  xxrac.  The  proceedings  of  the  congregation  that 
FSTvjEuE  k"*  keen  assemhled  by  Clement  were  suspended, 
fan* '  •*  for  some  time,  by  the  death  of  that  pontiff;  but 
they  were  resumed,  in  the  year  1605,  by  the  or- 
der of  Paul  V.  his  successor.     Their  deliberations, 

03*  4  TkU  eouneil  wa*  called  the  congregation  de  Auxiliit. 

•  From  the  twentieth  of  March  1602,  to  the  twenty  aeoond  of  Janua- 
ry IWfc 
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sect.  it. 

PART    1. 


which  were  continued  from  the  month  of  Septem-  cent.xvu. 
ber,  till  the  month  of  March,  in  the  following  year, 
did  not  turn  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
which  were  already  sufficiently  examined,  as  upon 
the  prudent  and  proper  method  of  finishing  the  con- 
test. The  great  question  now  was,  whether  the 
well  being  of  the  church  would  admit  of  the  deci- 
sion of  this  controversy  by  a  papal  bull ;  and,  if  such 
a  decision  was  found  advisable,  it  still  remained  to 
be  considered,  in  what  terms  the  bull  should  be 
drawn  up.  All  these  long  and  solemn  deliberations 
resembled  the  delivery  of  the  mountain  in  the  fa- 
ble, and  ended  in  this  resolution,  that  the  whole 
controversy,  instead  ofbeingdecided,  should  be  sup* 
pressed;  and  that  each  of  the  contending  parties 
should  have  the  liberty  of  following  their  respective 
opinions.  The  dominicans  assert,  that  the  two  pon- 
tiffs, together  with  the  congregation  of  divines  that 
they  employed  in  the  review  of  this  important  con- 
troversy, were  entirely  persuaded  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  of  the  truth  of  their  system  ;  they 
moreover  observe,  that  Paul  V.  had  expressly  or- 
dered  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits  to  be  drawn  up  ;  but  was  prevented  from 
finishing  and  publishing  it  to  the  world,  by  the  un- 
happy war  that  was  kindled  about  that  time  between 
him  and  the  Venetians.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  represent  these  accounts  of  the  dominicans  as 
entirely  fictitious,  and  affirm  that  neither  the  pontiff, 
nor  the  more  judicious  and  respectable  members  of 
the  congregation^  found  any  thing  in  the  sentiments 
of  Molina  that  was  worthy  of  censure,  or  stood  in 
much  need  of  correction.  In  a  point  which  is  ren- 
dered thus  uncertain  by  contradictory  testimonies 
and  assertions,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  we 
are  to  believe ;  it  however  appears  extremely  prob- 
able, that,  whatever  the  private  opinion  of  Paul  V, 
may  have  been,  he  was  prevented  from  pronounc* 
ing  a  public  determination  of  this  famous  contrQ- 
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cent.  xvii.  versy,  by  his  apprehensions  of  offending  either  the 
pa/t  "'  king  of  France,  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the 
==  king  of  Spain,  who  warmly  maintained  the  cause  of 
the  dominicans.  It  is  farther  probable,  nay  almost 
certain,  that,  had  the  pontiff  been  independent  on 
all  foreign  influence,  and  at  full  liberty  to  decide 
this  knotty  point,  he  would  have  pronounced  one 
of  those  ambiguous  sentences,  for  which  the  oracle 
of  Rome  is  so  famous,  and  would  have  so  conduct- 
ed matters  as  to  shock  neither  of  the  contending 
parties/ 

'Beside  the  authors  we  have  above  recommended  as  proper  to  be  con- 
sulted id  relation  to  these  contests,  see  Le  Clerc,  *  Merooires  pour  ser- 
vir  a  I'Histoire  des  eontroverses  dans  l'Eglise  Romaine  sur  la  Predesti- 
nation et  sur  la  Grace/  in  his  *  Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Hiatorique,' 
torn.  xiv.  p.  835.  The  conduct,  both  of  the  Jesuits  and  dominicans,  after 
their  controversy  was  hushed  in  silence,  afford 8  much  reason  to  pre- 
sume, that  they  had  been  both  secretly  exhorted  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  mitigate  somewhat  their  respective  systems,  and  so  to  modify  their 
doctrines  or  expressions,  as  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  heresy  that  had 
been  cast  upon  them  ;  for  the  Jesuits  had  been  accused  of  pelagian'tsui, 
and  the  dominicans  of  a  propensity  to  the  tenets  of  the  protcstant  church- 
es. This  appears,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  from  a  letter  written 
by  Claudius  Aquaviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year  1613,  and  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  members  of  his  order.  In  this  letter  the  prudent  gen- 
eral modifies  with  great  dexterity  and  caution  the  sentiments  of  Molina, 
and  enjoins  it  upon  the  brethren  of  the  society  to  teach  every  where  the 
doctrine  which  represents  the  Supreme  Being,  as  electing,  freely,  to 
eternal  life,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  merits,  those  whom  he  has 
been  pleased  to  render  partakers  of  that  inestimable  blessing;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  exhorts  them  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  in  such  a  man- 
ner, aa  not  to  give  up  the  tenets,  relating  to  divine  grace,  which  they  had 
maintained  in  their  controversy  with  the  dominicans.  Never,  surely, 
was  such  a  contradictory  exhortation  or  order  heard  of;  the  good  general 
thought  nevertheless  that  he  could  reconcile  abundantly  these  contra- 
dictions, by  that  branch  of  the  divine  knowledge  which  is  called,  by  the 
schoolmen,  scientia  media.  See  the  Catechisme  Hittoriqne  sur  let  dis- 
tentions de  VEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  207. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dominicans,  although  their  sentiments  remain 
the  same  that  they  were  before  the  commencement  of  this  controversy, 
Ua?e  learned,  notwithstanding,  to  casta  kind  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity 
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xl.  The  flame  of  controversy ,  which  seemed  thus  cbnt.xvil 
extinguished,  or  at  least  covered,  broke  out  again 
with  new  violence,  in  the  year  1640,  and  formed 
a  kind  of  schism  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  jgZjStf.* 
involved  it  in  great  perplexity,  and  proved  highly  jhe?aDI*,tt'1 
detrimental  to  it  in  various  respects.  The  occa- 
sion of  these  new  troubles  was  the  publication  of 
a  book,  entitled,  Augustinus,  composed  by  Cor- 
nelius Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  published 
after  the  death  of  the  author.*    In    this  book, 

orer  their  theological  system,  by  using  certain  terms  and  expressions, 
that  are  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  this 
they  do  to  prevent  the  latter  from  reproaching  them  with  a  propensity 
to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  They  are  moreover  much  less  remarkable, 
than  formerly,  for  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  which  may  be 
owing  perhaps  to  prudent  reflections  on  the  dangers  they  have  been  in- 
volved in  by  this  opposition,  and  the  fruitless  pains  and  labour  it  has  cost 
them.  The  janwiista  reproach  them  severely  with  this  change  of  con- 
duct, and  consider  it  as  a  manifest  and  notorious  apostasy  from  divine 
truth.  See  the  Lettret  Provinciate*  of  Pascal,  lett  ii.  p.  27,  edit,  de 
Cologne,  &c.  1689.  We  are  not  however  to  conclude,  from  this  change 
of  style  and  external  conduct  among  the  dominicans,  that  they  are 
reconciled  to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  there  remain  no  traces  of  their  ancient 
opposition  to  that  perfidious  order.  By  no  means;  for  beside  that, 
many  of  them  are  shocked  at  the  excessive  timidity  and  prudence  of  a 
great  part  of  their  brethren,  the  whole  body  retains  still  some  hidden 
sparks  of  the  indignation  with  which  they  formerly  beheld  the  Jesuits  \ 
and,  when  a  convenient  occasion  of  discovering  this  indignation  is  offer- 
ed, they  do  not  let  it  pass  unimproved.  The  jansenists  are  here  em- 
barked in  the  same  cause  with  the  dominicans ;  since  the  sentiments  of 
St.  Thomas,  concerning  divine  grace,  differ  bat  very  little  from  those 
of  St.  Augustine.  Cardinal  Henry  Noris,  the  most  eminently  learned 
among  the  followers  of  the  latter,  expresses  his  concern,  that  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  publish  what  passed  in  favour  of  Augustine,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  famous  congregation  de  Jlux- 
iiiit,  so  often  assembled  by  the  popes,  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  see 
his  Vindicia  Avguttinian*,  cap.  vi.  p.  1175,  torn.  i.  opp.  "  Quando,1* 
says  he,  "  recentiori  Romano  deereto  id  vetitum  est,  cum  dlspendio 
'  causa:,  quam  defendo,  necessariam  defensionem  omitto." 

t  For  an  account  oi  this  famous  man,  see  Bayle's  Dictionary,  torn. 
ii.  at  the  article  Jansenius.     Leydeeker,  De  vita  et  morte  Jansenii, 
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m  which  even  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be  the  pro- 
V.'  (taction  of  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  the  doctrine 
of  Augustine,  concerning  man's  natural  corruption, 
and  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  that  divine*  grace, 
which  alone  can  efface  this  unhappy  stain,  is  un- 
folded at  large,  and  illustrated,  for  the  most  part, 
in  Augustine's  own  words.  For  the  end  which 
Jansenius  proposed  to  himself  in  this  work,  was 
not  to  give  his  own  private  sentiments  concerning 
these  important  points,  but  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner they  had  been  understood  and  explained  by 
that  celebrated  father  of  the  church,  now  mention, 
ed,  whose  name  and  authority  were  universally  re- 
vered in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  catholic  world.* 
No  incident  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  progress  of  their  re- 
ligious system,  than  the  publication  of  this  book; 
for  as  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  differed  but  very 
little  from  that  of  the  dominicans;1  as  it  was 

lib.  itt.  whioh  makes  the  first  pert  of  his  History  of  Jansenism,  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1695.  Dictionaire  des  JJvrts 
Jansenistes,  torn.  i.  p.  190.  This  celebrated  work  of  Jansenius,  which 
gave  such  a  wound  to  the  Romish  church,  as  neither  the  power  nor 
wisdom  of  iU  pontiffs  will  ever  be  able  to  heal,  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  the  pelagian 
controversy,  which  arose  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  secondare  find  an 
acearate  account  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  relating 
to  the  constitution  and  power*  of  the  human  nature,  in  its  original,  fall- 
en, and  renewed  etate.  The  third  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  same 
great  man,  relating  to  the  aids  of  sanctifying  grace  procured  ky  Christ, 
and  to  the  eternal  predestination  of  men  and  angels.  The  style  of 
Jansenius  is  clear,  hut  not  sufficiently  correct. 

b  Thus  Jansenius  expresses  himself  in  his  Augustinus,  torn.  ii.  Lib. 
PrommiaL  cap.  xxiz*  p.  65.  "  Non  ego  hie  de  aliqua  nova  sententiare~ 
perienda  dispute  .  .  .  sed  de  antiqua  Augostini.  Qanritur,  non  quid  de 
nature  humans)  statibus  et  viribus,  vel  de  Dei  gratia  et  predestinatione 
sentiendum  est,  sed  quid  Augustinus  olim  eoclesis)  nomine  et  applausu 
tradiderit,  prssdieaverit,  seriptoque  ranltipliciter  consignaverit." 

1  The  dominicans  followed  the  sentiments  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  oon* 
cerning  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace- 
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held  sacred,  nay  almost  respected  as  divine,  in  the  aanr.xm. 
church  of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  authority  of  that  illustrious  bishop,  and 
at  the  same  time,  was  almost  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  sentiments  generally  received  among  the 
Jesuits ;  these  latter  could  scarcely  consider  the 
book  of  Janseniusin  any  other  light  than  as  a  tacit, 
but  formidable,  refutation  of  their  opinions  con* 
cerning  human  liberty  and  divine  grace.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, they  not  only  drew  their  pens  against 
this  famous  book,  but  also  used  their  most  zeal- 
ous endeavours  to  obtain  a  public  condemnation 
of  it  from  Rome.  Their  endeavours  were  not  un- 
successful. The  Roman  inquisitors  began  the  op- 
position by  prohibiting  the  perusal  of  it,  in  the  year 
1641 ;  and  the  year  following,  Urban  VIII.  con- 
demned it  by  a  solemn  bull,  as  infected  with  sev- 
eral errors,  that  had  been  long  banished  from  the 
church. 

xix  There  were  nevertheless  places,  even  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Romish  church,  where  neither 
the  decisions  of  the  inquisitor,  nor  the  bull  of  the 
pontiff,  were  in  the  least  respected.  The  doctors 
of  Louvain  in  particular,  and  the  followers  of  Au- 
gustine in  general,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the 
Netherlands,  opposed,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  condemnation 
of  Jansenius ;  and  hence  arose  a  warm  contest, 
which  proved  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces.  But  it  was  not  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits ;  it  reached  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  broke  out,  with  peculiar  vehemence,  in 
France,  where  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,*  a  man  of 
an  elegant  genius,  and  equally  distinguished  by  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  had  procured  Augus- 
tine many  zealous  followers,  and  the  Jesuits  as 

k  The  name  of  this  abbot  vat  Jean  da  Verger  de  Hauranc 
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cbmt.  xvil  many  bitter  and  implacable  adversaries.1  This  re* 
"art  V."  spectable  abbot  was  the  intimate  friend  and  rela- 
*'  tion  of  Jansenius,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous 

defenders  of  his  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
far  greatest  part  of  the  French  theologists  appeared 
on  the  side  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  religious  tenets 
seemed  more  honourable  to  human  nature,  or  at 
least  more  agreeable  to  its  propensities,  more  suit- 
able to  the  genius  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  more 
adapted  to  promote  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Romish  church,  than  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 
The  party  of  Jansenius  had  also  its  patrons  ;  and 
they  were  such  as  reflected  honour  on  the  cause. 
In  this  respectable  list  we  may  reckon  several  bish- 
ops eminent  for  their  piety,  and  some  of  the  first 
and  most  elegant  geniuses  of  the  French  nation, 
such  as  Arnaud,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Quenel,  and 
the  other  famous  and  learned  men,  who  are  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  authors  of  Port  Roy* 
aL  This  party  was  also  considerably  augmented 
by  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  looked  upon  the 
usual  practice  of  piety  in  the  Romish  church,  which 

1  This  illustrious  abbot  is  considered  by  the  jansenists  as  equal  in  mer- 
it and  authority  to  Jansenius  himself,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  as- 
sisted in  composing  his  Augustinus.  The  French,  more  especially,  I 
mean  such  of  them  as  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  revere  him  as 
an  oracle,  and  even  extol  htm  beyond  Jansenius.  For  an  account  of  the 
life  and  transactions  of  this  pious  abbot,  see  Lancelot's  Memoires  touch- 
ant  la  vie  de  JU*  de  S.  Cyran,  which  were  published  at  Cologn,*  in  the 
year  1738,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Add  to  these  RecueU  de  phtoieurs  pie* 
ces  pour  servir  a  fHistoire  de  Port  Royal,  p.  1— 15a  Arnaud  D'An- 
dilly,  Memoires  au  sujet  de  VAbbe  de  S.  Cyrrnn,  which  are  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Vies  des  ReUgieuses  de  Port  Royal,  p.  15—44. 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  at  the  article  Jansenius.  Dictionaire  des  IJ~ 
vres  Jansenistes,  torn.  i.  p.  135.  For  an  account  of  the  earlier  studies 
of  the  abbot  in  question,  see  Gabriel  Liron,  Singularity  Historiques  et 
Litteraires,  torn.  iv.  p.  507. 

*  Though  they  axe  aid,  in  the  title  page,  to  have  been  printed  at  Cologn ;  jet  it  iff  pre 
wuned,  on  good  grounds,  that  they  fint  saw  the  light  »t  Utrecht. 
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consists  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments,  the  cent.xvii. 
confession  of  sins,  and  the  performance  of  certain  ^art"' 


external  acts  of  religion,  as  much  inferior  to  what  ~ 
the  gospel  of  Christ  requires,  and  who  consider- 
ed christian  piety  as  the  vital  and  internal  princi- 
ple of  a  soul,  in  which  true  faith,  and  divine  love 
have  gained  a  happy  ascendant.  Thus  one  of  the 
contending  parties  excelled  in  the  number  and 
power  of  its  votaries ;  the  other  in  the  learning,  ge- 
nius, and  piety  of  its  adherents ;  and,  things  being 
thus  balanced,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
how  a  controversy,  which  began  about  a  century 
ago,  should  be  still  carried  on  with  the  most  ve- 
hement contention  and  ardour.m 

xlii.  Those  who  have  taken  an  attentive  view  of  .•n-.meth- 
this  long,  and  indeed  endless  controversy,  cannot 


cd    by 


controversy* 


but  think  it  a  matter  both  of  curiosity  and  amuse-  p*"***"** 
ment  to  observe  the  contrivances,  stratagems,  ar- 
guments, and  arts  employed  by  both  Jesuits  and 
jamemsts;  by  the  former  in  their  methods  of  at- 
tack, and  by  the  latter  in  their  plans  of  defence.  The 

■  The  history  of  this  contest  is  to  be  found  in  many  authors,  who  have 
either  given  a  relation  of  the  whole,  or  treated  apart  some  of  its  most 
interesting  branches.  The  writers  that  ought  to  be  principally  consult- 
ed on  this  subject  are  those  which  follow  ;  Gerberon,  Histoire  Generate 
du  Jatueni&me,  published  in  1700,  at  Amsterdam,  in  three  volumes  8  vo. 
and  republished  in  five  volumes  12mo.  at  Lyons,  in  1708.  Da  Mas,  His- 
fajre  de$  Cinq  ProporiUtn*  de  Jansenius,  printed  at  Liege  in  8vo.  in 
1194.  Of  these  two  writers,  the  former  maintains  the  cause  of  the  jan- 
senists,  while  the  latter  fevours  that  of  the  Jesuits.  Add  to  these,  Melch. 
Leydeeker*s  Btttoria  Jaiumsrait,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  8ro.  in  1695  v 
and  Vokaire's  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  364.  Several  books, 
written  on  both  sides,  are  enumerated  in  a  work  published  in  8vo.  in  1735, 
under  the  following  title ;  *  Bibliotheque  Jansenbte,  ou  Catalogue  Alpha- 
betique  des  principaux  Livres  Jansenistes,'  the  author  of  which  is  said  to 
be  Domin.  Colonia,  a  learned  Jesuit.  This  book,  as  we  have  bad  before 
oeeasion  to  observe,  has  been  republished  at  Antwerp,  with  considerable 
additions,  in  four  volumes  8vo.  under  the  title  of '  Dictionaire  des  Livres 
Jansenistes.'  See  'Recueil  des  pieces  pour  scrvir  a  l'Htstoire  de  Port 
Royal/  p.  325. 

VOL.  V.  26 
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c&rt.xnLJesuits  came  forth  into  the  field  of  controversy,  arm 

SfiCT.    II  ------ 

PART  I 


siCT.  ii.  ed  with  sophistical  arguments,  odious  comparisons, 


papal  bulls,  royal  edicts,  and  the  protection  of  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  and  bishops ;  and,  as  if 
all  this  had  appeared  to  them  insufficient,  they  had 
recourse  to  still  more  formidable  auxiliaries,  even 
the  secular  arm,  and  a  competent  number  of  dra- 
goons. The  jansenists,  far  from  being  dismayed 
at  the  view  of  this  warlike  host,  stood  their  ground 
with  steadiness  and  intrepidity.  They  evaded  the 
mortal  blows  that  were  levelled  at  them  in  the  royal 
and  papal  mandates,  by  the  help  of  nice  interpre- 
tations, subtile  distinctions,  nay,  by  the  very  same 
sophistical  refinements  which  they  blamed  in  the 
Jesuits.  To  the  threatenings  and  frowns  of  the  no- 
bles and  bishops,  who  protected  their  adversaries, 
they  opposed  the  favour  and  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  sophisms  they  opposed  sophisms,  and  in- 
vectives to  invectives ;  and  to  human  power  they 
opposed  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  boasted  of 
the  miracles  by  which  heaven  had  declared  itself 
in  their  favour.  When  they  perceived  that  the 
strongest  arguments  and  the  most  respectable  au- 
thorities were  insufficient  to  conquer  the  obstinacy 
of  their  adversaries,  they  endeavoured,  by  their  re- 
ligious exploits,  and  their  application  totheadvance- 
ment  of  piety  and  learning,  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  strengthen  their  interest  with  the 
people.  Hence  they  declared  war  against  the  en- 
emies of  the  Romish  church  ;  formed  new  strata- 
gems to  insnare  and  ruin  the  protestants ;  took  ex- 
traordinary pains  in  instructing  the  youth  in  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  drew  up  a  variety  of  useful, 
accurate,  and  elegant  abridgments,  containing  the 
elements  of  philosophy  and  the  learned  languages ; 
published  a  multitude  of  treatises  on  practical  re- 
ligion and  morality,  whose  persuasive  eloquence 
charmed  all  janks  and  orders  of  men ;  introduced 
and  cultivated  an  easy,  correct,  and  agreeable  man- 
ner of  writing,  and  gave  accurate  and  learned  in- 
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SECT.   11. 


terpretations  of  several  ancient  authors.  To  all  cent.xvii. 
these  various  kinds  of  merit,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  were  real  and  solid,  they  added  others  that 
were  at  least  visionary  and  chimerical ;  for  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade,  and  did,  in  effect,  persuade 
many,  that  the  Supreme  Being  interposed  partic- 
ularly in  support  of  their  cause,  and,  by  prodigies 
and  miracles  of  a  stupendous  kind,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  triumph  over  all 
opposition.0     All  this  rendered  the  jansenists  ex- 

a  It  is  well  known  that  the  janaenioto  or  augtutiniaru,  have  long  pre* 
tended  to  confirm  their  doctrine  by  miracles;  and  the/  even  acknowledge 
that  these  miracles  have  sometimes  saved  them,  when  their  affairs  have 
been  rednoed  to  a  desperate  situation.  See  Memoire*  de  Port  Royal, 
torn.  i.  p.  256,  torn*  ii.  p.  107.  The  first  time  we  hear  mention  made  of 
these  miracles  is  in  1656,  and  the  following  years,  when  a  pretended 
thorn  of  that  derisive  crown  that  was  pnt  upon  our  Saviour's  head  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  is  reported  to  have  performed  several  marvellous 
cures  in  the  convent  of  Port  Royal.  See  the  Recueil  de  phmeure  pieces 
pour  oervir  a  PiRotoire  de  Port  Royal,  p.  32$,  448.  Fontaine,  Memeu 
re*  pour  oervir  a  PRUtoire  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  These  were 
followed  by  other  prodigies  in  the  year  1661.  Vies  de»  Religieuses  de 
Port  Royal,  torn.  !•  p.  192,  and  in  the  year  1664,  Memoiret  de  Port  Roy-, 
al,  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  The  fame  of  these  miracles  was  very  great  during 
the  last  century,  and  proved  singularly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the 
jansenists ;  hut  they  are  now  fallen,  even  in  France,  into  oblivion  and 
discredit.  The  janeenieto  therefore  of  the  present  age,  being  pressed 
by  their  adversaries,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  prodigies,  as 
the  credit  6f  the  old  ones  was  entirely  worn  out ;  and  they  seemed  in* 
deed  to  have  had  miracles  at  command,  by  the  considerable  number 
they  pretended  to  perform.  Thus,  if  we  are  credulous  enough  to  be. 
lieve  their  reports,  in  the  year  1735,  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Le 
Fosse,  was  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux,  by  imploring  the  aid  of 
the  hoot,  when  it  was  one  day  carried  by  %janteni9t  priest.  About  two 
years  after  this,  we  are  told,  that  the  tomb  of  Gerhard  Rouase,  a  canon 
of  Avignon,  was  honoured  with  miracles  of  a  stupendous  kind  ;  and 
finally,  we  are  informed  that  the  same  honour  was  conferred,  in  the 
year  1731,  on  the  bones  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  which  were  interred  at 
8t  M  edard,  where  innumerable  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought* 
This  last  story  has  given  rise  to  the  warmest  contest,  between  the  supejy 
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cent.xvu.  tremely  popular,  and  held  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits 

"part  "'  for  some  time  dubious  ;  nay,  it  is  more  than  prob- 

==■=  able,  that  the  former  would  have  triumphed,  had 

not  the  cause  of  the  latter  been  the  cause  of  the 

papacy,  and  had  not  the  stability  and  grandeur  of 

the  Romish  church  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 

upon  the  success  of  their  religious  maxims. 

vfomio*      xliil  It  appears,  from  several  circumstances,  that 

**■?  eJ*£  Urban  VIII.  and  after  him,  Innocent  X.  were 

££  aZ lM0"  really  bent  on  appeasing  these  dangerous  tumults, 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  popes  in  former  times 

had  prudently  suppressed  the  controversies  excited 

ttitioQs  or  crafty  janaenists  and  their  adversaries  in  all  communions. 
Beside  all  this,  Quesnell,  Levier,  Desangins,  and  Tournus,  the  great 
ornaments  of  Jansenism,  are  said  to  have  furnished  extraordinary  sue- 
eours,  on  several  occasions,  to  sick  and  infirm  persons,   who  testified  a 
lively  confidence  in  their  prayers  and  merits.  See  a  famous  jansenist  bonk 
composed  in  answer  to  the  Bull  Unigeniftt*,  and  entitled,  Jerru  Ckrht 
tout  VAnatheme  tt  tout  V Excommunication,  art.  xvii.  p.  61,  xviii«  p.  66, 
edit-  Utrecht     There  it  no  doubt,  but  a  great  part  of  the  janaenists  de- 
fend these  miracles  from  principle,  and  in  consequence  of  a  persuasion 
of  their  troth  and  reality  ;  for  that  party  abounds  with  persons,  whose 
piety  is  blended  with  a  most  superstitious  credulity,  who  look  upon  their 
religious  system  as  celestial  troth,  and  their  cause  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  heaven,  and  who  are  consequently  disposed  to  think  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  neglected  by  the  Deity,  or  left  without  extraordinary  marks 
of  his  approbation  and  supporting  presence.    It  is  however  amazing, 
nay  almost  incredible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more  judicious  de- 
fenders of  this  cause,  those  eminent  janaenists,  whose  sagacity,  1  earning, 
and  good  sense,  discover  themselves  so  abundantly  in  other  matters,  do 
not  consider  that  the  powers  of  nature,  the  efficacy  of  proper  remedies* 
or  the  efforts  of  imagination,  produce  many  important  changes  and  ef- 
fects, which  imposture,  or  a  blind  attachment  to  some  particular  cause, 
lead  many  to  attribute  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity.  We 
can  easily  account  for  the  delusions  of  weak  enthusiasts,  or  the  tricks  of 
egregious  impostors ;  but  when  we  see  men  of  piety  and  judgment  ap- 
pearing in  defence  of  such  miracles  as  those  now  under  consideration, 
we  must  conclude,  that  they  look  upon  fraud  as  lawful  in  the  support  of 
a  good  cause,  and  make  no  scruple  of  deceiving  the  people,  when  they 
propose,  by  this  delusion,  to  confirm  and  propagate  what  they  take  to  be 
the  truth* 
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by  Baius  and  the  dominicans.    But  the  vivacity,  cemt.xvil 
inconstancy,  and  restless  spirit  of  the  French  doc-  "art"' 

tors  threw  "all  into  confusion,  and  disconcerted  the  — 

measures  of  the  pontiffs.  The  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  selected  Jive  propositions  out 
of  the  work  of  Jansenius  already  mentioned,  which 
appeared  to  them  the  most  erroneous  in  their  na- 
ture, and  the  most  pernicious  in  their  tendency ; 
and  being  set  on  by  the  instigation,  and  seconded 
by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  employed  their  most 
zealous  endeavours,  and  their  most  importunate  en- 
treaties,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  have  these  propo- 
sitions condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
part  of  the  Gallican  clergy  used  their  utmost  efforts 
to  prevent  this  condemnation  ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  entreat  Inno- 
cent X.  to  suspend  his  final  decision  until  the  true 
sense  of  these  propositions  was  deliberately  exam- 
ined, since  the  ambiguity  of  style,  in  which  they 
were  expressed,  rendered  them  susceptible  of  a 
false  interpretation.  But  these  entreaties  were  in- 
effectual ;  the  interest  and  importunities  of  the  Jes- 
uits prevailed ;  and  the  pontiff,  without  examining 
the  merits  of  the  cause  with  a  suitable  degree  of 
impartiality  and  attention,  condemned,  by  a  public 
bull,  on  the  3 1st.  of  May,  1653,  the  propositions 
of  Jansenius.  These  propositions  contained  the 
following  doctrines ; 

1.  "  That  there  are  divine  precepts,  which  good 
men,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  observe  them, 
are  nevertheless  absolutely  unable  to  obey ;  nor 
has  God  given  them  that  measure  of  grace,  that  is 
essentially  necessary  to  render  them  capable  of  such 
obedience ; 

2.  "  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  na- 
ture, can  resist  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  when 
it  operates  upon  the  mind ; 

3.  u  That  in  order  to  render  human  actions 
meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  exempt 
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cent.  xvii.  from  necessity,  but  only  that  they  be  free  from  con- 
~~  mT  V"  straint  ;° 

==*  4.  "  That  the  semipelagians  err  grievously  in 
maintaining,  that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aids 
and  influences  of  preventing  grace  ; 

5.  "  That  whosoever  affirms,  that  Jesus  Christ 
made  expiation,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  for 
the  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  semipelagian." 

Of  these  propositions  the  pontiff  declared  the 
first  four  only  heretical;  but  he  pronounced  the 
fifth  rash,  impious,  and  injurious  to  the  Supreme 
Being.p 

xliv.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
r\  ESft  judge  was  indeed  painful  to  the  jansenists,  and,  of 
consequence,  highly  agreeable  to  their  adversaries. 
It  did  not  however  either  drive  the  former  to  de- 
spair, or  satisfy  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  their  de- 
sires ;  for  while  the  doctrine  was  condemned,  the 
man  escaped.  Jansenius  was  not  named  in  the  bull, 
nor  did  the  pontiff  even  declare  that  the  Jive  prop- 
ositions were  maintained  in  the  book,  entitled, 
AugustinuSj  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  con- 
demned them.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Augustine 
and  Jansenius  defended  themselves  by  a  distinction 
invented  by  the  ingenious  and  subtle  Anthony  Ar- 
naud,  in  consequence  of  which  they  considered 
separately  in  this  controversy  the  matter  of  doctrine 

•  Augustine,  Leibnitz,  and  a  considerable  Bomber  of  modern  philos- 
ophers, who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  nectttity,  consider  this  neeetaitj 
in  moral  action*,  as  consistent  with  true  liberty,  because  it  is  consistent 
with  Mpoitfaneity  and  choice.  According  to  them,  constraint  alone  and 
external  force  destroy  merit  and  imputation. 

t  This  bull  is  still  extant  in  the  Bullarium  Xamatutm,  torn.  ?i.  p.  456. 
It  has  also  been  published,  together  with  several  other  pieces  relating  to 
this  controversy,  by  Da  Pleesis  D'Argentre  in  his  CollecHo  judicionm 
dt  now  erroridu$,  torn.  iii.  p.  «.  p.  961. 
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and  the  matter  of  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  they  acknowl-  cekt.  xvii. 
edge  themselves  bound  to  believe,  that  the  five  ^IZr  V." 
propositions  abovementioned  were  justly  condemn-  " 

ed  by  the  Roman  pontiff;*  but  they  maintained, 
that  the  pope  had  not  declared,  and  consequently 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  believe,  that  these 
propositions  were  to  be  found  in  Jansenius's  book, 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned.' 
They  did  not  however  enjoy  long  the  benefit  of  this 
artful  distinction.  The  restless  and  invincible  ha- 
tred of  their  enemies  pursued  them  in  every  quar- 
ter where  they  looked  for  protection  or  repose ; 
and  at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Innocent  to  declare,  by  a  solemn  bull,  is- 
sued out  in  the  year  1656,  that  the  five  propositions, 
that  had  been  condemned,  were  the  tenets  of  Janse- 
nius,  and  were  contained  in  his  book.  The  pon- 
tiff did  not  stop  here ;  but  to  this  flagrant  instance 
of  imprudence  added  another  still  more  shocking ; 
for,  in  the  year  1665,  he  sent  into  France  the  form 
of  a  declaration,  that  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
those  who  aspired  after  any  preferment  in  the 
church,  and  in  which  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  five 
propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jan- 
senius,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  had  been 
condemned  by  the  church.*  This  declaration,  whose 
unexampled  temerity  and  contentious  tendency  ap- 
peared in  the  most  odious  colours,  not  only  to  the 
jansenists,  but  also  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  French 
nation,  produced  the  most  deplorable  divisions  and 
tumults.  It  was  immediately  opposed  with  vig- 
our by  the  jansenists,  who  maintained,  that  in  mat- 

(J3*  *  This  was  what  oar  author  calls  the  questio  dejuvc. 

(O*  f  This  is  the  questio  dc  facto. 

•  This  bull,  together  with  several  other  pieces,  is  also  published  b> 
Du  Plessis  D'Argentre,  in  his  Collectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus, 
torn.  iii.  p.  281,  288,  306.  See  the  form  of  Alexander's  declaration,  with 
the  mandate  of  Louis  XIV.  ibid.  p.  314. 
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cbnt.xvil  tcrsof  fact  the  pope  was  fallible,  especially  when 
SparVV.-  his  decisions  were  merely  personal,  and  not  con- 
■  ■'  "  firmed  by  a  general  council ;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  it  was  neither  obligatory  nor  necessary  to  sub- 
scribe this  papal  declaration,  which  had  only  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  for  its  object.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  con- 
trary, audaciously  asserted,  even  openly,  in  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Gallican  church, 
that  faith  and  confidence  in  the  papal  decisions  re- 
lating to  matter  of  fact,  had  no  less  the  characters 
of  a  well  grounded  and  divine  faith,  than  when 
these  decisions  related  merely  to  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  opinion.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  the  jansenists  were  by  no  means 
so  resolute  and  intrepid  as  those  abovementioned. 
Some  of  them  declared,  that  they  would  neither 
subscribe  nor  reject  the  form  in  question,  but  show 
their  veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  by 
observing  a  profound  silence  on  that  subject.  Oth- 
ers professed  themselves  ready  to  subscribe  it,  not 
indeed  without  exception  and  reserve,  but  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  explain,  either  verbally 
or  in  writing,  the  sense  in  which  they  understood 
it,  or  the  distinctions  and  limitations  with  which 
they  were  willing  to  adopt  it.  Others  employed 
a  variety  of  methods  and  stratagems  to  elude  the 
force  of  this  tyrannical  declaration.*  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  violent  de- 
mands of  the  Jesuits ;  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  jansenists  could  appease  their  fury. 
Such  therefore  among  the  latter,  as  made  the  least 
opposition  to  the  declaration  in  question,  were  cast 
into  prison,  or  sent  into  exile,  or  involved  in  some 
other  species  of  persecution ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  severity  was  a  consequence  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  influence  in 
cabinet  councils. 

*SeeDuMas,  Hittfdre  dee  Cinq  Properithne,  p.   158.    Gerberon, 
Bittoire  Generate  du  Janeenieme$  p.  ii«  p.  516. 
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xlv.  The  lenity  or  prudence  of  Clement  IX.  sus-  cmrr.xm 
pended,  for  a  while,  the  calamities  of  those  who  Vam  V." 
had  sacrificed  their  liberty  and  their  fortunes  to  '- 

their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  gave  tw»u' 


them  both  time  to  breathe,  and  reason  to  hope  for  pontificate  «r 
better  days.  >  This  change,  which  happened  in  the  -n*  ■*•• 
year  1669,  was  occasioned  by  the  fortitude  and  ^aSEHE 
resolution  of  the  bishops  of  Angers,  Beauvais,  Pa*  ^"^ 
miers,  and  Alet,  who  obstinately  and  gloriously  re* 
fused  to  subscribe,  without  the  proper  explications 
and  distinctions,  the  oath  or  declaration  that  had 
produced  such  troubles  and  divisions  in  the  church. 
They  did  not  indeed  stand  alone  in  the  breach ;  for 
when  the  court  of  Rome  began  to  menace  and  level 
its  thunder  at  their  heads,  nineteen  bishops  more 
arose  with  a  noble  intrepidity,  and  adopted  their 
cause,  in  solemn  remonstrances,  addressed  both  to 
the  king  of  France  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  These 
resolute  protestors  were  joined  by  Anne  Genevi- 
eve de  Bourbon,  dutchess  of  Longueville,  a  hero- 
ine of  the  first  rank  both  in  birth  and  magnanimity, 
who,  having  renounced  the  pleasures  and  vanities 
of  the  world,  which  had  long  employed  her  most 
serious  thoughts,  espoused,  with  a  devout  ardour, 
the  doctrines  and  cause  of  the  jansenists,  and  most 
earnestly  implored  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff in  their  behalf.  Moved  by  these  entreaties, 
and  also  by  other  arguments  and  considerations  of 
like  moment,  Clement  IX.  became  so  indulgent  as 
to  accept  of  a  conditional  subscription  to  the  famous 
declaration,  and  to  permit  doctors  of  scrupulous 
consciences  to  sign  it  according  to  the  mental  in- 
terpretation they  thought  proper  to  give  it.  This 
instance  of  papal  condescension  and  lenity  was  no 
sooner  made  public,  than  the  jansenists  began  to 
come  forth  from  their  lurking  places,  to  return 
from  their  voluntary  exile,  and  to  enjoy  their  form- 
er  tranquillity  and  freedom,  being  exempt  from  all 
uneasy  apprehensions  of  any  further  persecution. 
vol.  v.  27 
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«r.im  This  remarkable  event  is  commonly  called  the 
peace  of  Clement  IX.  its  duration  nevertheless 
=  was  but  transitory .tt  It  was  violated  in  the  year 
1676,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Louis 
XIV.  who  declared,  in  a  public  edict,  that  it  had 
only  been  granted  for  a  time,  out  of  a  condescend* 
ing  indulgence  to  the  tender  and  scrupulous  con- 
sciences of  a  certain  number  of  persons ;  but  it  was 
totally  abolished  after  the  death  of  the  dutchess  of 
Longueville,  which  happened  in  the  year  1679,  and 
deprived  the  jansenists  of  their  principal  support 
From  that  time  their  calamities  were  renewed,  and 
they  were  pursued  with  the  same  malignity  and  rage 
that  they  had  before  experienced.  Some  of  them 
avoided  the  rising  storm  by  a  voluntary  exile;  others 

■  The  transactions  relating  to  this  event,  which  were  carried  on  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  are  circumstantially  related  by  car- 
dinal Hospigniosi,  m  hit  Commeiitarii,  which  Du  PlessiB  D'  \rgentre  has 
subjoined  to  hit  Elementa  Theologica,  published  in  8vo  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1716.  See  also  this  last  mentioned  author's  Collectiojudiciorum  de 
novi*  erroribu*,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  336,  in  which  the  letters  of  Clement 
IX.  are  inserted.  Two  jansenists  have  written  the  history  of  the  Clem- 
entine peace.  Varet,  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  an  anonymous 
work,  entitled,  *  Relation  de  ee  qui  s'eat  paase  dans  1'affaire  de  la  Pais 
de  I'Rglise  sons  la  Pape  Clement  IX.'  and  Quesnel,  in  an  anonymous  pro- 
duction also,  entitled,  'La  Paiz  de  Clement  IX.  on  Demonstration  des 
deux  faussetea  oapitaJes  avauoees  dans  I'Histoire  dea  Cinq  Propositions 
tontre  la  foi  dea  disciples  de  St.  Augustin.'  That  Varet  was  the  author 
of  the  former,  is  asserted  in  the  *  Catechisme  Historique  sur  lea  contes- 
tations de  I'Kglise,'  torn  i.  p.  353  ;  and  that  the  latter  came  from  the  pen 
of  Quesnel,  we  lem*n  from  the  writer  of  '  Bibliotheque  Janseniste/  p. 
514.  There  was  another  accurate  and  interesting  aeeonnt  of  this  trans- 
action published  in  the  year  1706,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  under  the  follow- 
ing title ;  '  Relation  de  ee  qui  s'cst  passe  dans  I'aftuire  de  la  pais  de  I'Eg. 
Mae  sons  le  Pape  Clement  IX.  avee  les  Lettres,  Actes,  Memoires,  et  au- 
tre* pieces  qui  y  out  rapport.'  The  important  services  that  the  dutch- 
es* of  Longueville  rendered  the  jansenists  in  this  affair  are  related  with 
elegance  and  spirit  by  Villefort,  in  his  *  Vie  d'Anne  Genevieve  de  Bour- 
bon, Duchesse  de  Longueville,'  torn.  ii.  livr.  vi.  p.  89,  of  the  edition  of  Am- 
sterdam, 1739,  which  is  more  complete  and  ample  than  the  edition  of 
Paris. 
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sustained  it  with  invincible  fortitude  and  constancy  cbnt.xvh. 
of  mind ;  others  turned  aside  its  fury,  and  escaped  S/AVT  V. 
its  violence,  as  well  as  they  could,  by  dexterity  and  -~ — — ■ 
prudence.  Anthony  Arnaud,  who  was  the  head 
and  leader  of  the  party,  fled  into  Holland  in  the 
year  1679  ;w  and,  in  this  retreat,  he  not  only  es- 
caped the  fury  of  his  enemies,  but  had  it  in  his 
power  to  hurt  them  considerably,  and  actually  made 
the  Jesuits  feel  the  weight  of  his  talents  and  the  ex* 
Cent  of  his  influence.  For  the  admirable  eloquence 
and  sagacity  of  this  great  man  gave  him  such  an 
ascendant  in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  churches  there  embraced  his  opinions,  and 
adopted  his  cause ;  the  Romish  congregations  in 
Holland  also  were,  by  his  influence,  and  the  min- 
istry of  his  intimate  friends  and  adherents,  John 
Neercassel  and  Peter  Coddeus,  bishops  of  Casto- 
rie  and  Sebasto,x  entirely  gained  over  to  the  jan- 
senist  party.  These  latter  still  persevere  with  the 
utmost  steadiness  in  the  principles  of  Jansenism ; 
and,  secured  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
government,  defy  the  threats,  and  hold  in  derision, 
the  resentment  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.! 

xlvl  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  embracing  J*"*"* 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine  concerning  divine  grace,  *£*** 

w  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  see  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i  at 
the  article  Anthony  Arnaud  ;  at  also  Hietoire  abregee  de  la  vie  et  dee 
Ouvragee  de  M.  Arnaud,  published  at  Cologn,  in  6vo.  The  change  in* 
troduced  into  the  Romish  churches  in  Holland  is  mentioned  by  Lafitau, 
Vie  de  Clement  XI.  torn.  i.  p.  123.  For  an  account  of  Coddeus,  Neer- 
cassel, and  Varet,  and  the  other  patrons  of  Jansenism  among  the  Dutch, 
see  the  Diciionnaire  dee  Livre*  Janeemetee%  torn.  i.  p.  48, 31, 353,  torn* 
ii.  p.  406,  torn.  iv.  p.  119. 

*  Bishops  in  partibut  infidelium. 

QCJ*  y  It  must  however  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ascend- 
ant the  jansenists  have  in  Holland,  the  Jesuits,  for  some  time  past,  have 
by  artifice  and  disguise  got  a  considerable  footing  among  the  Romish 
churches  that  arc  tolerated  by  the  republic. 
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cEWT-xyiL  a  doctrine  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  with 
that  of  the  calvinists,  that  the  jansenists  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  and  resentment  of  the  Jesuits* 
They  are  charged  with  many  other  circumstances, 
which  appear  intolerable  to  the  warm  votaries  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  And  indeed  it  is  certain,  that 
the  various  controversies,  which  have  been  mention* 
ed  above,  were  excited  in  that  church  principally  by 
the  jansenists,  and  have  been  propagated  and  hand* 
ed  down  by  them,  even  to  our  times,  in  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  their  books  published  both  in  France 
and  in  the  Netherlands.*  But  that  which  offends 
most  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creatures  of  the 
pontiff,  is  the  austerity  of  this  party,  and  the  severity 
that  reigns  in  their  system  of  moral  discipline  and 
practical  religion.  For  the  jansenists  cry  ou  t  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  com- 
plain  that  neither  its  doctrines  nor  morals  retain  any 
traces  of  their  former  purity.  They  reproach  the 
clergy  with  an  universal  depravation  of  sentiments 
and  manners,  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  dignity 
of  their  character  and  the  duties  of  their  vocation. 
They  censure  the  licentiousness  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  reforming 
their  discipline  according  to  the  rules  of  sanctity, 
abstinence,  and  self  denial,  that  were  originally  pre- 
scribed by  their  respective  founders.  They  main- 
tain also,  that  the  people  ought  to  be  carefully  in- 
structed  in  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ- 
'  ianity,and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  holy  scriptures 
and  public  liturgies  should  be  offered  to  their  pe- 
rusal in  their  mother  tongue ;  and  finally,  they  look 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment  to  per- 
suade all  christians  that  true  piety  does  not  consist 
in  the  observance  of  pompous  rites,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  external  acts  of  devotion,  but  in  in- 
ward holiness  and  divine  love. 

*  See  Hi*t.  Eccki.  Horn,  Sse.  xvi,  $  xxxi. 
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These  sentiments  of  the  jansenists,  on  a  general  ckht.xto. 
vie*,  seem  just  and  rational,  and  suitable  to  the  """"'  " 
spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity ;  but,  when  we 
examine  the  particular  branches  into  which  they 
extend  these  general  principles,  the  consequences 
they  deduce  from  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  apply  them,  in  their  rules  of  discipline  and 
practice,  we  shall  find,  that  the  piety  of  this  famous 
party  is  deeply  tinged  both  with  superstition  and 
fanaticism ;  that  it  more  especially  favours  the  harsh 
and  enthusiastical  opinion  of  the  mystics;  and,  of 
consequence,  that  the  jansenists  are  not  undeserv- 
edly branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the  denom- 
ination of  rigourists.*    This  denomination  they 

■  They  who  desire  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  dismal  piety  of thejan- 
senists,  which  carries  the  unseemly  features  of  that  gloomy  devotion 
that  was  formerly  practised  by  fanatical  hermits  in  the  deserts  of  Syria* 
Lybia,  and  Egypt,  but  is  entirely  foreign  from  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  amiable  spirit  of  Christianity,  have  only  to  peruse  the  epistles  and 
other  writings  of  the  abbot  0/  St  Cyran,  who  is  the  great  oracle  of  the 
party.  This  abbot  was  a  well  meaning  man  *,  and  his  piety,  such  as  it 
was,  carried  in  it  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  fervour ;  he  was  also  supe- 
rior, perhaps,  as  a  pastor,  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  catholic 
doctors ;  and  his  learning,  mere  especially  his  knowledge  of  religious  an- 
tiquity, was  very  considerable ;  but  to  propose  this  man  as  a  complete 
and  perfect  model  of  genuine  piety,  and  as  a  most  accurate  and  accom* 
plished  teacher  of  christian  virtue,  is  an  absurdity  peculiar  to  the  jau» 
senists,  and  can  be  adopted  by  no  person  who  knows  what  genuine  pie* 
ty  and  chrUtian  virtue  are.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  detract  rashly, 
and  without  reason,  from  the  merit  of  this  eminent  man,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  confirm  what  we  have  said  by  some  Instances.  This  good 
abbot,  having  undertaken  to  vanquish  the  heretics,  i.  e.  the  protestmota, 
in  a  prolix  and  extensive  work,  was  obliged  to  read,  or  at  least  to  look 
into,  the  various  writings  published  by  that  impious  tribes  and  this  he 
did  in  company  with  his  nephew  Martin  de  Bareos,  who  resembled  hini 
entirely  in  his  sentiments  and  manners.  But  before  he  would  venture 
to  open  a  book  composed  by  a  protestant,  he  constantly  marked  it  with 
the  sign  of  the  cress,  to  expel  the  evil  spirit.  What  weakness  and  su- 
perstition did  this  ridiculous  proceeding  discover !  for  the  good  man  was 
persuaded  that  satan  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  books  of  the  protcs. 
tents;  bat  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine  where  be  imagined  the  wicked 
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cEwr.xvn.  merited,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  their  doctrine 
concerning  repentance  and  penance,  whose  tenden- 


SECT.    II 
PART 


spirit  lay,  whether  in  the  paper,  in  the  letters,  between  the  leaves,  or 
in  the  doctrines  of  these  infernal  productions.  Let  us  see  the  account  that 
is  givin  of  this  matter  by  Lancelot,  in  his  Mctnoiree  touchant  la  vie  de 
M.  rAbbe  de  S.  Cyran,  torn.  i.  p.  2S6.  His  words  are  as  follows  ;  "  II 
lisoit  ces  litres  avec  tant  de  piete,  qu'en  Ics  pre  n  ant  il  les  exoreisoit  tou- 
jours  en  faisant  la  signe  de  la  Croix  dessus,  ne  doutant  point  que  le  De- 
roon  n'y  residoit  actuellement"  His  attachment  to  Augustine  was  sa 
excessive,  that  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  divine  even  those  opinions 
of  that  great  man,  which  the  wiser  part  of  the  Romish  doctors  had  re- 
jected as  erroneous  and  highly  dangerous.  Such,  among  others,  waa 
that  extravagant  and  pernicious  tenet,  that  "  the  saints  are  the  only 
lawful  proprietors  of  the  world ;"  and  "  that  the  wicked  have  no  right* 
by  the  divine  law,  to  those  things  which  they  possess  justly,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  decisions  of  human  law."  To  this  purpose  is  the  following 
assertion  of  our  abbot,  as  we  find  it  in  Fontaine's  Memoires  pour  servir 
a  VHUtoire  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  i.  p.  201 .  "  Jesus  Christ  n'est  encore 
entre  dans  la  possession  de  son  Royauroe  tempore  1,  et  des  biens  du  roonde 
qui  lui  appartiennent,  que  par  cette  petite  portion  qu'en  tient  I'Eglise 
par  les  benefices  de  ses  Clercs,  qui  ne  soot  que  les  fertniers  et  les 
depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ."  If  therefore  we  are  to  give  credit  to 
this  visionary  man,  the  golden  age  is  approaching,  when  Jesus  Christ, 
having  pulled  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  dethroned  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  shall  reduce  the  whole  world  under  his  sole  do- 
minion, and  give  it  over  to  the  government  of  priests  and  monks,  who  are 
the  princes  of  his  church.  After  we  have  seen  such  sentiments  as  these 
maintained  by  their  oracle  and  chief,  it  is  but  natural  to  be  surprised 
when  we  hear  the  jansenists  boasting  of  their  zeal  in  defending  sover- 
eign states,  and  in  general  the  civil  righta  of  mankind,  against  the  strat- 
agems and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

The  notions  of  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran  concerning  prayer,  which 
breathe  the  fanatical  spirit  of  mysticism,  will  further  confirm  what  wc 
have  said  of  his  propensity  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  for  example  a  favourite 
maxim  with  him,  that  the  christian  who  prays,  ought  never  to  recollect 
the  good  things  he  stands  in  need  of  in  order  to  ask  them  of  God,  since 
true  prayer  does  not  consist  in  distinct  notions  and  clear  ideas  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  that  solemn  act,  but  in  a  certain  bUnd  impulse  of  divine 
love.  Sueh  is  the  account  given  of  the  abbot's  sentiments  on  this  head 
by  Lancelot,  in  his  Memoiret  touchant  la  vie  de  VAbbe  de  S.  Cyran,  torn, 
ii.  p.  44.  « II  ne  croyoit  pas,"  says  that  author,  "  que  Ton  put  faire  queU 
que  effort  pour  s'appliquer  a  quelque  point,  ou  a  quelque  pensee  particnli. 
ere — parce  que  la  veritable  priere  est  plutotun  attraitde  son  amour,  qui 
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cy,  considered  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  cent.xvu. 
of  view,  is  singularly  pernicious.  For  they  make  Spart"# 
repentance  consist  chiefly  in  those  voluntary  suf- 
ferings, which  the  transgressor  inflicts  upon  himself, 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  his  cnmes  and  the 
degree  of  his  guilt.  As  their  notions  of  the  extent 
of  man's  original  corruption  are  greatly  exaggerat- 
ed, they  prescribe  remedies  to  it  that  are  of  the  same 
nature.  They  look  upon  christians  asbound  toexpi- 
ate  this  original  guilt  by  actsof  mortification  perform- 
ed in  solitude  and  silence,  by  torturing  and  macerat- 
ing their  bodies,  by  painful  labour,  excessive  absti- 
nence, continual  prayer  and  contemplation ;  and  they 
hold  every  person  obliged  to  increase  these  volun- 
tary pains  and  sufferings,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  corruption  they  have  derived  from  nature, 

emporte  notre  cceur  vers  lui,  et  nous  enleve  corame  hen  de  nous  memes, 
que  noo  pas  une  occupation  de  notrc  esprit,  qui  se  rcmplisse  de  1'idee 
de  quelque  objet  quoique  divin."  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  man 
prays  best  who  neither  thinks  nor  asks  in  that  act  of  devotion.  This  is 
indeed  a  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  matter,  and  contains  an  idea 
of  prayer  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles  ;  for  the  former  has  commanded  as  to  address  our  prayers  to 
God  in  a  set  form  of  words;  and  the  latter  frequently  tell  us  the  sub- 
jects of  their  petitions  and  supplications. 

But  of  all  the  errors  of  this  arch  jansenist,  none  was  no  pernicious  as 
the  fanatical  notion  he  entertained  of  his  being  the  residence  of  the  De- 
ity, th<5  instrument  of  the  Godhead,  by  which  the  divine  nature  itself 
essentially  operated.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  dangerous  principle, 
that  he  recommends  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  pious  men  to  follow, 
without  consulting  their  judgment  or  any  other  guide,  the  first  motions 
and  impulses  of  their  minds,  as  the  dictates  of  heaven.  And  indeed  the 
jansenists,  in  general,  are  intimately  persuaded,  that  God  operates  imme- 
diately upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  composed,  or  rather  suppress- 
ed, all  the  motions  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  willy  and  that  to 
such  he  declares,  from  above,  his  intentions  and  commands ;  since  what- 
ever thoughts,  designs,  or  inclinations  arise  within  them,  in  this  calm  state 
of  tranquillity  and  silence,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  direct  suggestions 
and  oracles  of  the  divine  wisdom.  See,  for  a  further  account  of  this 
pestilential  doctrine,  Mcmoirc*  de  Port  Royal,  torn.  iii.  p.  246. 
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CENT.XV1L  or  contracted  by  a  vicious  and  licentious  course  of 
life.  Nay,  they  carry  these  austerities  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  call  those  holy  self 
tormentors,  who  have  gradually  put  an  end  to  their 
days  by  excessive  abstinence  or  labour,  the  sacred 
victims  of  repentancey  that  have  been  consumed 
by  thejire  of  divine  love.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
fanatical  language,  they  go  still  farther,  and  super* 
stitiously  maintain,  that  the  conduct  of  these  self 
murderers  is  peculiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of 
heaven  ;  and  that  their  sufferings,  macerations, 
and  labours,  appease  the  anger  of  the  Deity,  and 
not  only  contribute  to  their  own  felicity,  but  draw 
down  abundant  blessings  u  pon  their  friends  and  u  pon 
the  church.  We  might  confirm  this  account  by  va- 
rious examples,  and  more  especially  by  that  of  the 
famous  abbe  de  Paris,  the  great  wonder  worker  of 
the  jansenists,  who  put  himself  to  a  most  painful 
death,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  an  incensed 
God  ;b  such  was  the  picture  he  had  formed  of  the 
best  of  beings  in  his  disordered  fancy, 
tie  curat  X1.VU.  A  striking  example  of  this  austere,  forbid- 
tfFoitRoyai.  jing,  an(j  extravagant  species  of  devotion  was 
exhibited  in  that  celebrated  female  convent  called 
Port  Royal  in  thejieldsy  which  wis  situated  in  a  re- 
tired, deep,  and  gloomy  vale,  not  far  from  Paris. 
The  inspection  and  government  of  this  austere  so- 
ciety was  given  by  Henry  IV.  about  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  to  Jaqueline,  daughter  of 

*  See  Morinus,  Com.  de  Pwnitentia,  Pr*f.  p  3,  in  whieb  there  is  a 
tacit  censure  of  the  penance  of  the  jansenists.  See,  on  the  other  hands 
the  Memoir**  de  Port  Rtyal,  p.  485.  The  jansenists,  among  all  the 
meritoriou*  actions  of  the  abbot  of  8t  Cymn,  find  none  more  worthy  of 
admiration  and  applause  than  his  restoring  from  oblivion  the  true  sys- 
tem of  penitential  discipline  :  and  they  consider  him  as  the  second  au- 
thor or  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  penance.  See  Memoiret  de  Part  R*j- 
at,  torn.  iii.  p.  445,  504.  This  very  doctrine  however  of  penance  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  his  being  committed  to  prison  by  the  or- 
der of  cardinal  Kiohelieu.    Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  333,  459. 
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Anthony  Arnaud,c  who,  after  her  conversion,  as-  cnrr.xra. 
sumed  the  name  of  Marie  Angelique  de  la  St.  Mad-  Vatt  i* 
elaine.     This  lady  had  at  first  led  a  very  dissolute  - 

life,d  which  was  the  general  case  of  the  cloistered 
fair  in  France,  about  this  period ;  but  a  remarkable 
change  happened  in  her  sentiments  and  manners, 
in  the  year  1609,  when  she  resolved  no  more  to 
live  like  a  nun,  but  to  consecrate  her  future  days  to 
deep  devotion  and  penitential  exercises.  This  ho- 
ly resolution  was  strengthened  by  her  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  Francois  de  Sales,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Cyran.  The  last  of  these  pious  connections 
she  formed  in  the  year  1623,  and  modelled  both 
her  own  conduct  and  the  manners  of  her  convent 
after  the  doctrine  and  example  of  these  devout  men. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  century,  the  convent  of  Port  Royal  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Jesuits,  the  admiration  of  the 
jansenists,  and  the  attention  of  Europe.  The  ho- 
ly virgins  of  this  famous  society  observed,  with  the 
utmost  rigour  and  exactness,  that  ancient  rule  of 
the  Cistercians,  which  had  been  almost  every  where 
abrogated  on  account  of  its  excessive  and  intolera- 
ble austerity ;  nay,  they  even  went  beyond  its  most 
cruel  demands.9     Such  was  the  fame  of  this  devout 

c  An  eminent  lawyer,  and  father  to  the  famous  A  maud,  doctor  in 
Sorbonne. 

(C/*4  The  dissolute  life  imputed  to  this  abbess  by  Dr.  Mosheim  is  an 
egregious  mistake,  which  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  his  misunder- 
standing a  passage  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  note  F,  fourth 
edition  in  French. 

•  There  is  a  prodigious  multitude  of  books  still  extant,  in  which  the 
rise,  progress,  laws,  and  sanctity  of  this  famous  convent  are  described 
And  extolled  by  eminent  jansenists,  who,  at  the  same  time,  deplore  its 
fate  in  the  most  doleful  strains.  Of  this  multitude  we  shall  mention 
those  only  which  are  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  which  contain  the  most 
modern  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  that  celebrated  establishment* 
The  benedietines  of  St.  Maur  have  given  an  exact,  though  dry  history  of 
tail  convent,  in  their  Gaflia  Chrtitiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  910.      A  mere  ele- 

vol.  v.  28 


t 
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cekt.xto.  nunnery,  that  multitudes  of  pious  persons  were  am- 
Vart  V.'  bitious  to  dwell  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  a 

gant  aad  agreeable  account  of  it,  bat  an  account  charged  with  imperfec- 
tion and  partiality,  was  eompoaed  by  the  famous  poet  Racine,  under  the 
title  of  Abrege  de  CHittoirt  de  Port  Royal,  and  was  published,  after 
having  passed  through  many  preceding  editions,  in  the  year  1750,  at 
Amsterdam,  among  the  works  of  his  son  Lewis  Racine,  torn.  u.  p- 
f  75—366.  The  external  state  and  form  of  this  convent  are  professedly 
described  by  Moleon,  in  his  *  Voyages  Liturgiqnes,'  p.  234.  Add  to 
these  Nic.  Fontaine, '  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de  Port  Royal,' 
published  at  Cologn,  or  rather  at  Utrecht,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  the 
year  1738.  Da  Fosse,  *  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de  Port  Roy- 
aL'  *  Recoeil  de  plusiears  pieces  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de  Port  Roy- 
al,' published  at  Utrecht,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1740.  The  editor  of  this 
last  compilation  promises*  in  his  preface,  further  collections  of  pieces 
relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  seems  to  iosinuatc,  that  a  complete 
history  of  Port  l}oya),  drawn  from  these  and  other  valuable  and  authen- 
tic records,  will  sooner  or  later  see  the  light.  Sec,  beside  the  author* 
•bovementioned,  Lancelot,  '  Memoires  touchant  la  Vic  de  1'Abbe  de  S. 
Cyran.'  All  these  authors  confine  their  relations  to  the  external"  form 
and  various  revolutions  of  this  famous  convent*  Its  internal  state,  its* 
rules  of  discipline,  the  manners  of  its  virgins,  and  the  incidents  sod 
transactions  that  have  happened  between  them  and  the  holy  netghboaiv 
hood  of  jansenists,  are  described  and  related  Ky  another  aet  of  writers ; 
tee  «  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  de  Port  Royal,  et  a  la  Vie  de 
Marie  Angelique  d'Arnaud,'  published  at  Utrecht,  in  five  vols.  frro.  in  the 
year  1749.  '  Vies  interessantet  et  edifiantea  des  religieuees  de  Port 
Royal,  etde  plusiears  personnes  qui  lear  etoient  attaebees.'  There  ace 
already  four  volumes  of  this  work  published,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1750,  in  8vo.  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  thst 
they  all  contain  several  anecdotes  and  records  that  are  interesting  sod 
curious.  For  an  account  of  the  suppression  and  abolition  of  this  eon- 
Tent,  see  the  '  Memoires  sur  la  destruction  de  I* Abba  ye  de  Port  Royal 
des  Champs/  published  in  8vo.  in  1711.  If  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
all  these  histories  and  relations  have  been  much  leas  serviceable  to  tbe 
reputation  of  this  famous  convent  than  the  jaasenist  party  are  willing  to 
think.  When  we  view  Arnaud,  Tilletnont,  Nicole,  Le  Maitre,  and  the 
other  authors  of  Port  Royal,  in  their  learned  productions,  they  then  ap- 
pear truly  great ;  but  when  we  lay  aside  their  works,  and  taking  op  these 
histories  of  Port  Royal,  see  these  great  men  in  private  life,  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  that  austere  discipline  of  which  the  jansenists  boast  so 
foolishly,  they  indeed  then  shrink  almost  to  nothing,  appear  in  the  ooo- 
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great  part  of  the  jansenist  penitents,  or  self  torment*  crnt.xvu. 
ors,  of  both  sexes,  built  huts  without  its  precincts,  "™  " 
where  they  imitated  the  manners  of  those  austere 
and  gloomy  fanatics,  who,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  retired  into  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
places  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  were  commonly 
called,  the  fathers  of  the  desert.  The  end  which 
these  penitents  had  in  view,  was,  by  silence,  hun* 
ger,  thirst,  prayer,  bodily  labour,  watchings,  sor- 
row, and  other  voluntary  acts  of  self  denial,  to  ef- 
face the  guilt,  and  remove  the  pollution  the  soul 
had  derived  from  natural  corruptions  or  evil  habits/ 
They  did  not  however  all  observe  the  same  disci? 
pline,  or  follow  the  same  kind  of  application  and 
labour.  The  more  learned  consumed  their  strength 
in  composing  laborious  productions  filled  with  sa- 
cred and  profane  erudition,  and  some  of  these  have, 
no  doubt,  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters ; 
others  were  employed  in  teaching  youth  the  rudi- 
ments of  language  and  the  principles  of  science ; 
but  the  far  greatest  part  exhausted  both  the  health 
of  their  bodies  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  in 
servile  industry  and  rural  labour ;  and  thus  pined 

temptible  light  of  fcnntics,  and  teem  totally  unworthy  of  the  fame  they 
have  acquired.  When  we  read  the  JHecourtes  that  Isaae  le  Maitra* 
commonly  called  Saey,  pronouooed  at  the  bar,  together  with  hit  other 
ingenious  production!,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  applause  that  is  due  to 
such  an  elegant  and  accomplished  writer ;  but  when  we  meet  with  this 
polite  author  at  Port  Royal,  mixed  with  labourers  and  reapers,  and 
with  the  spade  or  the  sickle  in  his  hand,  he  then  certainly  makes  a  com- 
ical figure,  and  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly  right  in  his 


f  Among  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  penitents  was  Isaae  to 
Maitre,  a  celebrated  lawyer  at  Paris,  whose  eloquence  had  procured 
him  a  shining  reputation,  and  who,  in  the  year  1637,  retired  to  Port 
Royal,  to  make  expiation  for  his  sins.  The  retreat  of  this  eminent  man 
raised  new  enemies  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran.  See  the  '  Memoires  pour 
PHiatoire  de  Port  Royal,'  torn.  i.  p.  233.  The  example  of  Le  Maitre 
waa  followed  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  among  these 
by  some  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  See  « Vies  des  Beligicuaef 
de  Port  Royal/  ton*  i,  p.  HI. 
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cbnt.xvu.  away  by  a  slow  kind  of  death.  What  is  sjagulariy 
"abt  V."  s«^P"«ng  is,  that  many  of  these  voluntary  victims 
■^-...  ■  of  an  inhuman  piety  were  persons  illustrious  both 
by  their  birth  and  stations,  who,  after  having  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  civil  or  military  employ- 
ments, debased  themselves  so  far  in  this  penitent 
tial  retreat,  as  to  assume  the  character,  offices,  and 
labour  of  the  lowest  servants. 

This  celebrated  retreat  of  the  devout  and  austere 
jansenists  was  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  during 
the  whole  course  of  this  century ;  at  one  time  it 
flourished  in  unrivalled  glory ;  at  another  it  seemed 
eclipsed,  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin.     At  length  how* 
ever  the  period  of  its  total  extinction  approached. 
The  nuns  obstinately  refused  to  subscribe  the  dec- 
laration of  pope  Alexander  VII.  that  has  been  so 
often  mentioned ;  on  the  other  hand  their  convent 
and  rule  of  discipline  was  considered  as  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  dishonour  to 
some  of  the  first  families  in  France ;  hence  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  year  1709,  set  on  by  the  violent  coun- 
sels of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  convent  of  Port  Royal 
to  be  demolished,  the  whole  building  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  nuns  to  be  removed  to  Paris. 
And,  lest  there  should  still  remain  some  secret  fuel 
to  nourish  the  flame  of  superstition  in  that  place,  he 
ordered  the  very  carcasses  of  the  nuns  and  devout 
jansenists  to  be  dug  up  aftd  buried  elsewhere. 
iteeoMra.      xLvm.  The  other  controversies  that  disturbed  the 
tEsJjp™"*  tranquillity  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  but  light 
tun*fth?&  blasts  when  compared  with  this  violent  hurricane. 
***  The  old  debate  between  the  franciscans  and  domin- 

icans,  concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  was  maintained  by  the  former, 
and  denied  by  the  latter,  gave  much  trouble  and 
perplexity  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  more  especial- 
ly to  Paul  V.  Gregory  XV.  and  Alexander  VII. 
The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  thrown  into  such  com* 
bustion,  and  so  miserably  divided  into  factions  by 
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tbb  controversy,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen-  etm.xvw 
tury>  that  solemn  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome,  both  '/art  "" 
by  Philip  III.  and  his  successor,  with  a  view  to  en-  ===== 
gage  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  the  question, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by  a  pub* 
lie  bull.  But  notwithstanding  the  weighty  solicita- 
tions of  these  monarchs,  the  oracle  of  Rome  pro- 
nounced nothing  but  ambiguous  words,  and  its  high 
priests  prudently  avoided  coming  to  a  plain  and  pos- 
itive decision  of  the  matter  in  question.  For  if  they 
were  awed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  warm  remon- 
strances of  the  Spanish  court,  which  favoured  the 
sentiment  of  the  franciscans,  they  were  restrained, 
on  the  other,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  do- 
minicans*  So  that,  after  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  importunities,  all  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  pontiff,  by  the  court  of  Spain,  was  a  declaration 
intimating,  that  the  opinion  of  the  franciscans  had 
a  high  degree  of  probability  on  its  side,  and  forbid- 
ding the  dominicans  to  oppose  it  in  a  public  man- 
ner ;  but  this  declaration  was  accompanied  with 
another,*  by  which  the  franciscans  were  prohibited, 

I  See  Frid,  Ulr.  Calixti  Materia  Immaculate  Conception**  U.  Virgi- 
nia Maris,  published  at  tlelmstadt  in  4to.  in  the  year  1696.  llornbeekii 
Comm.  ad  Bullam  Urbani  V1I1.  de  die  bus  Festis,  p.  250.  Launoii  Pr*9- 
criptioncs  de  Conceptu  Virginia  Ma  rise,  torn.  i.  p.  i.  oper  p.  9.  Long  af- 
ter this  period,  Clement  XT.  went  a  step  further,  and  appointed,  in  the 
year  1708,  a  festival  to  be  celebrated,  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,  throughout  the  Romish  church.  See  the 
Memoire*  de  Tr*oaux%  for  the  year  1709,  art.  xiztH.  p.  514,  Bat  die 
ebminteana  obstinately  deny  that  the  obligation  of  this  lav  extends  to 
them,  and  persist  in  maintaining  their  ancient  doetrine,  though  with 
more  modesty  and  circumspection  than  they  formerly  discovered  in  this 
debate.  And  when  we  consider  that  this  doetrine  of  theirs  has  never 
been  expressly  condemned  by  any  pope,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the 
least  molested,  nor  even  censured,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the  festival 
aforementioned,  jt  appears  evidently,  from  all  this,  that  the  terms  of 
the  papal  edict  are  to  be  understood  with  certain  restrictions,  and  inter* 
preted  in  a  mild  and  indulgent  manner  ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  this  edict 
Is  not  eontrary  to  the  tenor  of  t&e.  former  declaration*  of  tke  pontiffs  on 
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■.  xrn.  in  their  turn,  from  treating  as  erroneous  the  doctrine 
'faktY.  of  thedommicans.  This  pacific  accommodation  of 
•  ■  matters  would  have  been  highly  laudable  in  a  prince 

or  civil  magistrate,  who,  unacquainted  with  theolog- 
ical questions  of  such  an  abstruse  nature,  prefer- 
red the  tranquillity  of  his  people  to  the  discussion 
of  such  an  intricate  and  unimportant  point ;  but 
whether  it  was  honourable  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  boasts  of  a  divine  right  to  decide  all  religious 
bontroversies,  and  pretends  to  a  degree  of  inspira- 
tion that  places  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  err- 
ing, we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
have  his  glory  at  heart. 
xldl  The  controversies  with  the  mystics  were 


£*££££  now  renewed,  and  that  sect,  which  in  former  times 
£letfi£  enjoyed  such  a  high  degree  of  reputation  and  au- 
"**  thority,  was  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  and 

involved  in  the  deepest  distress  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century.  This  unhappy  change  in 
their  affairs  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  fanat* 
icism  and  imprudence  of  Michael  de  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  whoresidedat  Rome,  and  the  fame  of 
whose  ardent  piety  and  devotion  procured  him  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disciples  of  both  sexes.  A  book 
published  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1681,  by  this  ecclesi- 
astic, under  the  title  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  alarmed 
the  doctors  of  the  church.h    This  book  contained, 

this  head.  See  Lamindus  Pritanius,  a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  the 
author  Muratori,  Deingvniorum  moderrtione  in  religiorti*  negotio,j*.25i. 
•This  book,  which  was  composed  in  Spanish,  and  published  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  1675,  was honoured  with  the  approbation  and  enoomiams 
af  many  eminent  and  respectable  personages.  It  was  published  in  Italian 
in  several  planes,  and  at  length  at  Bone,  in  If  Si.  It  was  afterward  trans- 
lated into  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  passed  through  sereral  editions 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  Latin  translation,  which  bears  the 
title  of  Manuductio  Spiritual*,  was  published  at  Halle,  in  the  year  1687, 
in  Sto.  by  Frank.  There  is  another  work  of  Molinos,  composed  in  the 
same  spirit,  concerning  the  daily  celebration  of  the  communion,  which 
was  also  condemned.  See  the  'Recueil  de  diverses  pieces  eon* 
icernAot  ie  Qnietiame  et  lea  Qoietistcs,  on  Molinos  set  sentiment  et  sea 
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beside  the  usual  precepts  and  institutions  of  mystic  asm*,  xm. 
theology,  several  notions  relating  to  a  spiritual  znA  VarViV 
contemplative  l\fe^  that  seemed  to  revive  the  perni-  — — — 
cious  and  infernal  errors  of  the  beghards%  and  open 
a  door  to  all  sorts  of  dissolution  and  licentiousness. 
The  principles  of  Molinos,  which  have  been  very 
differently  interpreted  by  his  friends  and  enemies, 
amount  to  this ;  "  That  the  whole  of  religion  con- 
sists in  the  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity  of  a  mind 
removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things,  and: 
centred  in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  as  is  independent  on  all  prospect  of 
interest  or  reward ;"  or,  to  express  the  doctrine  of 
this  mystic  in  other  words,  "  The  soul,  in  the. pur? 
suit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire  from  the  re- 
ports and  gratifications  of  sense,  and  in  general,  from 
all  corporeal  objects,  and  imposing  silence  upon  all 
the  motions  of  the  understanding  and  will,  must  be 
absorbed  in  the  Deity*"  Hence  the  denomination 
of  quietists  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Molinos; 
though  that  of  mystics,  which  was  their  vulgar  ti- 
tle, was  more  applicable,  and  expressed  with  more 
propriety  their  fanatical  system*  For  the  doctrine 
of  Molinos  had  no  other  circumstance  of  novelty 
attending  it,  than  the  singular  and  unusual  terms 
he  employed  in  unfolding  his  notions,  and  the  in* 
genuity  he  discovered  in  digesting  what  the  ancient 
mystics  had  thrown  out  in  the  most  confused  and 
incoherent  jargon,  into  something  that  looked  like 
a  system.  The  Jesuits,  and  other  zealous  votaries 
of  Rome,  soon  perceived  that  the  system  of  Moli- 
nos was  a  tacit  censure  of  the  Romish  church,  as 
having  departed  from  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  by 
placing  the  essence  of  piety  in  external  works,  and 
in  the  performance  of  a  certain  round  of  rites  and 

disciples,'  published  in  8ro.  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1688,  in  which 
the  reader  will  find  a  French  translation  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  togeth- 
er with  a  collection  of  letters  on  various  anbjects,  written  by  Molinos,- 


tt9  itiraoftY  or  thr  mmisb  aroma. 


cent.  xvu.  ceremonies.  But  the  warmest  opponents  Molinos 
"autV.*  met  with  was  from  the  French  ambassador1  at 
»  -- *  Rome,  who  raised  a  most  violent  persecution  against 
him.  This  made  many  imagine,  that  it  was  not 
the  theological  system  of  Molinos  alone  that  had 
inflamed  the  resentment  of  that  minister,  but  that 
some  considerations  of  a  political  nature  had  been 
blended  with  this  famous  controversy,  and  that  the 
Spanish  mystic  had  opposed  the  designs  and  ne- 
gotiations of  the  French  monarch  at  the  court  of 
Rome*  However  that  may  have  been,  Molittos, 
unable  to  resist  the  storm,  and  abandoned  by  those 
from  whom  he  chiefly  expected  succour,  yielded 
to  it,  in  the  year  1685,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
number,  rank,  and  credit  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 
and  the  particular  marks  of  favour  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  pontiff/  he  was  cast  into  prison* 
Two  years  after  this,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce, 
in  a  public  manner,  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, and  this  solemn  recantation  was  followed  by 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which 
he  was,  in  an  advanced  age,  delivered  by  death,  in 
the  year  1696.1  The  candid  and  impartial  will  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  opinions  and  ex- 
pression* of  this  enthusiast  were  perfidiously  mis- 
represented and  perverted  by  the  Jesuits  and  oth- 
ers, whose  interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  way  ,and  excluded  from  every  thing  but  con- 
templation and  repose  ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that 

1  Cardinal  D'Etrees. 
^  *  Innocent  XI. 

1  He  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Saragossa,  in  the  year  1627 ;  See  Bib. 
Uoth.  Janteniite,  p.  469.  For  an  account  of  this  controversy,  see  the 
Narrative  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  Controverty  concerning  Quietism, 
which  is  subjoined  to  the  German  translation  of  Burnet's  Travels.  As 
also  Arnoldi  Hutoria  Eccle*.  et  Heretic,  torn.  iii.  c.  x?ii.  p.  176.  Jae- 
geri  Hittor.  Ecclet.  et  Polit.  Sssculi  xtii-  Deeenn*  ix.  p.  26.  Plessb 
D'Argentre,  ColUctio  judtciorum  de  novit  erroribue,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  $5T9 
where  may  be  seen  the  papal  ediets  relating  to  this  controversy. 
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Ibis  doctrine  was  charged  with  consequences  which  cnrr.xvn. 
he  neither  approved  nor  even  apprehended.  But,  Va»t  V." 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must<also  be  confessed,  that  ■■«-■ 

the  system  of  Molinos  was  chargeable  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  reproaches  that  are  justly  thrown 
upon  the  mystics,  and  favoured  much  the  illusions 
and  follies  of  those  fanatics,  who  would  make  the 
crude  visions  of  their  disordered  fancies  pasa  for 
Divine  revelations.* 

l.  It  would  have  been  truly  surprising  had  a  sys- 
tem of  piety,  that  was  so  adapted  to  seduce  the  in- 
dolent  mind,  to  captivate  the  warm  imagination, 
and  to  melt  the  tender  heart,  been  destitute  of  vo- 
taries and  followers.  But  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  In  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, Molinos  had  a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
ciples, and,  beside  the  reasons  we  have  now  hint- 
ed, another  circumstance  must  have  contributed 
much  to  multiply  his  votaries ;  for,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Romish  dominion,  there  were  numbers  of  per- 
sons, who  had  sense  and  knowledge  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  whole  of  religion  could  not  consist 
in  external  rites  and  bodily  mortifications,  but  too 
little  to  direct  themselves  in  religious  matters,  or 
to  substitute  what  was  right  in  the  place  of  what 
they  knew  to  be  wrong ;  and  hence  it  was  natural 
enough  for  them  to  follow  the  first  plausible  guide 
that  was  offered  to  them.  But  the  church  of  Rome, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  this  mystic 
theology,  left  no  method  unemployed  that  could 
contribute  to  stop  its  progress ;  and,  by  the  force  of 
promising^  and  threatenings,  of  severity  and  mild- 
ness properly  applied,  stifled  in  the  birth  the  com- 
motions and  changes  it  seemed  adapted  to  excite. 
The  death  of  Molinos  contributed  also  to  dispel  the 
anxiety  of  the  Romish  doctors,  since  his  disciples 

*  All  that  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  Molinoi  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether by  Wetsmannus,  in  hit  HUtor.  Eccletiast.  See.  xrii.  p.  555. 
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t.xhl  and  followers  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
Vart  "'  any  notice.  Among  these  are  generally  reckoned 
*■  cardinal  Petrucci,  Francis  de  La  Combe,  a  barna* 

bite  friar,  the  spiritual  director  of  madame  Guyon, 
who  shall  be  mentioned  more  particularly,  Fran* 
cis  Malavalle,  Berniere  de  Louvigni,  and  others 
of  less  note.  These  enthusiasts,  as  is  commoo 
among  the  mystics,  differ  from  Molinos  in  several 
points,  and  are  also  divided  among  themselves ; 
this  diversity  is  however  rather  nominal  than  real ; 
and,  if  we  consider  the  true  signification  of  the 
terms  by  which  they  express  their  respective  na- 
tions, we  shall  find  that  they  all  set  out  from  the 
same  principles,  and  tend  to  the  same  conclusions.* 
twomot  ll  One  of  the  principal  patrons  and  propaga- 
otiwdFene*.  tors  of  quietism  in  France  was  Marie  Bouvieres 
de  la  Mothe  Gruyon,  a  woman  of  fashion,  remark- 
able for  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  regular- 
ity of  her  manners,  but  of  an  inconstant  and  un- 
settled temper,  and  subject  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  seduction  of  a  warm  and  unbridled  fancy. 
This  female  apostle  of  mysticism  derived  all  her 
ideas  of  religion  from  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart,0 
and  described  its  nature  to  others  according  as  she 

*  The  writings  of  these  fanatics  are  enumerated  and  sharply  criticis- 
ed by  Colonia,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Quietwte,  which  he  has  subjoined  to 
his  Bibliotheque  Janeeniite,  p.  455—488-  See  also  God*  A  mold i  Htito- 
Ha  et  Descriptio  Theologi*  Mystic  a,  p.  364,  and  Poiret's  Bibliotfteca 
Mytticornm,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  8vo*  in  1708* 

•Madame  Guyon  wrote  her  own  life  and  spiritual  adventures  in 
French,  and  published  them  in  the  year  1720.  Her  writings,  whieh 
abound  with  childish  allegories  and  mystic  ejaculations  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German.  Her  principal  production  was  f  La  Bible  de  Mad. 
Guyon,  avecde*  explications  et  reflections  qui  regnrdent  la  vie  interieu- 
re.v  This  Bible  vith  Jlnnotctum*  relating  to  the  hidden  or  internal  life, 
*  was  published  in  the  year  1715,  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  name  of  Co* 
logn,  in  twenty  volumes  in  8vo.  which  abundantly  discover  the  fertile 
imagination  and  shallow  judgment  of  this  female  mystic.  See  a  further 
account  of  her  in  the  Letter*  of  Mad*  de  Maintenon,  torn*  i«  p.  849,  torn" 
it  p.  45,  47,  49,  51. 
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felt  it  herself ;  a  manner  of  proceeding  of  all  others  amxm 
the  most  uncertain  and  delusive.  And  accordingly,  ""'""  " 
her  religious  sentiments  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
year  1687,  and  gave  offence  to  many.  Hence,  after 
they  had  been  accurately  and  attentively  examined 
by  several  men  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  they 
were  at  length  pronounced  erroneousand  unsound, 
and,  in  the  year  1697,  were  professedly  confuted 
by  the  celebrated  fiossuet.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  of  still  greater  moment,  between  the 
prelate  last  mentioned  and  Francis  Salignac  de 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  sublime 
virtue  and  superior  genius  were  beheld  with  ven- 
eration in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Of  these 
two  disputants,  who,  in  point  of  eloquence,  were 
avowedly  without  either  superiors  or  equals  in 
France,  the  latter  seemed  disposed  to  favour  the 
religious  system  of  madame  Guyon.  For  when 
Bossuet  desired  his  approbation  of  the  book  he  had 
composed,  in  answer  to  the  sentiments  of  that  fe- 
male mystic,  Fenelon  not  only  refused  it,  but  openly 
declared  that  this  pious  woman  had  been  treated 
with  great  partiality  and  injustice,  and  that  the  cen- 
sures of  her  adversary  were  unmerited  and  ground- 
less. Nor  did  the  warm  imagination  of  this  amia- 
ble prelate  permit  him  to  step  here,  where  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  ought  to  have  set  bounds  to  his 
zeal ;  for,  in  the  year  1697,  he  published  a  book,p 
in  which  he  adopted  several  of  the  tenets  of  ma- 
dame Guyon,  and  more  especially  that  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  mystics,  which  teaches,  that  the 
love  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  pure  and  dis- 
interested ;  that  is,  exempt  from  all  views  of  inter- 
est and  all  hope  of  reward.*      This  doctrine  Fen- 

r  This  book  van  entitled,  Explication  de*  Maxim*  de*  Saint*  *ur  la 
vie  htferiewe.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin. 

ttjT  *  This  doctrine  of  the  mystics  has  thus  far  a  foundation  in  reason 
and  philosophy,  that  the  moral  perfeetions  of  the  Deity  are,  in  them* 
selves,  intrinsically  amiable  ,*  and  that  tfoeir  excellence  h  w  much  adapt- 
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oBirr.xnf.  efon  explained  with  a  pathetic  eloquence,  and  con- 
pa€rt. "'  firmed  it  by  the  authority  of  many  of  the  most  em- 
■  inent  and  pious  among  the  Romish  doctors.    Bos* 

suet,  whose  leading  passion  was  ambition,  and  who 
beheld  with  anxiety  die  rising  fame  and  eminent 
talents  of  Fenelon  as  an  obstacle  to  his  glory,  was 
highly  exasperated  by  this  opposition,  and  left  no 
method  unemployed  which  artifice  and  jealousy 
could  suggest,  to  mortify  a  rival  whose  illustrious 
merit  had  rendered  so  formidable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV. 
implored  the  succours  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and, 
by  his  importunities  and  stratagems,  obtained,  at 
length,  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon's  book.  This 
condemnation  was  pronounced  in  the  year  1699, 
by  Innocent  XIL  who,  in  a  public  brief,  declared 
that  book  unsound  in  general,  and  branded  with 
more  peculiar  marks  of  disapprobation  twenty 
three  propositions,  specified  by  the  congregation, 
that  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it.  The  book 
however  was  condemned  alone,  without  any  men* 
tion  of  the  author ;  and  the  conduct  of  Fenelon  on 
this  occasion  was  very  remarkable.  He  declared 
publicly  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  by 
which  his  book  had  been  condemned,  and  not  only 
read  that  sentence  to  his  people  in  the  pulpit  at 

ed  to  excite  our  esteem  and  love,  at  the  experience  of  their  beneficent 
effeoUf  in  promoting  oar  well  being,  if  to  ioflame  our  gratitude.  The 
error  therefore  of  the  mystics  lay  in  their  drawing  extravagant  conclu- 
sions from  a  right  principle,  and  in  their  requiring  in  their  follower*  a 
perpetual  abstraction  and  separation  of  ideas,  which  are  intimately  con* 
nected,  and,  as  it  were,  blended  together,  such  as  felicity  waft  perfection  .• 
for  though  these  two  are  inseparable  in  fact,  yet  the  mystics,  from  a  fan- 
tastic pretension  to  disinterestedness,  would  separate  them  right  or 
wrong,  and  turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  latter,  in  their  views 
also  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  overlooked  the  important  relations  he 
bears  to  us  as  benefactor  and  rewarder  ,•  relations  that  give  rise  to  no- 
ble sentiments  and  important  duties,  and  confined  their  views  to  hie  su- 
preme beauty,  excellence,  and  perfection. 
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Cambray,  but  exhorted  them  to  respect  and  obey  cbkt-xto 
the  papal  decrees  This  step  was  differently  inter-  "art  V 
preted  by  different  persons,  according  to  their  no-  ■ 
tions  of  this  great  man,  or  their  respective  ways  of 
thinking.  Some  considered  it  as  an  instance  of 
true  magnanimity,  as  the  mark  of  a  meek  and  gen- 
tle spirit,  that  preferred  the  peace  of  the  church  to 
every  private  view  of  interest  or  glory.  Others,  less 
charitable,  looked  upon  this  submissive  conduct  as 
ignoble  and  pusillanimous,  as  denoting  manifestly 
a  want  of  integrity,  inasmuch  as  it  supposed,  that 
the  prelate  in  question  condemned  with  his  lips, 
what  in  his  heart  he  believed  to  be  true.  One  thing 
indeed  seems  generally  agreed  on,  and  that  is,  that 
Fenelon  persisted,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  the  sen- 
timents  which,  in  obedience  tothe  order  of  the  pope, 
he  retracted  and  condemned  in  a  public  manner. 

ul  Beside  these  controversies,  which  derived    up^m 
their  importance  chiefly  from  the  influence  and  rep-  dntanda* 
utation  of  the  disputants,  and  thus  became  produc-  * 
tive  of  great  tumults  and  divisions  in  the  church, 
there  were  others  excited  by  several  innovators, 
whose  newand  singular  opinions  were  followed  with 
troubles,  though  of  a  less  momentous  and  perma- 
nent nature.     Such  was  the  strange  doctrine  of 
Isaac  la  Peyrere,  who,  in  two  small  treatises,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1655,  maintained,  that  it  is  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  not  of  the  human 
race,  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  that  our  globe  was  inhabited  by  many  nations 

*  Ao  ample  and  impartial  account  of  this  controversy  has  been  given 
by  Toussaints  du  Ptosis,  a  benedictine,  in  his  Histoid  de  VEglise  dc 
Means,  litr.  r.  torn.  i.  p.  485 — 523.  Ramsay,  in  his  Life  of  Fenelon, 
written  in  French,  and  published  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1723,  is  less 
Impartial ;  but  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  being  consulted  on  this  subject. 
See  Voltaire  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  301.  The  public  acts  and 
edicts  relating  to  this  controversy  have  been  collected  by  Du  Plessis  Ar- 
gentre,  in  his  CoUectin  jitdi riorum  dc.  novh  crroribitf,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p. 
102. 
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cbnt.xvil  before  Adam,  whom  he  considered  as  the  father  of 
"aiTtY.   the  Jews.     Though  Peyrere  was  a  protestant  when 
■  he  published  this  opinion,  yet  the  doctors  of  the 

Romish  church  looked  upon  themselves  as  oblig- 
ed to  punish  an  error  that  seemed  to  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  all  revealed  religion ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  year  1656,  had  him  seized  at  Brussels,  and 
cast  into  prison,  where,  to  escape  the  flames,  he 
publicly  renounced  his  erroneous  system,  and  to 
make  a  full  expiation  for  it,  embraced  the  popish 
religion/ 

Thomas  White,  known  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  countries,  by  the  names  of  Albius,  An- 
glus,  Candidus,  Bianchi,' which  he  assumed  succes- 
sively, made  a  considerable  figure,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century,  in  England,  Portugal,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  number  and  subtilty 
of  his  philosophical  productions ;  but  he  also  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  many  of  the  doctors  of 
his  communion,  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  sin- 
gularity of  his  opinions.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  genius  and  penetration  ;  but,  being  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  he 
ventured  to  employ  it  in  the  explication  of  some 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church. 
This  bold  attempt  led  him  imperceptibly  out  of  the 
beaten  road  of  popery,  opened  to  him  new  views 
of  things,  and  made  him  adopt  notions  that  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
hence  his  books  were  prohibited  and  condemned 
in  several  places,  and  particularly  at  Rome  by  the 

•  Bayle's  Dictionary  at  the  article  Peyrere.  Arnoldi  HUtor.  Ecctet. 
et  Egret,  torn.  iii.  p.  70.  Menagiana,  published  by  De  In  Monnoye, 
torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

(£j*  *  All  these  denominations  were  relative  to  his  true  name,  whieh 
vas  White.  This  man  was  a  peculiar  favourite  of  sir  Kenelm  Dtgby*a> 
and  mentions  him  with  singular  veneration  in  his  philosophical  writings. 
See  more  of  this  White  in  Wood's  Athene  Ox&n.  3d.  edit.  vol.  ii.  pt 
665,  and  in  the  BUgraph,  Brit,  article  Gfamvil,  vol  iv.  p.  MOfy 
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congregation  of  the  index*    This  innovator  is  said  aorr.xvn. 
to  have  died  in  England,  his  native  country,  and  to 
have  left  a  sect  behind  him  that  embraced  his  doc- 
trine, but,  in  process  of  time,  fell  into  oblivion.1* 

His  peculiarities  however  were  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  the  romantic  notions  of  Joseph  Francis 
Borri,  a  Milanese  knight,  eminent  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  chymistry  and  physic ;  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  madman 
than  a  heretic.  The  fancies  broached  by  this  man, 
concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
erection  of  a  new  celestial  kingdom,  of  which  he 
himself  was  to  be  the  founder,  and  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  are  so  extravagant,  childish,  and 
absurd,  that  no  sober  person  can  view  them  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  crude  reveries  of  a  disordered 
brain.  Beside,  the  conduct  of  this  fanatic,  in  several 
places,  discovered  the  greatest  vanity  and  levity,  at- 
tended with  that  spirit  of  imposture  that  is  usually 
visible  in  quacks  and  mountebanks ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  he  seemed  destitute  of 
sense,  integrity,  and  prudence.  The  inquisitors 
had  spread  their  snares  for  Borri,  but  he  luckily 
escaped  them,  and  wandered  up  and  down  through 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  giving  himself  out  for  an- 
other Esculapius,  and  pretending  to  be  initiated  in- 
to the  most  profound  mysteries  of  chy mical  science. 
But  in  the  year  1672,  he  imprudently  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  pronounced 
against  him  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.1" 

The  last  innovator  we  shall  here  mention  is  Co- 
elestine  Sfondrati,  who,  having  formed  the  design 
of  terminating  the  disputes  concerning  predestina- 
tion, by  new  explications  of  that  doctrine,  wrote  a 

•  See  Bayle'a  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Angina.  Baillet,  Vie  de  Dea 
Cartes,  torn.  ii.  p.  845, 

*r  There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary  relating 
to  Borri,  in  whieh  all  the  extravagances  of  that  wrongheaded  man  are 
enrioaaly  related.    See  alto  Arnold,  be.  tit.  p.  uu  e,  XTiii  p.  19& 
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.xm.  book  upon  that  knotty  subject,  which  threw  into 
"art  V"  combustion,  in  the  year  1696,  a  considerable  part 
-'  of  the  Romish  church;  since  it  was,  in  some  things, 

agreeable  to  none  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
neither  satisfied  entirely  the  Jesuits  nor  their  adver- 
saries. Five  French  bishops,  of  great  credit  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  accused  the  author,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  rank  of  cardinal,  to  which  he  had  been 
raised  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning,  of  va- 
rious errors,  and  more  especially  of  having  departed 
from  the  sentiments  and  doctrine  of  Augustine. 
This  accusation  was  brought  before  Innocent  XII. 
in  the  year  1696,  but  the  contest  it  seemed  adapted 
to  excite  was  nipt  in  the  bud.  The  pontiff  appeas- 
ed, or  rather  put  off,  the  French  prelates,  with  a 
fair  promise  that  he  would  appoint  a  congregation 
to  examine  the  cardinal's  doctrine,  and  then  pro- 
nounce sentence  accordingly  ;  but  he  forgot  his 
promise,  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  pre* 
decessors,  on  like  occasions,  and  did  not  venture  to 
give  a  final  decision  to  this  intricate  and  knotty 
controversy.* 

Lin.  There  was  scarcely  any  change  introduced 
into  die  ritual  of  the  Romish  church  during  this 

»  This  book,  which  vu  published  at  Rome  in  4to.  in  the  year  1696,  is 
entitled,  JVodu$  Pntdestinatiwi*  Owlutut.  The  letters  of  the  French 
bishops,  with  the  answer  of  the  ttomao  pontiff,  are  to  be  found  in  Da 
Plessis  D'Argentre's  Collectie  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribu*,  torn-  iii»  p. 
ii.  p.  394,  and  Natalia  Alexander's  Theologia  Dogmatica  et  Moratis, 
p.  877.  The  letters  of  the  bishops  are  remarkable  in  this  respect*  that 
they  contain  sharp  animadversions  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  discipline. 
The  prelates  express,  hi  the  strongest  terms,  their  abhorrence  of  the 
doctrine  of  phUoMpfdcal  rin,  which  has  rendered  the  Jesuits  so  deserv- 
edly infamous,  and  their  detestation  of  the  methods  of  propagation 
Christianity  employed  by  the  missionaries  of  that  order  in  China.  Nay, 
to  express  their  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  Sfondrati,  they  say,  that  his 
opinions  are  still  more  erroneous  and  pernicious  than  even  those  of  the 
molmuts*  The  doctrine  of  this  cardinal  1ms  been  accurately  represent- 
ed and  compared  with  that  of  Augustin  by  the  learned  Basnage,  in  hm 
JKtfesre  de  VBgtoe,  Brr.  ail  c.  ffi-  $  xi.  p.  713. 
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century,  if  we  except  an  edict  of  Urban  VIII.  for  cwrr.xm 
diminishing  the  number  of  holidays,  which  was 
issued  out  in  the  year  1643  ;'  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  account  with  a  list  of  the  saints  added 
to  the  calendar  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  during  the 
period  now  before  us.  x 

In  the  year  1601,  Clement  VIII.  raised  to  that 
spiritual  dignity  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  the  famous 
compiler  of  the  Decretals;  in  1608,  Frances  Pon- 
tiani,  a  benedictine  nun ;  and,  in  1610,  the  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  Charles  Borromeo,  bishop  of 
Milan,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  exemplary  piety 
and  almost  unparalleled  liberality  and  beneficence. 

Gregory  XV.  conferred,  in  the  year  1622,  the 
honour  of  saintship  on  Theresia,  a  native  of  Avila 
in  Spain,  and  a  nun  of  the  carmelite  order. 

Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  1623,  conferred  the 
same  ghostly  honours  on  Philip  Neri,  the  founder 
of  the  order,  entitled,  fathers  of  the  oratory,  ip 
Italy ;  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  parent  of  the  Jesu- 
its ;  and  on  his  chief  disciple  Francis  Xavier,  the 
Jesuitical  apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Alexander  VII.  canonized,  in  the  year  1658, 
Thomas  de  Villanova,  a  Spanish  monk,  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  Augustin  ;  and,  in  1665,  Francis  de  Sales, 
bishop  of  Geneva. 

Clement  X.  added  to  this  ghostly  list,  in  the  year 
1670,  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  a  franciscan  monk  ;  and 
Maria  Magdalena  Pactii,  a  Florentine  nun  of  the 
carmelite  order ;  and,  in  the  year  1671,  Rose,  an 
American  virgin,  of  the  third  order  of  Dominic, 
and  Lewis  Bertrand,  a  dominican  monk. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  saintship 
was  conferred  upon  Cajetan  of  Vicenza,  a  regular 
clerk  of  the  order  of  theatins,  for  whom  that  honour 

y  The  bull  issued  oat  by  Urban  VIII.  for  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  holidays  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be  seen  in  the  Nou- 
veUe  Bibliotheque,  torn.  xt.  p.  88. 

VOL.  v.  30 
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cnrr.  xvxl  had  been  designed  twenty  years  before,  by  Clement 
"art  "'  X.  who  died  at  the  time  the  canonization  was  to 
"  have  been  performed ;  John  of  Leon,  a  hermit  of 

St.  Augustin;  Paschal  Baylonios,  a  franciscan 
monk  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and  John  de 
Dieu,  a  Portuguese,  and  one  of  the  order  of  the 
brethren  of  hospitality,  all  of  whom  had  been  mark- 
ed for  a  place  in  the  calendar,  by  Alexander  VIIL 
were  solemnly  canonized,  in  the  year  1691,  by  In- 
nocent XII.1 

*  The  diploma*  of  the  pontiffs,  relative  to  all  these  canonisations,  may 
be  wen  in  J  tutus  Fontaninus'a  Codex  Conotitutionum,  qua*  oummi  Pon- 
tifice*  edidemnt  in  •olenrni  Canonizations  sanctorum,  p.  260,  published 
in  folio  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1729.  As  they  contain  the  particular  reason* 
which  occasioned  the  elevation  of  these  persons  to  a  place  in  the  calen- 
dar, and  the  peculiar  kind  of  merit  on  which  each  of  these  ghostly  pro- 
motions was  founded,  they  offer  abundant  matter  for  reflection  and  cen- 
sure to  a  judicious  reader.  Nor  would  it  be  labour  ill  employed  to  in- 
quire, without  prejudice  or  partiality,  into  the  justice,  piety,  and  truth 
of  what  the  popes  allege  in  these  diplomat,  as  the  reasons  inducing  them 
t»  confer  sainUhip  on  the  persons  therein  mentioned. 
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i.  The  history  of  the  Greek  and  eastern  christ-  cwr.xvn. 
ians,  faithfully  and  accurately  composed,  would,  "art"' 
no  doubt,  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  ^^JJ 
and  useful  records ;  but  the  events  that  happen,  and  *• 
the  transactions  that  are  carried  on  in  these  distant 
regions,  are  very  rarely  transmitted  to  us  genuine 
and  uncorrupted.  The  spirit  of  religious  party,  and 
the  pious  frauds  it  often  engenders,  want  of  proper 
information,  and  undistinguishing  credulity,  have 
introduced  a  fabulous  mixture  into  the  accounts 
we  have  of  the  state  of  the  christian  religion  in  the 
east;  and  this  consideration  has  engaged  us  to 
treat  in  a  more  concise  manner,  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  expedient,  this  particular  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Greek  church,  whose  wretched  situation  was 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  century, 
continued,  during  the  present  one,  in  the  same  de- 
plorable state  of  ignorance  and  decay,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  or  promoting  solid  and  use- 
ful knowledge.  This  account  is  however  to  be  con- 
sidered as  taken  from  a  general  view  of  that  church ; 
for  several  of  its  members  may  be  alleged  as  ex- 
ceptions from  this  general  character  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  corruption.  Among  that  multitude 
of  Greeks  who  travel  into  Sicily,  Venice,  Rome, 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  or  carry  on  trade 
in  their  own  country,  or  fill  honourable  and  import 
tant  posts  in  the  court  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  there 
are  undoubtedly  several,  who  are  exempt  from  this 
reproach  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  of  superstition 
and  profligacy,  and  who  make  a  figure  by  their 
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cENT.xvn.  opulence  and  credit.*  But  nothing  can  be  more 
"art"'  rooted  and  invincible  than  the  aversion  the  Greeks 
-*^-==  in  general  discover  to  the  Latin  or  Romish  church ; 
an  aversion  which  neither  promises  nor  threaten- 
ings,  artifice  nor  violence,  have  been  able  to  con- 
quer, or  even  to  temper  or  diminish,  and  which  has 
continued  inflexible  and  unrelenting  amidst  the 
most  zealous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the 
various  means  employed  by  their  numerous  mis- 
sionaries to  gain  over  this  people  to  their  commun- 
ion and  jurisdiction.*     It  is  true  indeed  that  the 

•  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  complaints  of  Alexander 
HeUndius,  and  others,  who  see  things  in  the  light  in  which  he  has  placed 
them.  There  is  still  extant  a  book  published  in  Latin  by  this  author,  in 
the  year  1714,  entitled,  The  present  ttateof  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
he  throws  out  the  bitterest  reproaches  upon  several  authors  of  eminent 
merit  and  learning,  who  have  given  accounts  of  that  church,  and  main- 
tains that  his  brethren  of  the  Greek  communion  are  much  more  pious, 
learned,  wise,  and  opulent,  than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
Instead  of  envying  the  Greeks  the  merit  and  felicity  which  this  pane- 
gyrist supposes  them  possessed  of,  we  sincerely  wish  them  much  great- 
er degrees  of  both.  But  we  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that,  from  the 
very  accounts  given  by  tietladius,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the 
state  of  the  Greeks  it  not  a  whit  better  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  i  though  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  same  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  immorality,  do  not  abound  alike  in  all  places,  nor  among  all  persons. 
See  what  we  have  remarked  on  this  subject  in  the  accounts  we  have 
given  of  the  eastern  church  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  The  Jesuit  Tarillon  has  given  an  ample  relation  of  the  numerous 
missions  in  Greece  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  these  missions,  in  his  letter  to  Pontcbartraine,  Swr 
Vet  at  present  des  Missions  des  Peres  Jesuites  dans  la  Grece9  which 
is  published  in  the  Jiouveaux  Memoires  det  Missions  de  la  Campagnie  d* 
Jews,  torn.  i.  p.  1135.  For  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish  religion 
m  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  see  the  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Xavier  Porti- 
cr,  in  the  Lettres  edif antes  et  curieuses  ecrites  det  Missions  etrangereo, 
torn.  x.  p.  328.  These  accounts  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  embellished, 
in  order  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  the  exaggerations  of 
these  missionaries  may  be  easily  corrected  by  the  accounts  of  other  writ- 
ers, who,  in  our  times,  have  treated  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.   See,  above  all  others,  K.  Simon's,  under  the  fictitious  name  «f 
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Latin  doctors  have  founded  churches  in  some  of  geht.x*u. 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  these  congre-  "art"" 
gations  are  poor  and  inconsiderable ;  nor   will  ===. 
either  the  Greeks  or  their  masters,  the  Turks,  per- 
rait  the  Romish  missionaries  to  extend  further 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

n-  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  great  cSfiFV? 
hopes  were  entertained  of  softening  the  antipathy  «■*• 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latin  church,6  and  of 
engaging  them,  and  the  other  christians  of  the  east, 
to  embrace  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff* 
This  was  the  chief  object  that  excited  the  ambitious 
zeal  and  employed  the  assiduous  labour  and  activity 
of  Urban,  who  called  to  his  assistance  such  eccle-  n*  **>«•  <* 
siastics  as  were  most  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  "<*»     u* 
with  Greek  and  oriental  learning,  and  with  the  i*uim 
tempers,  manners,  and  characters  of  the  christians  " 
in  those  distant  regions,  that  they  might  suggest 
the  shortest  and  most  effectual  method  of  bringing 
them  and  their  churches  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  wisest  of  these  counsellors  advised  the  pontiff 
to  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary  in  this  difficult  ne- 
gotiation, that  the  Greek  and  eastern  christians 

Saoiose,  Bibliothegue  Critique,  lorn.  i.  e.  xxiii.  p.  340,  and  especially  p. 
346,  where  the  author  confirms  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned mbo?e  upon  the  authority  of  Urban  Cerri,  viz.  that  amidst  the 
general  dislike  which  the  Greeks  haTe  of  the  Ronmh  church,  none  carry 
this  dislike  to  such  a  high  degree  of  antipathy  and  aTersion,  as  those  very 
Greeks  who  have  been  educated  at  Rome,  or  in  the  other  schools  and 
seminaries  belonging  to  its  spiritual  jurisdiction.  "  Its  sont,"  says  fath- 
er Simon,  *«  leg  premiers  a  crier  contre  et  a  medire  du  Pape  et  des  Lat- 
ins. Ces  Pelerins  OrieuUux  qui  viennent  chez  nous  fourbent  et  aba. 
sent  de  notre  credulite  pour  acheter  un  benefice  et  tourmenter  les  mls- 
sionaires  Latins,"  fee.  We  have  still  more  recent  and  ample  testimo- 
nies of  the  invincible  hatred  of  the  Greeks  toward  the  Latins,  in  the 
Preface  to  Cowell's  Account  of  the  present  Greek  Church,  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1783. 

c  See  the  Life  of  Morinus,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Mtiqtdtatet  Ecctes. 
Orient,  p.  37. 
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cent.xtu.  were  to  be  indulged  in  almost  every  point  that  had 
VaCrTt  V.'  hitherto  been  refused  them  by  the  Romish  mission- 
=  aries,  and  that  no  alteration  was  to  be  introduced, 
either  into  their  ritual  or  doctrine ;  that  their  cer- 
emonies were  to  be  tolerated,  since  they  did  not  con- 
cern the  essence  of  religion ;  and  that  their  doctrine 
was  to  be  explained  and  understood  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  as  might  give  it  a  near  and  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  defence  of  this  method  of  proceeding, 
it  was  judiciously  observed,  that  the  Greeks  would 
be  much  more  tractable  and  obsequious,  were 
they  told  by  the  missionaries  that  it  was  not  meant 
to  convert  them ;  that  they  had  always  been  Ro- 
man catholics  in  reality,  though  not  in  profession ; 
and  that  the  popes  had  no  intention  of  persuading 
them  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors, 
but  only  desired  that  they  would  understand  it  in 
its  true  and  genuine  sense.  This  plan  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  laborious  productions,  in  which 
there  was  more  learning  than  probity,  and  more 
dexterity  than  candour  and  good  faith.  Such 
were  the  treatises  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  Mo- 
rinus,  Clement  Galanus,  Lucas  Holstenius,  Abra- 
ham £chellensis,d  and  others,  who  pretended  to 

*  The  book  of  Leo  Allatius,  De  Concordia  Ecclnut  Orientaiitet  Oc- 
cidenialUy  is  well  known,  and  deservedly  looked  upon,  by  the  most 
learned  men  among;  the  protestanta,  as  the  work  of  a  disingenuous  and 
insidious  writer.  The  Gr*aa  Ortkodoxa  of  the  same  author,  which. 
was  published  at  Rome  in  the  y  ear  1652,  in  4to.  and  contains  a  eompi- 
lation  from  all  the  books  of  the  Grecian  doctors  that  were  well  affected  to 
the  Latin  church,  is  still  extant  We  have  nothing  of  Lucas  Hokteuios, 
who  was  superior  to  Allatius  in  learning  and  sagacity,  upon  this  subject, 
except  twoposthumons  dissertations, /fcsvftwrr*  el forma  oacramenticm- 
Jtrmationuapnd  Gntco*,  w  bich  were  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1666. 
The  treatises  of  Moriuus,  De  pmmtentia  et  ordinationibua,  are  known 
to  nil  the  learned*  and  seem  expressly  composed  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  a  striking  uniform  in  of  sentiment  between  the  Greek 
and  latin  churches  on  these  two  important  points,  when,  hi}  ing  aside 
(he  difference  that  sohomsue  terms  and  peculiar  aaodca  of  i 
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demonstrate,  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  cekt.xto. 
between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  "^  "' 

Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  few ~ 

ceremonies  excepted,  together  with  some  unusual 
phrases  and  terms  that  are  peculiar  to  the  christ- 
ians of  the  east. 

This  design  of  bringing,  by  artful  compliances, 
the  Greek  and  eastern  churches  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Rome  was  opposed  by  many  ;  but  by 
none  with  more  resolution  and  zeal  than  by  Cyril- 
lus  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of 
extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
who  had  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline both  of  the  protestant  and  Romish  churches. 
This  prelate  declared  openly,  and  indeed  with  more 
courage  than  prudence,  that  he  had  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  churches,  and  had  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  reforming  the  \doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  This  was  sufficient 
to  render  the  venerable  patriarch  odious  to  the 
friends  of  Rome.  And  accordingly  the  Jesuits,  sec- 
onded by  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  and  assisted  by  the  treacherous  strat- 
agems of  some  perfidious  Greeks,  continued  to 
perplex  and  persecute  the  good  man  in  various 
ways,  and  at  length  accomplished  his  ruin ;  for,  by 
the  help  of  false  witnesses,  they  obtained  an  accu- 

may  appear  to  occasion,  w«  attend  to  the  meaning  that  it  annexed  to 
lfc«e  terms  by  the  members  of  the  two  communions.  Galanos,  in  a 
fag  and  laborious  work,  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1650,  has  en- 
favoured  to  prove,  that  the  Armenians  differ  very  little  from  the  Latins 
a  their  religious  opinions;  and  Abraham  Eehellensis  has  attempted  to 
eporinee  na  in  several  treatises,  and  more  especially  in  his  dmmadver* 
■aaet  ad  ffebed.  Jetu  Catalogum  librorum  Chaldaicorum,  that  all  christ- 
hat  throughout  Africa  and  Asia  have  the  tame  system  of  doctrine  that, 
■  rceerttxl  among  the  I#tin§» 
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gknt.xhl  sation  of  treason  against  him;  in  consequence  of 
"art  V.'  which  he  was  put  to  death,  in  the  year  1638,  by 
•  the  order  of  the  emperor.e     He  was  succeeded  by 

Cyrillus,  bishop  of  Berea,  a  man  of  a  dark,  malig- 
nant, and  violent  spirit,  and  the  infamous  instru- 
ment the  Jesuits  had  chiefly  employed  in  bringing 
him  to  an  untimely  end.  As  this  new  patriarch 
declared  himself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  with  the  church  of 
Rome  seemed  more  probable  than  ever,  nay,  al- 
most certain  ;f  but  the  dismal  fate  of  this  unworthy 

*  The  Confettion  of  Faith t  drawn  up  by  Cy  villus  Lucar,  was  publish- 
ed io  Holland  in  the  year  1645 j  and  is  also  inserted  by  Ay  noon,  in  his 
Monument  authentigtiet  tie  la  Religion  de*  Greet,  p.  257.  By  this  con- 
fession, it  appears  evidently,  that  Cyrillus  had  a  8 trooper  inclination  to- 
ward the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches,  than  to  that  which  was 
commonly  received  among  the  Greeks.  Nor  was  he,  by  any  means,  111 
affected  toward  thelutherans ;  since  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the 
Swedish  clergy  about  this  time,  and  solicited  their  friendship,  as  appears 
from  the  learned  Arkeaholts's  Menutiret  de  la  Reiue  Christine,  tern.  i> 
p.  4*6,  torn.  ii.  Append,  p.  115.  Aynion  has  published,  in  the  work  al- 
ready mentioned,  'p.  1—109,  twenty  seven  letters  of  this  patriarch  to 
the  clergy  of  Geneva,  and  to  other  doctors  of  the  reformed  church,  in 
which  his  religious  sentiments  are  still  more  plainly  discovered.  His 
life,  transactions,  and  deplorable  fate,  have  been  recorded  by  Thomas 
8mith,  a  learned  divine  of  the  English  church,  in  his  Narratio  de  Vita, 
Studiia,  Geeti*,  et  Martyrio  Cyrilli  Lucaris,  which  is  the  third  article 
of  his  Miiceltanea,  published  at  London  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1686  ;  as  also 
by  Hottinger,  in  his  Jtnaleet.  Hittorico  Theolog.  JlppemHc.  dissert-  vihu 
p.  550,  and  by  other  authors  mentioned  by  Fabrieius  in  his  fobliotheea 
Gr*ca,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

f  See  Elise  Vegelii  Defensio  Exerc.  de  Eccleria  Grcca,  p.  300,  where 
we  find  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Urban  VIII.  to  Cyrillus  of 
Berea,  in  which  he  loads  with  applause  this  new  patriarch,  for  having 
been  so  instrumental  in  banishing  from  among  the  Greeks  the  perni- 
cious errors  of  Cyrillus  Lucar,  and  warmly  exhorts  him  to  depose  all  the 
Greek  patriarchs  and  bishops  that  are  not  favourable  to  the  Latin  church. 
These  exhortations  are  seconded  by  flattering  promises,  and  particularly, 
by  an  assurance  of  protection  and  succour  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Cy- 
rillus of  BeresJHied  In  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church.  8ee  Heq. 
Hillarii  Mu  ad  Phil.  Cyprii  Chren.  Ecckrt*  Gr*c*,  p.  470. 
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prelate  dispelled  all  of  a  sudden  the  pleasing  hopes  cunt.xvu, 
and  the  anxious  fears  with  which  Rome  and  its  "JrVi1.' 
adversaries  beheld  the  approach  of  this  important  -■   ■     ■■ 
event.     The  same  violent  death  that  had  conclud- 
ed the  days  of  Cyrillus  Lucar  pursued  his  suc- 
cessor, in  whose  place  Parthenius,  a  zealous  oppos- 
er  of  the  doctrine  and  ambitious  pretensions  of 
Rome,  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  After 
this  period,  the  Roman  pontiffs  desisted  from  their 
attempts  upon  the  Greek  church,  no  favourable  op- 
portunity being  offered  either  of  deposing  its  patri- 
archs, or  gaining  them  over  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion. 

hi.  Notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  reduce  the  Greek  church 
under  their  dominion,  many  allege,  and  more  es-  ft^g** 
pecially  the  reformed  clergy  complain,  that  the  doc-  jHg^JJj 
trine  of  that  church  has  been  manifestly  corrupted 
by  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  It  is  supposed,  that  in 
later  times,  the  munificence  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors at  the  Port,  and  the  persuasive  sophistry  of 
the  Jesuits,  have  made  such  irresistible  impressions 
on  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  Greek  bishops, 
whose  poverty  is  great,  that  they  have  departed, 
in  several  points,  from  the  religious  system  of  their 
ancestors,  and  have  adopted,  among  other  errors  of 
the  Romish  church,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  change  is  said 
to  have  been  more  especially  brought  about  in  the 
famous  council,  which  was  assembled  in  the  year 
1672,  at  Jerusalem,  by  Dositheus,  the  patriarch  of 
that  city.*     Without  entering  into  an  examination 

f  See,  for  an  account  of  this  council,  Aymon,  Memoire*  Authentiqw 
de  la  Religion  des  Greet,  torn*  i.  p.  263«  Gisberti  Cuperi  EpistoUe,  p. 
404,  407.  See,  more  especial!/,  the  judicious  and  learned  observations 
of  Basnage  on  the  transactions  of  this  council,  in  his  Hittmre  de  la  Be* 
Ugiondes  EgUte*  Beformeet,  period  iv.  p.  1,  c.  xxxii.  p.  452,  and  Cow* 
ell's  Account  of  the  Prctent  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  book.  i.  ch.  v, 
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cnrr.zviL  of  the  truth  and  equity  of  this  charge  brought 
against  the  Greek  bishops,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  was  the  controversy  between  the  Roman 
catholics  and  protestants  in  France  that  first  gave 
rise  to  it.  The  latter,  and  more  especially  John 
Claude,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  extensive  learn- 
ing and  masterly  eloquence,  maintained,  that  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  and  more 
particularly  that  of  transubstantiation,  were  of  a 
modern  date,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  before 
the  ninth  century.  The  Roman  catholics,  on  the 
contrary,  with  Arnaud  at  their  head,  affirmed,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Rome,  concerning  the  encharist, 
and  the  real  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  holy  ordi- 
nance, had  been  received  by  christians  in  all  ages 
of  the  church.h  To  strengthen  their  cause  -fur- 
ther by  authorities,  that  they  imagined  would 
have  no  small  influence  upon  their  adversaries, 
they  ventured  to  assert,  that  this  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  all  the  eastern  christians,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Greek  churches.1  This  bold  assertion 
required  striking  and  authentic  testimonies  to  give 
itany  degree  of  credit.  Accordingly  the  ambassador 
of  France,  residing  at  Constantinople,  received  or- 
ders from  his  court  to  concur  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
leave  no  methods  unemployed  in  procuring  certifi- 
cates from  the  Greek  clergy  to  confirm  this  assertion. 
On  the  other  hand;  the  English  and  Dutch  ambas- 
sadors, persuaded  that  no  such  doctrine  was  real- 

03*  h  It  wu  to  prove  this  most  groundless  assertion,  that  the  famous 
Nicole,  published  his  artful  book.  Be  la  PerpeUdte  cfe  la  Fdt  in  the 
year  1664,  which  was  answered,  with  a  victorious  force  of  evidence,  by 
the  learned  Claude* 

1  The  names  and  productions  of  the  principal  writers  that  appeared 
in  this  controversy*  may  be  found  in  the  Bib&otheca  Gr*ca  of  Fabrici- 
ns,  *toL  z.  p.  444,  and  in  the  learned  VfsiTs  DUtrtatU  twnfr.  Ladow. 
Logerii  Oput  EucharitHcw^  published  at  Tubingen  in  the  year  1718. 
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ly  professed  in  the  Greek  church,  procured  also  the  *™£.*^* 
testimonies  of  several  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  take  part  i.* 
from  the  Roman  catholic  disputants  this  pretext ;  ' 

which,  after  all,  was  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
it  did  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  cause.  The  re- 
sult however  of  this  scrutiny  was  favourable  to  the 
Romish  doctors,  whose  agents  in  foreign  parts  pro* 
cured  a  more  numerous  list  of  testimonies  than 
their  adversaries  could  produce.  The  protestants 
invalidated  these  testimonies,  by  proving  fully,  that 
many  of  them  were  obtained  by  bribery  from  the 
indigent  Greeks,  whose  deplorable  poverty  made 
diem  sacrifice  truth  to  lucre ;  and  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  drawn  by  artifice  from  ignorant 
priests,  whom  the  Jesuits  deceived,  by  disguising 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Grecian  air,  and  make  them  resemble  the 
religious  system  of  the  eastern  churches.*  Grant- 
ing all  this  to  be  true,  it  may  nevertheless  be  justly 
questioned,  whether  the  admission  of  certain  doc- 
trines into  the  Greek  church,  that  resembled  the 
errors  of  popery,  is  to  be  dated  from  the  period  now 
before  us ;  and  whoever  examines  this  controver- 
sy with  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  accompanied  with  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  religious 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  churches,  will  perhaps  find, 
that  a  certain  vague  and  obscure  notion,  similar  to 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  tran$ub$tantiation>  has  been 
received  during  many  ages  by  several  of  these 
churches ;  though,  in  these  latter  times,  they  may 
have  learnt,  from  the  Romish  missionaries,  the 

k  Here,  above  all  other  histories,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult 
Cowetft  •  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,'  pref.  p.  9, 
and  also  book  i.  eh.  t.  p.  136,  m  thit  author  was  actually  at  Constantinople 
when  this  acene  of  fraud  and  bribery  was  carried  on,  aod  was  an  eye 
witnemof  theiosfidlous  arts  and  perfidious  practioes  employed  by  the  Jet* 
ftita  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  priests  and  monks  testimonies  in  fiVfour 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  or  Romish  etrareh. 
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cent.xvii.  popish  manner  of  expressing  this  monstrous  and 

""t  "'  unaccountable  tenet,1 

^7"^7n  iv.  Of  those  independent  Greek  churches,  which 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, there  is  none  but  the  church  established 
in  Russia  that  can  furnish  any  matter  for  an  eccle- 
siastical historian ;  the  rest  are  sunk  in  the  most 
deplorable  ignorance  and  barbarity  that  can  possi- 
bly be  imagined.  About  the  year  1666,  a  certain 
sect,  which  assumed  the  name  of  tsbrani/ci>  i.  e. 
the  multitude  of  the  elect >  but  were  called  by  their 
adversaries,  roskolsnika,  or  the  seditious  factum, 
arose  in  Russia,  and  excited  considerable  tumults 
and  commotions  in  that  kingdom.01  The  reasons 
that  this  sect  alleges  in  defence  of  its  separation 
from  the  Russian  church,  are  not  as  yet  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  nor  have  we  any  sat- 
isfactory or  accurate  account  of  its  doctrines  and 
institutions ;°  we  only  know,  in  general,  that  its 

1  The  learned  La  Croze,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  propensity 
to  favour  the  cause  of  Rome  in  general,  or  that  of  the  Jesuits  in  particu- 
lar, was  of  opinion,  that  the  Greeks  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
foolish  doctrine  of  traneubttantiation.  See  Gisberti  Cnperi  EputoL  p. 
37,  44,  48,  51,  65. 

•  These  perhaps  are  the  same  persons  of  whom  the  learned  Gmelia 
•peaks,  under  the  denomination  of  ttertnocrzit  in  the  account  of  his 
Voyage  into  Siberia,  torn.  iv.  p.  404. 

(£jT  ■  This  sect  is  called  by  other  authors  the  sect  of  the  rotihtifiifcs. 
According  to  the  account  of  Voltaire,  who  pretends  to  have  drawn  the  ma- 
terials of  his  Hittory  of  the  Riuuon  Empire  under  Peter  I.  from  authen- 
tic reeords  furnished  by  the  court  of  Petersburg,  this  sect  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  members  of  it  allege, 
in  defence  of  their  separation,  the  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Russian  church.  They 
profess  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  letter  of  holy  scripture,  which  they  dv 
not  understand  ;  and  the  transposition  of  a  single  word  in  a  new  edition, 
of  the  Russian  bible,  though  this  transposition  was  made  to  correct  an 
uncouth  phrase  in  the  translation  eommonly  received,  threw  them  ints> 
the  greatest  combustion  and  tumult.    They  wiH  not  allow  a  priest  to 
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members  affect  an  extraordinary  air  of  piety  and  mr.xm 
devotion,  and  complain  of  the  corruptions  introduc-  """"  " 
ed  into  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Russians,  partly  * 
by  the  negligence,  and  partly  by  the  ambition,  of 
the  episcopal  order.0  On  the  other  hand,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this 
factious  sect ;  arguments,  promises,  threatenings, 
dragoonings,  the  authority  of  synods  and  councils, 
seconded  by  racks  and  gibbets  ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
methods  that  artifice  or  barbarity  could  suggest 
.were  practised  to  bring  back  these  seditious  here- 
tics into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  the  effect 
of  these  violent  measures  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  Russian  government ;  they 
exasperated,  instead  of  reclaiming,  these  schismat- 
ics, who  retired  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  and,  as 
it  often  happens,  were  rendered  more  fierce  and 
desperate  by  the  calamities  and  sufferings  in  which 
they  were  involved.  From  the  time  that  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  made  such 

administer  baptism  after  having  tasted  spirituous  liquor ;  and  in  this  per- 
haps they  do  not  amiss,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Russian  priests 
seldom  touch  the  flask  without  drinking  deep.  They  hold,  that  there  is 
no  subordination  of  rank,  no  superior  or  inferior  among  the  faithful ;  that 
a  christian  may  kill  himself  for  the  love  of  Christ ;  that  hallelujah  must 
he  but  twice  pronounced  ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  repeat  it  thrioe  ; 
and  that  a  priest  must  never  give  a  blessing  but  with  three  fingers.  They 
are  regular,  even  to  austerity,  in  their  manners ;  but  as  they  have  always 
refused  to  admit  christians  of  other  denominations  into  their  religious 
assemblies,  they  have  been  suspected  of  committing  in  them  various 
abominations,  which  ought  not  to  be  believed  without  the  strongest  and 
moat  demonstrative  proof.  They  are  accused,  for  example,  of  killing 
a  child  in  these  assemblies,  and  of  drinking  its  blood,  and  of  lascivious 
commerce  in  its  most  irregular  forms. 

°  See  Burgius,  Be  Statu  Ecclesix  ReKgionU  MtucovMc*,  sect  xi. 
cap.  vii.  p.  6&,  sect.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  218.  Append.  270.  Heineeoius's  Ac- 
count of  the  Greek  Church,  written  in  German,  p.  30.  Haven's  Iter 
Runicum.  Some  doctors  conjecture,  that  these  isbraniki,  or  roikohuki, 
are  a  branch  descended  from  the  ancient  bogomilians,  of  whom  we  have 
already  give*  some  account,  cent.  xit.  part  ii.  chap.  v.  f  ii. 
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cknt.xvo.  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  and  administration 
"CRTT"'  both  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  this 
t-  faction  has  been  treated  with  more  humanity  and 
mildness ;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  these  mild  pro- 
ceedings  have  by  no  means  healed  the  schism ;  and 
diat,  on  the  contrary,  the  roskolniki  have  gained 
strength,  and  are  become  still  more  obstinate  since 
the  period  now  mentioned. 
jjjAjpgjj  v.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  ac- 
S^STfe  count  °f  this  reformation  of  the  church  of  Russia, 
«*i-  that  was  owing  to  the  active  zeal  and  wisdom  of 
Peter  L  for  though  this  interesting  event  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  following  century,  yet  the 
scheme  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  was  laid 
toward  the  conclusion  of  that  now  before  us.  This 
great  prince  made  no  change  in  the  articles  of  faith 
received  among  the  Russians,  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church.  But  he  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason 
and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  used  the  most 
effectual  methods  to  destroy,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  influence  of  that  hideous  superstition  that  sat 
brooding  over  the  whole  nation ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  which  was 
incredible,  and  that  of  the  people,  which  would 
have  surpassed  it,  had  that  been  possible.  These 
were  great  and  arduous  undertakings  ;  and  the 
reformation,  to  which  they  pointed,  was  such  as 
seemed  to  require  whole  ages  to  accomplish  and 
bring  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection.  To 
accelerate  the  execution  of  this  glorious  plan,  Pe- 
ter L  became  a  zealous  protector  and  patron  of 
arts  and  sciences.  He  encouraged,  by  various  in- 
stances  of  munificence,  men  of  learning  and  genius 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  reformed  the  schools 
that  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and 
erected  new  seminaries  of  learning.  He  endeav- 
oured to  excite  in  his  subjects  a  desire  of  emerging 
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from  their  ignorance  and  brutality,  and  a  taste  for 
knowledge  and  the  useful  arts.  And,  to  crown  all 
these  noble  attempts,  he  extinguished  the  infernal 
spirit  of  persecution;  abolished  the  p^pal  laws 
against  those  that  differed  merely  in  religious  opin- 
ion from  the  established  church ;  and  granted  to 
christians  of  all  denominations  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  privilege  of  performing  divine  worship  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  their  respective  litur- 
gies and  institutions.  This  liberty  however  was 
modified  in  such  a  prudent  manner,  as  to  restrain 
and  defeat  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Latins  to  promote  the  interests  of  popery  in  Russia, 
or  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
beyond  the  chapels  of  that  communion  that  were 
tolerated  by  law.  For  though  Roman  catholics 
were  allowed  places  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  yet  the  Jesuits  were  not  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  missionaries  or  public  teach- 
ers in  Russia  ;  and  a  particular  charge  was  given 
to  the  council,  to  which  belonged  the  cognisance 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  use  their  utmost  care 
and  vigilance  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  Rom* 
ish  tenets  among  the  people. 

Beside  all  this,  a  notable  change  was  now  in- 
troduced into  the  manner  of  governing  the  church. 
The  splendid  dignity  of  patriarch,  which  approach- 
ed too  near  the  lustre  and  prerogatives  of  majesty, 
not  to  be  offensive  to  the  emperor  and  burdensome 
to  the  people,  was  suppressed,  or  rather  assumed, 
by  this  spirited  prince,  who  declared  himself  the 
,  supreme  pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  church.' 

(CT  ?  This  account  it  not  perhaps  entirely  accurate.  Dr.  Mosheim 
teems  to  insinuate,  that  Peter  assumed  not  only  the  authority,  but  also 
the  office  and  title  of  patriarch  or  sapreme  pontiff,  and  head  of  the 
church.  This  however  vat  not  the  case  ;  he  retaiued  the  power  with* 
out  toe  title,  as  may  he  seen  hy  the  oath  that  every  member  of  the  sy- 
nod he  had  established  was  obliged  to  take,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
that  office.    It  wat  in  consequence  of  his  authority,  as  emperor,  that  he 
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cBjrr.xvft  The  functions  of  this  high  and  important  office  were 
«ct.  ii.  jntrustccj  Wlth  a  councii  assembled  at  Petersburg, 


■■■  which  was  called  the  holy  synod*  and  in  which  one 
'of  the  archbishops,  the  most  distinguished  by  his 
integrity  and  prudence,  was  appointed  as  president. 
This  honourable  office  was  filled  by  the  famous 
Stephen  Javorsci,  who  composed  a  laborious  work, 
in  the  Russian  language,  against  heresy.*  The 
other  orders  of  the  clergy  continued  in  their  re- 
spective rank  and  offices ;  but  both  their  revenues 
and  their  authority  were  considerably  diminished. 
It  was  resolved  at  first,  in  this  general  reformation, 
to  abolish  all  monasteries  and  convents,  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  community,  and  unfriendly  to  popula- 
tion ;  but  this  resolution  was  not  put  in  execution; 
on  the  contrary,  the  emperor  himself  erected  a  mag. 
mficent  monastery  in  honour  of  Alexander  Newsky 
whom  the  Russians  place  in  their  list  of  heroes/ 
The  ****«  vl  A  small  body  of  the  monophysites  in  Asia 
*t»>mooop  r  abandoned,  for  some  time,  the  doctrine  and  insti- 
tutions of  their  ancestors,  and  embraced  the  com- 
munion of  Rome.  This  step  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  suggestions  and  intrigues  of  a  person  nam* 
ed  Andrew  Achigian,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Rome,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  pope- 
ry, and,  having  obtained  the  title  and  dignity  of  pa- 
triarch from  the  Roman  pontiff,  assumed  the  de- 

claimed  an  absolute  authority  io  the  church,  and  not  from  any  ghostly 
character  or  denomination.  The  oath  now  mentioned  ran  thus ;  "  I 
swear  and  promise  to  be  a  faithful  and  obedient  subject  and  servant  to 
my  true  and  natural  sovereign,  and  to  the  august  successors  it  shall  please 
him  to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  the  indisputable  power  he  has  to  reg- 
ulate the  succession  to  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  him  as  the  supreme 
judge  of  this  spiritual  college,"  be.  See  Voltaire's  Hittoire  de  V  Empire 
de  Ruetie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  torn.  i.  p.  174. 

4  Lequien,  Orient  Chruti&nus,  torn,  i.  p.  1295. 

r  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  either  the  Danish  or  German  lan- 
guages, will  find  several  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  these  change*, 
in  Haven's  Iter  JRusticum. 
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nomination  of  Ignatius  XXIV.8    After  the  death  ™n-xyn. 
of  this  pretended  patriarch,  another  usurper,  whose 
name  was  Peter,  aspired  after  the  same  dignity, 
and,  taking  the  title  of  Ignatius  XXV.  placed  him- 
self in  the  patriarchal  chair ;  but  the  lawful  patri- 
arch of  the  sect  had  credit  enough  with  the  Turks 
to  procure  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  this 
pretender ;  and  thus  the  small  congregation  which 
acknowledged  his  jurisdiction  was  entirely  dispers- 
ed/    The  African  monophysites,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Copts,  notwithstanding  that  poverty  and 
ignorance  which  exposed  them  to  the  seductions  of 
sophistry  and  gain,  stood  firm  in  their  principles, 
and  made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  promises, 
presents,  and  attempts,  employed  by  the  papal  mis- 
sionaries to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
With  respect  to  the  Abyssinians,  we  have  mention- 
ed already,  in  its  proper  place,  the  revolution  by 
which  they  delivered  themselves  from  that  tyran- 
nical yoke,  and  resumed  the  liberty  they  had  so 
imprudently  renounced.     It  is  proper  however  to 
take  notice  here  of  the  zeal  discovered  by  the  lu- 
therans,  in  their  attempts  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  this  people,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer  religion,  and  a  more 
rational  worship.  It  was  with  this  pious  design  that 
the  learned  Hey  ling,  of  Lubec,  undertook  a  voyage 
into  Ethiopia  in  the  year  1634,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  and  acquired  such  a  distinguished 

9  From  the  fifteenth  century  downward,  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  ms- 
uephymttt  have  taken  the  name  of  Ignatius,  and  that  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  show  that  they  are  the  lineal  successors  of  Ignatius,  who  was 
bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  first  century,  and  of  consequpnee  the  lawful  pa- 
triarchs of  An  tioch.  A  like  reason  induces  the  religious  chief  of  the 
maroaites,  who  also  lays  claim  to  the  same  dignity,  to  assume  the  name 
of  Peter ;  for  St.  Peter  is  said  to  hate  gorerned  the  church  of  Antioch 
before  Ignatius. 

•Jo.  Simon.  Assemanni  BibUoth.  Orientate,  CUmentino  Vttkwi. 
torn.  it.  p.  482,  and  his  Dissert,  de  JkUnophytitit,  $  iii.  p.  f ,  7. 

vol.  v.  32 
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cB*r:*yu.  place  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  emperor,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  the  high  and  important  of- 
fice of  prime  minister  of  that  mighty  empire.  la 
this  eminent  station,  he  gave  many  instances  of  his 
zeal  both  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  pub- 
lic good ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Europe,  but 
never  arrived  there,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  man- 
ner,  or  by  what  accident,  he  ended  his  days." 

Several  years  after  this,  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  sirnamed  the  Ptou$y  on  account  of  his  em- 
inent sanctity  and  virtue,  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  a  new  attempt  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  among  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  Abyssinians.  This  de- 
sign was  formed  by  the  counsels  and  suggestions  of 
the  famous  Ludolpb,  and  was  to  have  been  execut- 
ed by  the  ministry  of  abbot  Gregory,  an  Abyssin- 
ian, who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe.w 
The  unhappy  fate  of  this  missionary,  who  perished 
in  a  shipwreck  in  the  year  1657,  did  not  totally 
discourage  the  prince  from  pursuing  his  purpose  ; 
for,  in  the  year  1663,  he  intrusted  the  same  pious 
and  important  commission  with  John  Michael 
Wansleb,  a  native  of  Erfurt,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
wisest  orders,  and  whom  he  charged  particularly 
to  leave  no  means  unemployed  that  might  contrib- 
ute to  give  the  Abyssinian  nation  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Germans,  as  it  was  upon  this  basis 
alone  that  the  success  of  the  present  enterprise 
could  be  built  Wansleb  however,  whose  virtue 
was  by  rto  means  equal  to  his  abilities,  instead  of 
continuing  his Journey  to  Abyssinia,  remained  sev- 
eral years  in  Egypt.  On  his  return  from  thence 
into  Europe,  he  began  to  entertain  uneasy  appre- 

«  A  rcry  curious  life  of  Hey  ling  wm  published  in  German  by  Dr.  MS- 
ehaelit  at  Hal!,  in  1724.  See  ato  Molleri  Cimbria  JJterata,  torn.  i.  p. 
353. 

w  See  Ludolphi  Proemium  ad  Comrru  in  HUt.  jEthhp,  p.  St.  Jane* 
keri  Vita  Job*  Ludolphi,  p.  68. 
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hensions  of  the  account  that  would  naturally  be  de- 
manded both  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  employed  the  sums  of  money  here-  n 

ceived  for  his  Abyssinian  expedition.  These  ap- 
prehensions rendered  him  desperate,  because  they 
were  attended  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  Hence, 
instead  of  returning  into  Germany,  he  went  direct- 
ly to  Rome,  where,  in  the  year  1667,  he  embrac- 
ed, at  least  in  outward  profession,  the  doctrine  of 
that  church,  and  entered  into  the  dominican  or* 
der.x  Thus  the  pious  designs  of  the  best  of 
princes  failed  in  the  execution.  To  them  howev- 
er we  are  indebted  for  the  great  light  that  has  been 
thrown  by  the  learned  and  laborious  Ludolph  on 
the  history,  doctrine,  literature,  and  manners,  of 
the  Abyssinians,  which,  before  this  period,  were 
but  very  superficially  known  in  Europe. 

▼n.  The  state  of  the  christians  in  Armenia  un-  ^n* **« 
derwent  a  considerable  change  soon  after  the  com 
mencement  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
incursions  of  Abbas  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  in* 
to  that  province.  This  prince  laid  waste  all  that 
part  of  Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  retire  into  Per- 
sia* These  devastations  were  designed  to  prevent 
the  Turks  from  approaching  to  his  frontier ;  for 
the  eastern  monarchs,  instead  of  erecting  fortified 
towns  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  kingdoms, 
as  is  done  by  the  European  princes,  laid  waste 
their  borders  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that, 
by  thus  cutting  off  the  means  of  their  subsistence, 
their  progress  might  be  either  entirely  stopped,  or 
considerably  retarded.  In  this  general  emigration, 
the  more  opulent  and  better  sort  of  the  Armenians 

*  For  an  account  of  this  inconstant  ami  worthless,  but  learned  man, 
see  Lota,  Voyage  iTAby$$,  torn.  i.  p.  198,  237,  233,  248.  Cyprian,  « Ca- 
talog- MSS.  Biblioth.  Gothanas,*  p.  64.  Eus.  Renaudot,  '  Pref.  ad  Hit- 
tor.  Patriarch.  Alexand.'  E chard  and  Quetif,  « Scriptor.  Ordin.  Praedie.' 
torn.  ii.  p.  693.    See  the  same  authors,  '  His  torn  Kccle&iss  Ale*  and  rinse.' 
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'.xvu.  removed  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  where 
"aJtV/  the  generous  monarch  granted  them  a  beautiful 
**       -  suburb  for  their  residence,  with  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop 
or  patriarch.     Under  the  reign  of  this  magnani- 
mous prince,  who  cherished  his  people  with  a  pa- 
ternal tenderness,  these  happy  exiles  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  liberty  and  abundance ;  but  after  his  death 
the  scene  changed,  and  they  were  involved  in  ca- 
lamities of  various  kinds.'     The  storm  of  perse- 
cution that  arose  upon  them  shook  their  constan- 
cy ;  many  of  them  apostatized  to  the  mahometan 
religion,  so  that  it  was  justly  to  be  feared  that  this 
branch  of  the  Armenian  church  would  gradually 
perish.     On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  religion 
in  that  church  derived  considerable  advantages  from 
the  settlement  of  a  prodigious  number  of  Armeni- 
ans in  different  parts  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.   These  merchants,  who  had  fixed  their 
residence,  during  this  century,  at  London,  Amster- 
dam, Marseilles,  and  Venice,*  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  interests  of  religion  in  their  native  coun- 
try.    And  their  situation  furnished  them  with  fa- 
vourable opportunities  of  exerting  their  zeal  in  this 
good  cause,  and  particularly  of  supplying  their  Asi- 
atic brethren  with  Armenian  translations  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  of  other  theological  books,  from  the 
European  presses,  especially  from  those  of  Eog- 

t  See  Chardin, '  Voyages  en  Perse,'  torn*  ii.  p.  100.  Gabriel  da  Chi- 
nos, '  Nourelles  Relations  du  Levant,'  p.  906. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Armenians  who  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  of 
the  hooks  they  took  care  to  have  printed  in  that  city  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  in  foreign  parts,  see  Rich.  Simon's  « Lettree  Choisies,'  torn,  in 
p.  137.  The  same  author,  torn.  it.  p.  160,  and  the  learned  John  Joa- 
chim Schroder,  in  a  Vutertation  prefixed  to  his  '  Thesaurus  Linga« 
ArmeniesV  give  an  account  of  the  Armenian  bible  that  was  printed  in 
Holland.  The  latter  also  takes  notice  of  the  other  Armenian  hooka  thai 
were  published  at  Venice,  Lyons,  and  Amsterdam,  he.  cit,  cap.  ii.  $  xxr. 
p.  $8. 
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hud  and  Holland*  These  pious  and  instructive  ceirr.xtt* 
productions  being  dispersed  among  the  Armeni- 
ans, who  lived  under  the  Persian  and  Turkish  gov- 
ernments,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  that 
illiterate  and  superstitious  people  from  falling  into 
the  most  consummate  and  deplorable  ignorance. 

vm.  The  divisions  that  reigned  among  the  nes-  T*e  «*** 
torians  in  the  preceding  century  still  subsisted ;  •»* 
and  all  the  methods  that  had  been  employed  to  heal 
them  proved  hitherto  ineffectual.  Some  of  the  nes- 
torian  bishops  discovered  a  propensity  to  accom- 
modate matters  with  the  church  of  Rome.     Elias 
IL  bishop  of  Mosul,  sent  two  private  embassies  to 
the  pope,  in  the  year  1607  and  1610,  to  solicit  his 
friendship ;  and,  in  the  letter  he  addressed  upon 
that  occasion  to  Paul  IV.  declared  his  desire  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  nestori- 
ans  and  the  Latin  church.*     Elias  III.  though  at 
first  extremely  averse  to  the  doctrine  and  institu- 
tion of  that  church,  changed  his  sentiments  in  this 
respect;  and,  in  the  year  1657,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  congregation  de  propaganda  Jide,  in  which 
he  intimated  his  readiness  to  join  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  on  condition  that  the  pope  would  allow 
the  nestorians  a  place  of  public  worship  in  that  city, 
and  would  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  that  sect.b     The  Romish 
doctors  could  not  but  perceive  that  a  reconciliation, 
founded  on  such  conditions  as  these,  would  be  at- 
tended with  no  advantage  to  their  church,  and 
promised  nothing  that  could  flatter  the  ambition  of 
their  pontiff.    And  accordingly  we  do  not  find  that 
the  proposal  abovementioned  was  accepted.     It 
does  not  appear  that  the  nestorians  were  received, 
at  this  time,  into  the  communion  of  the  Romish 
church,  or  that  the  bishops  of  Mosul  were,  after 

*  Jos.  Sim.  Assemftnni  Biblioth.  Orient,  Clement,  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p. 
545,  torn*  ii.  p.  457,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  650* 

*  Awemanoi  he,  eft*  torn*  i»*  p.  & 
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zvn.  this  period,  at  all  solicitous  about  the  friendship  or 
good  will  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  nestorian 
bishops  of  Ormus,  who  successively  assumed  the 
name  of  Simeon,  proposed  also,  more  than  once,0 
plans  of  reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and,  with  that  view,  sent  the  Roman  pontiff  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith,  that  gave  a  clear  idea  of  their 
religious  tenets  and  institutions.  But  these  pro- 
posals were  little  attended  to  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  either  owing  to  its  dislike  of  the  doc- 
trine of  these  nestorians,d  or  to  that  contempt  which 
their  poverty  and  want  of  influence  excited  in  the 
pontiffs,  whose  ambition  and  avidity  aimed  at  ac- 
quisitions of  more  consequence;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that,  since  the  year  1617,  the  bishops  of 
Ormus  have  been  in  a  low  and  declining  state, 
both  in  point  of  opulence  and  credit,  and  are  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  excite  the  envy  of  their 
brethren  at  Mosul.'  The  Romish  missionaries 
gained  over  nevertheless  to  their  communion,  a 
handful  of  nestorians,  whom  they  formed  into  a 
congregation  or  church,  about  the  middle  of  this 
century.  The  bishops  or  patriarchs  of  this  little 
flock  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diarbeker, 
and  all  assume  the  denomination  of  Joseph/  The 
nestorians,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and 
are  called,  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas,  suffered 
innumerable  vexations,  and  the  most  grievous  per- 
secution, from  the  Romish  priests,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Jesuits,  while  these  settlements  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  neither  arti- 
fice nor  violence  could  engage  them  to  embrace 
the  communion  of  Rome.*    But  when  Cochin  was 


c  In  the  years  1619  and  165.1. 

*  Asacmanni  loc.  tit.  torn*  I  p*  531,  torn,  ii-  p.  457,  torn.  Hi*  p.  i.  p.  6"~ 

'  Pet  Strozza,  Prof*  ad  librum  de  Chaldaorum  dogmatibiu. 

s  See  Leqitien,  Orient  Christianus,  torn.  ii.  p.  1078. 

8  La  Croze  Hittoire  du  Chrittfaniime  de*  Jndes,  livr.  v.  p.  344 
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taken  by  the  Dutch,  in  the  year  1663,  and  the  cwrr.xvn. 
Portuguese  were  driven  out  of  these  quarters,  the 
persecuted  nestorians  resumed  their  primitive  lib- 
erty, and  were  reinstated  in  the  privilege  of  serving 
God  without  molestation,  according  to  their  con- 
sciences.11 These  blessings  they  still  continue  to 
enjoy ;  nor  are  such  of  them  as  entered  into  the 
communion  of  Rome  disturbed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
are  used  to  treat  with  toleration  and  indulgence  all 
sects  who  live  peaceably  with  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies. 

b  Sehoatcn  Voyage  aux  Indet  Orient,  torn*  i»  p.  S19,  446 . 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  CHURCHES. 
CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

i.  W e  have  already  seen  *  the  calamities  and  vex-  crnt.xvuv 
ations  the  lutheran  church  suffered  from  'the  per-  SBCT-  "• 
secuting  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  on 
many  occasions,  showed  too  great  a  propensity  to 
second  their  ambitious  and  despotic  measures ;  we 
shall  therefore,  at  present,  confine  our  view  to  the 
losses  it  sustained  from  other  quarters.  The  cause 
of  lutheranism  suffered  considerably  by  the  deser- 
tion of  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  prince  of 
uncommon  genius  and  learning,  who  not  only  em- 
braced the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  reformed 
church,5  but  also,  in  the  year  1604,  removed  the 
lutheran  professors  from  their  places  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Marpurg,  and  the  doctors  of  that  commun- 
ion from  the  churches  they  had  in  his  dominions. 
Maurice,  after  taking  this  vigorous  step,  on  account 
of  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  lutheran  clergy 

•  In  the  History  of  the  Romish  CJmrch.    Sc?  abor*. 

GCj*  b  The  reader  mast  always  remember,  that  the  writers  of  the  con- 
tinent generally  use  the  denomination  of  reformed  in  a  limited  sense, 
to  distinguish  the  church  of  England  and  the  calvinislical  churches  from 
those  of  the  lutheran  persuasion. 
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cent.xvil  opposed  his  design,  took  particular  care  to  have 
""" "'.  his  subjects  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Helvet- 
~"  ic  church,  and  introduced  into  the  Hessian  church- 

es the  form  of  public  worship  that  was  observed 
at  Geneva.  This  plan  was  not  executed  without 
some  difficulty ;  but  it  acquired  a  complete  degree 
of  stability  and  consistence  in  the  year  1619,  when 
deputies  were  sent  by  this  prince  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  in  Holland,  with  express  orders  to  consent, 
in  the  name  of  the  Hessian  churches,  to  all  the  acts 
that  should  be  passed  in  that  assembly.  The  doc- 
tors of  the  reformed  church,  who  lived  at  this  pe- 
riod, defended  strenuously  the  measures  followed 
by  Maurice,  and  maintained,  that  in  all  these  trans- 
actions he  observed  the  strictest  principles  of  equity, 
and  discovered  an  uncommon  spirit  of  moderation* 
Perhaps  the  doctors  of  modern  days  may  view  this 
matter  in  a  different  point  of  light.  They  will  ac- 
knowledge, perhaps  without  hesitation,  that  if  this  il- 
lustrious prince  had  been  more  influenced  by  the  sen- 
timents of  the  wisest  of  the  reformed  doctors,  con- 
cerning the  conduct  we  ought  to  observe  toward 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  religious  matters,  and 
less  by  his  own  will  and  humour,  he  would  have  or- 
dered many  things  otherwise  than  he  actually  did.6 
The  www  ii.  The  example  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  was 
in  followed,  in  the  yearl614,by  John  Sigismund,  elec- 
~*  tor  of  Brandenburg,  who  also  renounced  lutheran- 
ism  and  embraced  the  communion  of  the  reformed 
churches,  though  with  certain  restrictions,  and  with - 


eThe  reader  will  find  ■  more  ample  account  of  this  matter  in  the « 
troversial  writings  of  the  divines  of  Cassel  and  Dermstadt,  published  at 
Casscl,  Marpurg,  and  Giessen,  in  the  years  1632,  1656, 1647;  and  of 
which  Salig  speaks  largely  in  his  ttitt.  Aug,  Confess,  torn.  i.  lib.  ir.  cap. 
ii.  p.  756.  Those  who  understand  the  German  language  may  also  con- 
sult Garth's  Historischer  Bericht  von  dem  Religions  Weitn  in  FuMen- 
thum  Hester^  1706,  in  4to.  Cyprian's  Unterricht  von  KirchUcher  Verem- 
igung  der  Proteitanten,  p.  265,  and  Appendix*  p.  101.  As  also  the  Act* 
published  in  the  Utuehuldigen  Nackrichtcn*  A.  1749,  p.  25. 
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out  employing  any  acts  of  mere  authority  to  engage  cent.xvti. 
his  subjects  in  the  same  measure.  For  it  is  observa 
ble,  that  this  prince  did  not  adopt  all  the  peculiar  -^ 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  He  introduced  indeed  in- 
to his  dominions  the  form  of  public  worship  that 
was  established  at  Geneva,  and  he  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  the  reformed  churches  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
present  in  the  eucharist,  as  they  appeared  to  him 
much  more  conformable  to  reason  and  scripture  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  lutherans  relating  to  these  points. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  refused  to  admit  the 
calvinistical  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  absolute 
decrees  ;  and,  on  this  account,  neither  sent  dep- 
uties to  the  synod  of  Dort,  nor  adopted  the  deci- 
sions of  that  famous  assembly  on  these  intricate  sub. 
jects.  This  way  of  thinking  was  so  exactly  follow- 
ed by  the  successors  of  Sigismund,  that  they  never 
would  allow  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  concerning  the 
divine  decrees^  to  be  considered  as  the  public  and  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches  in  their 
dominions.  It  must  be  particularly  mentioned,  to 
the  honour  of  this  wise  prince,  that  he  granted  to 
his  subjects  an  entire  liberty  in  religious  matters,  and 
left  it  to  their  unrestrained  and  free  choice,  wheth- 
er they  would  remain  in  the  profession  of  lutheran- 
ism,  or  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  nor  did 
he  exclude  from  civil  honours  and  employments, 
or  from  the  usual  marks  of  his  protection  and  fa- 
vour, those  who  continued  in  the  faith  of  their  ances- 
tors. This  lenity  and  moderation,  which  seemed  so 
adapted  to  prevent  jealousy  and  envy,  and  to  satisfy 
both  parties,  did  not  however  produce  this  natural 
and  salutary  effect;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  charity, 
several  warm  and  inconsiderate  votaries  of  luther- 
anism.  These  over  zealous  persons,  who  breathed 
the  violent  spirit  of  an  age,  in  which  matters  of  con- 
sequence were  usually  carried  on  with  vehemence 
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xyil  and  rigour,  looked  upon  it  as  intolerable  and  highly 
provoking,  that  the  lutherans  and  calvinists  should 
enjoy  the  same  honours  and  prerogatives ;  that  all 
injurious  terms  and  odious  comparisons  should  be 
banished  from  religious  debates ;  that  the  contro- 
verted points  in  theology  should  either  be  entirely 
omitted  in  the  sermons  and  public  discourses  of  the 
clergy,  or  explained  with  a  spirit  of  modesty  and 
christian  charity ;  that  certain  rites  which  displeas- 
ed the  calvinists  should  be  totally  abolished ;  and 
that  they  who  differed  in  opinions,  should  be  obliged 
to  live  in  peace,  concord,  and  the  mutual  exchange 
of  good  offices.  If  it  was  unreasonable  in  them  to  be 
offended  at  injunctions  of  this  nature,  it  was  still 
more  so  to  discover  their  indignation,  in  a  manner 
that  excited  not  only  sharp  and  uncharitable  de- 
bates, butalsocivil  commotionsand  violent  tumults, 
that  disturbed  considerably  the  tranquillity- of  the 
state,  and  nourished  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  revolt, 
which  the  labour  of  years  was  employed  to  extin- 
guish in  vain.  In  this  troubled  state  of  things,  the 
divines  of  Saxony , and  more  especially  those  of  Wit- 
temberg,  undertook  to -defend  the  lutheran  cause ; 
but  if  it  be  acknowledged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
their  views  were  good,  and  their  intentions  upright; 
it  must  be  owned,  on  the  other,  that  their  style  was 
keen  even  to  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  and  their 
zeal  warm  beyond  all  measure.  And  indeed,  as 
it  generally  happens,  their  want  of  moderation  hurt, 
instead  of  promoting,  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
embarked ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  vio- 
lent proceedings,  that  the  Form  ofConcordwas  sup- 
pressed in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
subjects  of  that  electorate  prohibited,  by  a  solemn 
edict,  from  studying  divinity  in  the  academy  of 
Wittemburg.d 

*  The  edieU  of  Sigismund  and  hit  successor*,  relating  to  this  change 
in  the  state  of  religion  in  Brandenburg,  have  been  several  times  repub- 
lished In  one  collection.  Beside  these  there  are  many  books,  treating*, 
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m.  It  was  deplorable  to  see  two  churches,  which  cknt.xvh. 
had  discovered  an  equal  degree  of  pious  zeal  and  Ifjf  J  J; 
fortitude,  in  throwing  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  Rome,  "< 

divided  among  themselves,  and  living  in  discords  sss*/KB 
that  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  re-  tw^Ttl*  in- 
ligion,  and  the  well  being  of  society*  Hence  sev-  fonjed  *£ 
end  eminent  divines  and  leading  men,  both  among 
the  lutherans  and  calvinists,  sought  anxiously  after 
some  method  of  uniting  the  two  churches,  though 
divided  in  their  opinions,  in  the  bonds  of  christ- 
ian charity  and  ecclesiastical  communion.  A  com- 
petent knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  pas- 
sions was  sufficient  to  persuade  these  wise  and  pa- 
cific mediators,  that  a  perfect  uniformity  in  religious 
opinions  was  not  practicable,  and  that  it  would  be 
entirely  extravagant  to  imagine  that  any  of  these 
communities  could  ever  be  brought  to  embrace 
universally,  and  without  limitation,  the  doctrines  of 
the  other.  They  made  it  therefore  their  principal 
business  to  persuade  those,  whose  spirits  were  in- 
flamed  with  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  the  points 
in  debate  between  the  two  churches  were  not  essen- 

and  pamphlets,  which  give  an  account  of  this  remarkable  transaetJOB, 
ami  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  complete  list  in  the  German  work, 
entitled,  Unachnldigen  Nachrichtcn,  An.  1745,  p.  34,  A.  1746,  p.  336, 
compared  with  Jo.  Carol.  Kocheri  Bibliotheca  TheologU  Symbolic*,  p. 
3X2.  The  reader  who  desires  to  attain  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
this  controversy,  and  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause,  by 
having  a  true  state  of  the  case  heforc  him,  will  do  well  to  consult  Ar- 
noldi,  ifistor.  Eccla.  et  Haret.  p.  ii.  lib.  xvil.  c.  vii.  p.  965.  Cyprian's 
«  Unterright  von  der  Vercinigung  der  Protestant,'  p.  75,  and  in  •Ap- 
pend. Monum.'  p.  225.  «  Unsehuldigen  Nachrichten,'  A.  1789,  p.  1067, 
and  A.  1732,  p.  715.  They  who  affirm  that  the  elector's  ultimate  end, 
in  changing  the  face  of  religion  in  his  dominions,  was  not  the  prospect 
of  augmenting  and  extending  his  authority,  found  their  opinion  rather 
on  conjecture  than  on  demonstration  5  nor  do  they  confirm  this  assertion 
by  testimonies  that  are  sufficient  to  bring  full  conviction.  It  must  how- 
ever be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  conjectures  haver 
neither  an  absurd  nor  an  improbable  aspect 
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cmrr.xvn  tial  to  true  religion ;  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
JIkt  Yi.  of  Christianity  were  received  and  professed  in  both 
-  communions ;  and  that  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 

tween the  contending  parties,  turned  either  upon 
points  of  an  abstruse  and  incomprehensible  nature, 
or  upon  matters  of  indifference,  which  neither  tend- 
ed to  render  mankind  wiser  nor  better,  and  in 
which  the  interests  of  genuine  piety  were  in  no  wise 
concerned.  Those  who  viewed  things  in  this  point 
of  light,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  between  the  two  churches  was 
by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  separation ; 
and  that  of  consequence  they  were  called,  by  the 
dictates  of  that  gospel  which  they  both  professed, 
to  live  not  only  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  christian 
charity,  but  also  to  enter  into  the  fraternal  bonds 
of  church  communion.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
reformed  doctors  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  errors  of  the  lutherans  were  not  of  a  mo- 
mentous nature,  nor  of  a  pernicious  tendency ;  and 
that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  had 
not  undergone  any  remarkable  alteration  in  that 
communion ;  and  thus  on  their  side  an  impor- 
tant step  was  made  toward  peace  and  union  between 
the  two  churches.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  lu- 
theran  doctors  declared,  that  they  could  not  form 
a  like  judgment  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  churches ;  they  maintained  tenaciously 
the  importance  of  the  points  which  divided  the  two 
communions,  and  affirmed,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  religion  and  virtue.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  that  this  steadiness  and  constancy  of  the 
lutherans  was  branded  by  the  opposite  party  with 
the  epithets  of  morose  obstinacy,  supercilious  arro- 
gance, and  such  like  odious  denominations.  The 
lutherans  were  not  behind  hand  with  their  adversa- 
ries in  acrimony  of  style ;  they  recriminated  with 
vehemence,  and  charged  their  accusers  with  in- 
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stances  of  misconduct,  different  in  kind,  but  equally  cbnt.xvic 
condemnable.     They  reproached  them  with  hav-  speacrTt  lx! 
ing  dealt  disingenuously  by  disguising,  under  am*  ■ 

biguous  expressions,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formed  churches ;  they  observed  further,  that  their 
adversaries,  notwithstanding  their  consummate  pru- 
dence and  circumspection,  gave  plain  proofs,  on 
many  occasions,  that  their  propensity  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  churches  arose  from  views 
of  private  interest,  rather  than  from  a  zeal  for  the 
public  good. 

ft.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  the  *■*«*■* 


_  the  synod   of 

project  of  a  union  between  the  reformed  and  luther- 
an churches,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  at- 
tempt made  by  James  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  to 
accomplish  this  salutary  purpose,  in  the  year  1615. 
The  person  employed  for  this  end  by  the  British 
monarch,  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  the  most  eminent 
among  the  protestant  doctors  in  France  ;e  but  this 
design  was  neither  carried  on  with  spirit ,  nor  at- 
tended with  success.'  Another  attempt  of  the  same 
pacific  nature  was  made  in  the  year  1631,  in  the 
synod  of  Charenton,  in  which  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  reformed  doctors  of  that  respectable  assem- 
bly, declaring  the  lutheran  system  of  religion  con- 
formable with  the  spirit  of  true  piety,  and  free  from 
pernicious  and  fundamental  errors.  By  this  act, 
a  fair  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  lutherans  of 
joining  with  the  reformed  church  upon  honourable 
terms,  and  of  entering  into  the  bonds  both  of  civil 
and  religious  communion  with  their  calvinistical 
brethren.*    But  this  candid  and  charitable  pro- 

*  See  La  Yasser,  Hitt.  de  Louis  X1U.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p. 21. 

(J3*  f  King  James,  who  would  hare  abandoned  the  most  important 
and  noble  design,  at  any  time,  todiseuss  a  point  of  grammar  or  theology, 
or  to  gain  a  point  of  interest  for  himself  or  his  minions,  neglected  this 
anion  of  the  lutheran  and  reformed  churches,  which  he  had  began  to 
promote  with  such  an  appearance  of  piety  and  zeal. 

8  Benoit,  Hittoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  torn.  ii.  p.  544.  Ayraon,  Jlctes 
Hew  Synedet  Jfatienanx  den  Esrfises    Refirmee,  de  France,  torn  ii. 
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cent.  xvii.  ceedmg  was  attended  with  very  little  fruit,  since 
part  ii!  &w  of  the  lutherans  were  disposed  to  embrace  the 
^ —  -  occasion  that  was  here  so  freely  offered  them,  of 
terminating  the  dissensions  that  separated  the  two 
churches.  The  same  year  a  conference  was  held 
at  Leipsic  between  the  Saxon  doctors,  Hoe,  Lyser, 
and  Hopfner,  on  the  one  side,  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Brandenburg, 
on  the  other ;  to  the  end  that,  by  exposing  with 
fidelity  and  precision  their  respective  doctrines,  it 
might  be  more  easily  seen  what  the  real  obstacles 
were  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  union  projected 
between  the  two  churches.  This  conference  was 
conducted  with  decency  and  moderation,  and  the 
deliberations  were  neither  disturbed  by  intempe- 
rate zeal,  nor  by  a  proud  spirit  of  contention  and* 
dispute  ;  but  that  openness  of  heart,  that  mutual 
trust  and  confidence,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  all  kinds  of  pacification,  were  wanting 
here.  For  though  the  doctors  of  the  reformed  party 
exposed,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  fairness,  the 
tenets  of  their  church,  and  made  moreover  many 
concessions,  which  the  lutherans  themselves  could 
scarcely  expect ;  yet  the  latter,  suspicious  and  fear- 
ful, and  always  apprehensive  of  schemes,  formed 
by  artifice  under  the  mask  of  candour,  to  betray 
and  ensnare  them,  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  these  explications  and 
offers  ;  and  thus  the  conference  broke  up  without 
having  contributed  in  any  respect  to  promote  the 
salutary  work  of  peacc.h    To  form  a  true  idea  of 

p.  500.    Jttigii  Dissert,  de  Synodi  Carentonienrit  indulgentia  erga  Lu- 
theranot,  laps.  1705,  4to. 

h  Tiroanni  Gasselii  Historia  Sacra  et  Eccletiattica,  p.  ii.  tit  addendu, 
p.  597—613,  in  which  the  Act*  of  this  conference  are  published-  Jo. 
Wolfg.  Jaegeri  Historia  S*culi  xviu  Dcceon.  iv.  p.  407.  cOf  This  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Mosheim,  who  was  himself  a  lutheran,  is  singularly  hon- 
ourable to  the  reformed  doctors. 
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these  pacific  deliberations,  of  the  reasons  that  gave  csmr.xvu. 
rise  to  them,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  pIrt  III 
were  conducted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  =«=» 
civil  history  of  this  interesting  period  with  attention 
and  care. 

v.  Uladislaus  IV.  king  of  Poland,  formed  a  still  Then-mi— 
more  extensive  plan  of  religious  union  than  those  ■"-*  T^m 
hitherto  mentioned ;  he  proposed  a  reconciliation,  not 
only  between  the  reformed  and  lutheran  churches, 
but  also  between  these  two  communions  and  that 
of  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  a  confer- 
ence  to  be  held  at  Thorn,  in  the  year  1#45,  the 
ksueof  which;  as  mfght  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected,  was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  pro- 
jected union ;  for  the  persons  employed  by  the 
three  churches  to  heal  their  divisions,  or  at  least  to 
calm  their  animosities,  returned  from  this  confer- 
ence with  a  greater  measure  of  party  zeal,  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  christian  charity,  than  they  had 
brought  to  it. 

The  conference  held  at  Cassel  in  the  year  1661, 
by  the  order  of  William  VI.  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
between  Musaeus  and  Henichius,  professors  at 
Riutelen,  on  the  side  of  the  lutherans,  and  Curtius 
and  Heinsius,  of  the  university  of  Marpurg,  on  that 
of  the  reformed,  was  attended  with  much  more 
success ;  and,  if  it  did  not  bring  about  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  opinion,  it  produced  what  was  much 
better,  a  spirit  of  christian  charity  and  forbearance. 
For  these  candid  doctors,  after  having  diligently 
examined  the  nature,  and  weighed  the  importance 
of  the  controversies  that  divided  the  two  churches, 
embraced  each  other  with  reciprocal  marks  of 
affection  and  esteem,  and  mutually  declared  that 
their  respective  doctrines  were  less  different  from 
each  other  than  was  generally  imagined  ;  and  that 
this  difference  was  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  pre- 
vent their  fraternal  union  and  concord.  But  it  hap- 
pened unluckily,  that  these  moderate  doctors  of 

vot.  v.  34 
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cknt.xvtl  Rintelen  could  not  infuse  the  same  spirit  of  peace 
"acRt  ".'  and  charity  that  animated  them,  into  their  Lutheran 
-■  brethren,  nor  persuade  them  to  view  the  difference 

of  opinion,  that  divided  the  protestant  churches, 
in  the  same  indulgent  point  of  light  in  which  they 
had  considered  them  in  the  conference  at  Cassel.  On 
the  contrary,  this  their  moderation  drew  upon  them 
the  hatred  of  almost  all  the  lutherans  ;  and  they 
were  loaded  with  bitter  reproaches  in  a  multitude 
of  pamphlets/1  that  were  composed  expressly  to 
refute  their  sentiments,  and  to  censure  their  con- 
duct Che  pains  that  were  taken  after  this  period 
by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and 
more  especially  by  Frederic  William,  and  his  son 
Frederic,  in  order  to  compose  the  dissensions  and 
animosity  that  divide  the  protestants,  and  particu- 
larly to  promote  a  fraternal  union  between  the  re- 
formed and  lutheran  churches  in  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritories, and  in  the  rest  of  their  dominions,  are  well 
known  ;  and  it  is  also  equally  notorious,  that  innu- 
merable difficulties  were  formed  against  the  exe- 
cution of  this  salutary  design. 
Ti*  peine  vl  Beside  these  public  conferences,  held  by  the 
aCovSL.  authority  of  princes,  in  order  to  promote  union  and 
concord  among  protestants,  a  multitude  of  individ- 
uals, animated  by  a  spirit  of  true  christian  charity, 
embarked  in  this  pious  cause  on  their  own  private 
authonty,  and  offered  their  mediation  and  good 
offices  to  reconcile  the  two  churches.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  these  peacemakers  ,  were,  generally 

*  The  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  conferences  of  Thorn 
and  Cassel  are  enumerated  by  Sagittarius,  in  his  Introd.  ad.  Hist.  Eccie- 
tiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  1604.  See  also  Jaegeri  ffiitoria  Sacnli  xvii.  Deemn. 
v.  p.  689,  and  Decenn.  vii.  p.  160,  where  the  Mtt  of  the  conference*  of 
Cassel  and  Thorn  are  extant.  Add  lo  these,  Jo.  Alphoa*.  Torretioi 
JWfe*  Tettiumpro  moderate  in  rehs*  Thcoloiicit  judicio,  p,  17S.  There 
is  an  ample  account  of  the  conference  of  Cassel  in  the  lite  of  Muaasoa 
given  by  Mollerus  in  his  Cimbria  JMerata,  torn.  ii.  p.  566.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  same  work,  an  accurate  Index  of  the  Account*  of  this 
conference  published  on  both  sides. 
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speaking,  of  the  reformed  church  ;  and  that  those  cbnt.xvii. 
among  the  lutherans,  who  appeared  in  this  amia-  lWr  \\\ 
ble  character,  were  but  few,  in  comparison  with  the  — ==* - 
great  number  of  calvinists  that  favoured  this  be- 
nevolent but  arduous  design.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  calvinistical  peacemakers  was  John  Dureus, 
a  native  ot  Scotland,  and  a  man  justly  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  universal  benevolence,  solid  pie- 
ty,  and  extensive  learning  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
more  remarkable  for  genius  and  memory,  than 
for  nicety  of  discernment  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, as  might  be  evinced  by  several  proofs  and 
testimonies,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  dis- 
cussions of  that  nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  never 
perhaps  was  there  such  an  example  of  zeal  and 
perseverance  as  that  exhibited  by  Dureus,  who, 
during  the  space  of  forty  years,*  suffered  vexations, 
and  underwent  labours,  which  required  the  firm- 
est resolution,  and  the  most  inexhaustible  patience ; 
wrote,  exhorted,  admonished,  entreated,  and /lis- 
puted ;  in  a  word,  tried  every  method  that  human 
wisdom  could  suggest,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis* 
6ensions  and  animosities  that  reigned  among  the 
protestant  churches.  For  it  was  not  merely  by  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  pen,  or  by  forming 
plans  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  that  this  worthy 
divine  performed  the  task  which  his  benevolence 
and  zeal  engaged  him  to  undertake  ;  his  activity 
and  industry  were  equal  to  his  zeal ;  he  travelled 
through  all  the  countries  in  Europe  where  the  prot- 
estant religion  had  obtained  any  footing ;  he  form- 
ed connections  with  the  doctors  of  both  parties;  he 
addressed  himself  to  kings,  princes,  magistrates, 
and  ministers  ;  and  by  representing,  in  lively  and 
striking  colours,  the  utility  and  importance  of  the 
plan  he  had  formed,  hoped  to  engage  them  more 
or  less  in  this  good  cause,  or  at  least  to  derive  some 

*  From  the  year  1631  to  1674, 
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Cent.  xvii.  succour  from  their  influence  and  protection*     But 

IECT.    II.  -   -  ------  - 

PART   II. 


•bct.  ii.  j^^  j^g  views  were  considerably  disappointed ; 


for  though  his  undertaking  was  generally  applaud- 
ed* and  though  he  met  with  a  favourable  and  civil 
reception  from  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself,  yet  he  found  very  few  who 
were  seriously  disposed  to  alleviate  his  labours*  by 
lending  him  their  assistance*  and  seconding  his 
attempts  by  their  influence  and  counsels.  Nay,  some 
suspecting  that  the  fervent  and  extraordinary  zeal 
of  Dureus  arose  from  mysterious  and  sinister  mo- 
tives, and  apprehending  that  he  had  secretly  formed 
a  design  of  drawing  the  lutherans  into  a  snare,  at- 
tacked him  in  their  writings  with  animosity  and 
bitterness,  and  loaded  him  with  the  sharpest  in- 
vectives and  reproaches.  So  that  this  well  meaning 
man,  neglected  at  length  by  those  of  his  own  com- 
munion, opposed  and  rejected  by  the  followers  of 
Luther*  involved  in  various  perplexities  and  dis- 
tress, exhausted  by  unsuccessful  labour,  and  op- 
pressed and  dejected  by  injurious  treatment,  per- 
ceived, by  a  painful  experience,  that  he  had  under- 
taken a  task  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  a 
private  person,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  repose  and  obscurity  at  CasseU 

*  See  Coleri  Historia  Job.  Dunci,  published  in  4to.  at  Wittecnberg  io 
17tt>,  to  which  however  many  important  additions  might  be  made  from 
public  records,  and  also  from  documents  that  have  not  as  yet  seen  the 
light.  Some  records  and  doouments,  of  the  kind  here  referred  to,  hare 
been  published  by  Hasten*,  in  his  BibHotheca  Bremen*.  Theofotfico  Phi- 
klogica,  torn.  i.  p.  911,  and  torn.  iv.  p.  f>83.  A  still  greater  number  are 
given  by  Gesselius,  In  the  Addenda  Irenica,  that  are  subjoined  to  his 
Hittoria  EccMartica,  torn,  ii,  p.  614.  The  transactions  of  Dureus  at 
Marpurg  are  mentioned  by  Sohenk,  in  his  ViU  Profettorttm  Thetlogic 
Marptsrgtp.  90S.  His  attempts  in  Hotstein  may  be  learned  from  the 
letters  of  Lackroan  and  Lossins,  which  are  joined  together  in  the  same 
▼otame.  His  exploits  in  Prussia  and  Poland  are  recorded  by  Jablonsky, 
in  his  Hittoria  Consensus  Sentkmiricruiw,  p.  127,  and  his  labours  in 
Denmark,  the  Palatinate,  and  Switzerland,  are  mentioned  respectively 
V  Elswich,  in  his  Fatciculu*  KpUtoL  Tk—Ug.  p.  147.    Seelea'a  Dt&Qi* 
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SECT.    II. 
PART   II. 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  enrr.xvn. 
Dureus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  uprightness  of 
his  intentions  in  general,  was  sometimes  deficient 
in  frankness  and  ingenuity,  had  annexed  to  his  plan 
of  reconciliation  certain  doctrines,  which,  were  they 
susceptible  of  proof,  would  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  union,  not  only  of  the  lutherans  and  calvin- 
ists,  but  also  of  all  the  different  sects  that  bear  the 
christian  name.  For,  among  other  things,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Apostle's  Creed  was  a  complete 
body  of  divinity  ;  the  Ten  Commandments  a  per- 
fect system  of  morals  ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  a 
comprehensive  scries  of  petitions  for  all  the  blessings 
contained  in  the  divine  promises.  Now  if  this  no- 
tion, that  these  sacred  compositions  contain  all  that 
is  essential  to  faith,  obedience,  and  devotion,  had 
been  universally  entertained,  or  evidently  demon- 
strated, it  would  not  have  been  a  chimerical  project 
to  aim  at  a  reconciliation  of  all  christian  churches 
upon  this  basis,  and  to  render  these  compositions 
the  foundation  of  their  coalition  and  the  bond  of 
their  union.  But  it  would  have  been  highly  chi- 
merical to  expect  that  the  christian  sects  would 
universally  adopt  this  notion,  or  be  pleased  to  see 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  reduced  to  such  gen- 
eral principles.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  with 
respect  to  Dureus,  that  he  showed  a  peculiar  pro- 
pensity  toward  the  sentiments  of  the  myAics  and 
quakers,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  favour 
his  conciliatory  and  pacific  project.  Like  them  he 
placed  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  to  God,  in  calling  forth  the  hidden  word,  in 

EpUtoL  p.  353,  rod  id  the  Museum  BelveU  torn.  iii.  iv.  r.  See  also  Jae- 
geri  Historia  S*culi  xvii.  J)ecetm.  vii*  p.  171.  Bohmios,  Eng-Hsche  Rt» 
formations  Historic,  rod  more  especially  en  account  of  Durvus,  publish* 
ed  under  my  direction  at  Helmstadt,  io  the  year  1744,  by  Benzelius,  and 
entitled,  Dissertatio  de  Johan.  Duneo,  maxime  de  Aetis  ejus  Suecanis. 
This  Disecrtation  contains  a  variety  of  anecdotes  drawn  from  records 
not  jet  made  public* 
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xvn.  fanning  the  dwme  spark  that  resides  in  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
'■■  system,  was  intimately  persuaded,  that  differences, 

merely  in  theological  opinions,  did  not  at  all  concern 
the  essence  of  true  piety. 
M.tthi**nd  vil  Those  among  the  lutherans  that  appeared 
cjhxtiw.  ^e  most  zealous  in  this  pacific  cause,  were  John 
Matthite,"  bishop  of  Strengnes  in  Sweden,  and 
George  Calixtus,  professor  of  divinity  at  Helm- 
stadt,  whom  Dureus  had  animated  with  a  portion 
of  his  charitable  and  indulgent  spirit.  The  former 
was  a  man  of  capacity  and  merit,  the  latter  was 
eminently  distinguished  among  the  doctors  of  this 
century,  by  his  learning,  genius,  probity,  and  can- 
dour ;  but  they  both  failed  in  the  arduous  under- 
taking in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  suffered 
considerably  in  their  attempts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  unity  and  concord.  The  Okve  Branches  n  of 
Matthias,  who  entitled  thus  his  pacific  productions, 
were,  by  a  royal  edict,  publicly  condemned  and 
suppressed  in  Sweden  ;  and  their  author,  in  order 
to  appease  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  bishopric,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  retirement.0  The  zeal  of  Calixtus,  in  calming 
the  tumultuous  and  violent  spirit  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  drew  upon  him  the  bitterest  reproach* 
es,  and  the  warmest  animosity  and  resentment  from 
those  Who  were  more  bent  on  maintaining  their 
peculiar  opinions,  than  in  promoting  that  charity 

CD*  n  Mattbia  had  been  chaplain  to  Gustavo*  Adeiphus,  and  was  af- 
terward appointed,  by  that  prince,  preceptor  to  hia  daughter  Christie** 
ao  turnout  in  history,  on  account  of  the  whimsical  peculiarities  of  hep 
eharaeter,  her  taste  for  learning,  and  her  desertion  of  the  Swedish  throne 
and  the  protectant  religion. 

•  Rami  Olive  Septentrionalit* 

•  See  Schefferi  Siiecia  Litter  at  a>  p.  123,  and  Joh.  Molleri  ad  earn 
Hypomnemata,  p.  317.  Arkenholtz,  Memoire*  de  la  Heine  Christine^ 
torn.  i.  p.  3$0,  505,  torn.  ii.  p.  63. 
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which  is  the  end  erf1  the  commandment;  and  while  cbkt.xth. 
he  was  labouring  to  remove  all  sects  and  divisions,  J*°  ,  l\\ 
he  appeared  to  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  light  " 

of  a  new  sectary,  who  was  founding  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  sects,  even  that  of  the  syncretistsy  who 
were  supposed  to  promote  peace  and  concord  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  We  shall,  before  we  finish 
this  chapter,  endeavour  to  give  a  more  particular 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  sentiments  and 
trials  of  this  great  man,  to  whose  charge  many  other 
things  were  laid,  beside  the  crime  of  endeavouring 
to  unite  the  disciples  of  the  same  master  in  the 
amiable  bonds  of  charity,  concord,  and  mutual  for- 
bearance ;  and  whose  opinions  and  designs  excit- 
ed warm  contests  in  the  lutheran  church. 

viil  The  external  state  of  the  lutheran  church  at  The  pro* 
this  period  was  attended  with  various  circumstances  gw  ]j*j>j*£ 
of  prosperity,  among  which  we  may  reckon  its  «Jchu«h. 
standing  firm  against  the  assaults  of  Rome,  whose 
artifice  and  violence  were  in  vain  employed  to  bring 
on  its  destruction.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  lutherans  resided  in  those 
provinces  where  the  public  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion was  prohibited.  It  has  more  especially  been 
shown,  by  the  late  memorable  emigration  of  the 
Saltzburgers/  that  still  greater  numbers  of  them 
lay  concealed  in  that  land  of  despotism  and  bigot- 
ry, where  the  smallest  dissent  from  popery,  with 
whatever  secrecy  and  circumspection  it  may  be 
disguised,  is  considered  as  an  enormous  and  cap- 
ital crime  ;  and  that  they  preserved  their  religious 
sentiments  and  doctrines  pure  and  uncorrupted 
amidst  the  contagion  of  Romish  superstition,  which 

OCj*  '  For  an  account  of  the  persecuted  lutherans  in  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Saltzbourg,  see  Burnet's  Travels.  See  more  especially  a  famous 
Latin  discourse,  published  at.  Tubingen,  in  the  year  173*2,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title ;  Commentariolua  Tfoolo+icits  de  non  tolerandit  in  Religi- 
«te  Ditsentientibu*,  quam  Fratide  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaffio  defends 
Wolf.  I-ud.  Letsching. 
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cEWT.xm  they  always  beheld  with  aversion  and  horror.  In 
those  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  persons  of 
different  communions,  and  whose  sovereigns  are 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  we  have  number- 
less instances  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  practised 
by  the  papists  against  those  that  dissent  from  them ; 
and  these  cruelties  are  exercised  under  a  pretext 
suggested  by  the  most  malevolent  bigotry,  which 
represents  these  dissenters  as  seditious  subjects, 
and  consequently  as  worthy  of  the  most  rigorous 
treatment.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  amidst  all 
these  vexations,  the  lutheran  church  has  stood  its 
ground ;  nor  has  either  the  craft  or  fury  of  its  ene- 
mies been  able,  any  where,  to  deprive  it  entirely  of 
its  rights  and  privileges.  It  may  further  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  carried  into 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  several  persons, 
who  fixed  their  habitations  in  those  distant  regions, 
and  was  also  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  it  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 
rfkJK3TT  "■  When  we  turn  our  view  to  the  internal  state 
■Mng^ke  i*  of  the  lutheran  church  during  this  century,  we  shall 
find  it  improved  in  various  respects ;  though  sev- 
eral blemishes  yet  remained  that  clouded  its  lustre. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  the  lu- 
therans,  that  they  cultivated  all  the  various  branch- 
es of  literature,  both  sacred  and  profane,  with  un- 
common industry  and  success,  and  made  several 
improvements  in  the  sciences,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  stand  in  need  of  a  particular  mention  ; 
and  of  which  a  circumstantial  enumeration  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  we  propose  to  ob- 
serve in  this  history.  But  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  cause  of  religion  gained  by 
these  improvements  in  learning,  it  must  be  owned 
on  the  other,  that  some  branches  of  science  were 
perverted  by  injudicious  or  ill  designing  men,  to 
corrupt  the  pure  simplicity  of  genuine  Christiani- 
ty, and  to  render  its  doctrines  abstruse  and  intri- 
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cate.     Thus  it  too  often  happens  in  life,  that  the  ceht.xvxl 
best  things  are  the  most  egregiously  abused*  $A°Jt  )\[ 

About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  *,-*l*L 

sciences  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  schools  were  logic 
and  metaphysics  ;  though  the  manner  of  treating 
them  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  elegance,  sim- 
plicity, and  precision.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  scene  changed  in  the  seminaries  of  learning ; 
and  the  more  entertaining  and  agreeable  branches 
of  literature,  that  polish  wit,  excite  taste,  exercise  % 
judgment,  and  enrich  memory,  such  as  civil  and 
natural  history,  philology,  antiquities,  criticism, 
and  eloquence,  gained  the  ascendant.  Both  these 
kinds  of  knowledge  acquired  also  a  more  graceful, 
consistent,  and  regular  form  than  that  under  which 
they  had  hitherto  appeared*  But  it  happened  most 
unluckily,  that  while  the  boundaries  of  science 
were  extended  from  day  to  day,  and  new  discove- 
ries and  improvements  were  constantly  enriching 
the  republic  of  letters,  the  credit  of  learning  began 
sensibly  to  decrease,  and  learned  men  seemed  grad- 
ually to  lose  those  peculiar  marks  of  veneration 
and  distinction  that  the  novelty  of  their  character, 
as  well  as  the  excellence  and  importance  of  their 
labours,  had  hitherto  drawn  from  the  public* 
Among  the  various  circumstances  that  contributed 
to  this  decline  of  literary  glory,  we  may  particu- 
larly reckon  the  multitude  of  those,  who,  without 
natural  capacity,  taste,  or  inclination,  were  led,  by 
authority  or  a  desire  of  applause,  to  literary  pur- 
suits; and  by  their  ignorance  or  their  pedantry, 
cast  a  reproach  upon  the  republic  of  letters. 

x.  The  only  kind  of  philosophy  that  was  taught   ti»  «•*>* 
in  the  lutheran  schools,  during  the  greatest  part  of  *******' 
this  century,  was  that  of  Aristotle,  dressed  up  in  Then**** 
that  scholastic  form  that  increased  its  native  intrica-  Mmtamfkm 
cy  and  subtilty.   And  such  was  the  devout  and  ex- 
cessive veneration  entertained  by  many  for  this  ab- 
struse system,  that  any  attempt  to  reject  the  Grecian 

vox.  v.  35 
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cEXT.xva  oracle,  or  to  correct  its  decisions,  was  looked  upon 

SECT.  II. 
PART    II 


sect.  it.  ag  0f  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  inter 


ests  of  the  church,  and  as  equally  criminal  with  a 
like  attempt  upon  the  sacred  writings.  Those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  by  their  zealous  and  invincible  attachment 
to  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  were  the  divines  of 
Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Helmstadt,  and  Altorf.  The 
enchantment  however  was  not  universal ;  and  there 
were  many  who,  withdrawing  their  private  judg- 
ment from  the  yoke  of  authority,  were  bold  enough 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes ;  and  of  consequence 
discerned  the  blemishes  that  were  indeed  sufficient- 
ly visible  in  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  Grecian 
sage.  The  first  attempt  to  reduce  his  authority 
within  narrow  bounds  was  made  by  certain  pious 
and  prudent  divines,  who,  though  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  discourage  all  philosophical  inquiries,  yet 
were  desirous  of  confining  them  to  a  few  select  sub- 
jects ;  and  complained,  that  the  pompous  denomi- 
nation of  philosophy  was  too  frequently  prostitut- 
ed/1 by  being  applied  to  unintelligible  distinctions, 
and  words,  or  rather  sounds,  destitute  of  sense. 
These  were  succeeded  in  their  dislike  of  the  peri- 

Ctetic  philosophy  by  the  disciples  of  Ramus,  who 
d  credit  enough  to  banish  it  from  several  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
system  of  their  master,  which  was  of  a  more  prac- 
tical kind,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
life/  But  if  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  met  with 
adversaries  who  opposed  it  upon  solid  and  ration- 
al principles,  it  had  also  enemies  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  who  imprudently  declaimed  against 
philosophy  in  general,  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 

4  Saoh,  among  other*,  wai  Wenseslas  Schillingtua,  of  whom  a  partic- 
ular aeeooot  it  given  by  Arnold,  in  his  HUtor.  Ecclet.  et  Htret.  p.  ii. 
Hb.  xtM.  cap.  ti.  * 

'  See  Jo.  Herman  ab  Elswick,  De  varia  JrutoteUtfirtuna,  §  ui.  p. 
$4»  and  Walahius,  BiHiia  Lft€*$,  Hkii.  cap,  ii.  see*,  til  f  r.  i»  JrV 
fergto  ejut  Academic**,  p.  613. 
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cause  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  society.  Such  cknt.xvii. 
was  the  fanatical  extravagance  of  Daniel  Hoffman,  pWt  i  i! 

professor  at  Helmstadt,  who  discovered,  in  this  — -* 

controversy,  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  and  an*, 
imosity  ;  and  such  also  were  the  followers  of  Rob* 
ert  Fludd,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  the  rosecrucians, 
who  boasted  of  having  struck  out,  by  the  assistance 
of  Jire  and  divine  illumination,  a  new,  wonderful, 
and  celestial  system  of  philosophy,  of  which  men. 
tion  has  been  already  made/  These  adversaries 
of  the  Stagirite  were  divided  among  themselves, 
and  this  diminished  the  strength  and  vigour  of  their 
opposition  to  the  commoti  enemy.  '  But  had  they 
been  ever  so  closely  united  in  their  sentiments  and 
measures,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  over- 
turn the  empire  of  Aristotle,  which  was  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  schools  through  long  possession,  and  had 
a  powerful  support  in  the  multitude  of  its  votaries 
and  defenders. 

xl  The  peripatetic  system  had  still  more  formi*  The***,* 
dable  adversaries  to  encounter  in  Des  Cartes  and  ^   j£j£7 
Gassendi,  whose  writings  were  composed  with  that  ***"* vaaB^' 
perspicuity  and  precision  that  rendered  them  sin- 
gularly agreeable  to  many  of  the  lutheran  doctors 
of  this  century,  and  made  them  look  with  contempt    * 
on  that  obsolete  and  barren  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  which  was  expressed  in  uncouth  terms 
and  barbarous  phrases,  without  taste,  elegance,  or 
accuracy.     The  votaries  of  Aristotle  beheld  with 
envy  these  new.  philosophers,  used  their  most  zeal* 
ous  endeavours  to  bring  them  into  discredit,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  represented  their  researches  and 
principles  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  growth  of  true  piety.     But  when 
they  found,  by  experience,  that  these  methods  of 
attack  proved  unsuccessful,  they  changed  their 
manner  of  proceeding,  and,  like  a  prudent  general, 
who,  besieged  by  a  superior  force,  abandons  his 
outworks  and  retires  into  the  citadel,  they  relin. 

•  Sec  above,  in  the  General  Hittory  of  the  Church;  $  ixxi. 
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cent. xvu,  quished  much  of  their  jargon,  and  defended  only 
Jam  iii  the  main  and  essential  principles  of  their  system* 
To  render  these  principles  more  palatable,  they 
began  to  adorn  them  with  the  graces  of  elocution, 
and  to  mingle  with  their  philosophical  tenets  the 
charms  of  polite  literature.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  confess  that  Aristotle,  though  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  was  chargeable  with  errors  and  de- 
fects, which  it  was  both  lawful  and  expedient  to 
correct.  But  these  concessions  only  served  to  ren- 
der their  adversaries  more  confident  and  enterpris* 
ing,  since  they  were  interpreted  as  resulting  from 
a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  and  were  look- 
ed upon  as  a  manifest  acknowledgment  of  their 
defeat.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  enemies  of  the 
Stagirite  renewed  their  attacks  with  redoubled  im- 
petuosity, and  with  a  full  assurance  of  victory ;  nor 
did  they  confine  them  to  those  branches  of  the  pe- 
ripatetic philosophy  which  were  allowed  by  its  vo- 
taries to  stand  in  need  of  correction,  but  levelled 
them,  without  distinction,  at  the  whole  system,  and 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  its  total  dissolution. 
Grotius  indeed,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  these 
philosophical  reformers,  proceeded  with  a  certain 
degree  of  prudence  and  moderation.  Puffendorf, 
in  treating  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  duties 
of  morality,  threw  off,  with  more  boldness  and  free- 
dom, the  peripatetic  yoke,  and  pursued  a  method 
entirely  different  from  that  which  had  been  hitherto 
observed  in  the  schools.  This  freedom  drew  upon 
him  a  multitude  of  enemies,  who  loaded  him  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches ;  his  example  was  neverthe- 
less  followed  by  Thomasius,  professor  of  law  in  the 
academy  of  Leipsic,  and  afterward  at  Hall,  who  at- 
tacked the  peripatetics  with  new  degrees  of  vehe- 
mence and  zeal.  This  eminent  man,  though  hon- 
ourably distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  ge- 
nius and  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  was  not 
perhaps  the  properest  person  that  could  be  pitched 
upon  to  manage  the  interests  of  philosophy.     His 
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views  nevertheless  were  vast ;  he  aimed  at  the  aanr.xm 
reformation  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  p"  t  iV. 
peripatetic  system  in  particular;  and  he  assiduously  -  ■■ 
employed  both  the  power  of  exhortation  and  the 
influence  of  example,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Sax- 
ons to  reject  the  aristotelian  system,  which  he  had 
never  read,  and  which  most  certainly  he  did  not 
understand.  The  scheme  of  philosophy,  that  he 
substituted  in  its  place,  was  received  with  little  ap- 
plause, and  soon  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  but  his  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  system  of  the  peripatetics,  and 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  philosophical  inquiry,  was 
attended  with  remarkable  success,  made,  in  a  little 
time,  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  produced  such 
admirable  effects,  that  Thomasius  is  justly  looked 
upon,  to  this  day,  as  the  chief  of  those  bold  spirits 
who  pulled  down  philosophical  tyranny  from  its 
throne  in  Germany,  and  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  what 
was  called  the  sectarian  philosophy?  in  that  coun- 
try. The  first  seminary  of  learning  that  adopted 
the  measures  of  Thomasius  was  that  of  Hall  in  Sax- 
ony, where  he  was  professor ;  they  were  afterward 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  German  schools,  by  some 
sooner,  and  by  others  later ;  and  from  thence  a 
spirit  of  philosophical  liberty  began  to  spread  it- 
self into  other  countries,  where  the  lutheran  relig- 
ion was  established.  So  that,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  the  lutherans  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect liberty  of  conducting  their  philosophical  re- 
searches in  the  manner  they  judged  the  most  con- 
formable with  truth  and  reason,  of  departing  from 
the  mere  dictates  of  authority  in  matters  of  science, 
and  of  proposing  publicly  every  one  his  respect- 
ive opinions.  This  liberty  was  not  the  consequence 
of  any  positive  decree  of  the  state,  nor  was  it 

(£j*  r  By  the  sectarian  philosopher*  were  meant,  those  who  followed 
implicitly  some  one  of  the  ancient  philosophical  sects,  without  daring  to 
use  the  dictates  of  their  private  judgment,  to  correct  or  modify  the  doc- 
trines or  expressions  of  these  hoary  guides* 
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obmt.xvu.  inculcated  by  any  law  of  the  church ;  it  seemed  to 
p1Crt  ii.  result  from  that  invisible  disposal  of  things,  which 

•* we  call  accident,  and  certainly  proceeded  from  the 

efforts  of  a  few  great  men,  seconding  and  exciting 
that  natural  propensity  toward  free  inquiry,  that 
can  never  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  human 
mind.  Many  employed  this  liberty  in  extracting, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  eclectics,  what  they 
thought  most  conformable  to  reason,  and  most  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration,  from  the  productions  of 
the  different  schools,  and  connecting  these  extracts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  complete  body 
of  philosophy*  But  some  made  a  yet  more  noble 
use  of  this  inestimable  privilege,  by  employing, 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  their  own  fac- 
ulties in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  building 
upon  solid  and  unchangeable  principles  a  new  and 
sublime  system  of  philosophy*  At  the  head  of 
these  we  may  place  Leibnitz,  whose  genius  and 
labours  have  deservedly  rendered  his  name  im~ 
mortal." 

In  this  conflict  between  the  reformers  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  votaries  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  lost 
ground  from  day  to  day,  and  his  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extremes  that  reformers  often  fall 
into,  grew  so  disgusting  and  odious,  that  condem- 
nation was  passed  on  every  part  of  it  Hence  the 
science  of  metaphysics,  which  the  Grecian  sage  had 
considered  as  the  master  science,  as  the  original 
fountain  of  all  true  philosophy,  was  spoiled  of  its 
honours,  and  fell  into  contempt ;  nor  was  the  au- 
thority and  influence  even  of  Des  Cartes,  who  also 
set  out,  in  his  inquiries,  upon  metaphysical  princi- 
ples, sufficient  to  support  it  against  the  prejudices 
of  the  times.  However,  when  the  first  heat  of  op- 
position began  to  cool,  and  the  rage  of  party  to  , 

•  The  evrious  reader  will  find  an  aee«rate  and  ample  aeeount  of  this 
revolution  w  philosophy,  in  die  learned  Breaker'*  Htomi*  Critic* 

?hiU>*6phi*. 
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subside,  this  degraded  science  was  not  only  recall,  cent.xyii. 
ed  from  its  exile,  by  the  interposition  and  credit  part  "l 
of  Leibnitz,  but  was  also  reinstated  in  its  former  ====■ 
dignity  and  lustre. 

xml  The  defects  and  vices  of  the  lutheran  clergy  .J^JJ. 
have  been  circumstantially  exposed,  and  even  ex*  ^ 
aggerated  by  many  writers,  who  seem  to  require  in 
the  ministers  oithe  gospel  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  ought  indeed  always  to  be  aimed  at,  but  which 
no  wise  observer  of  human  nature  can  ever  hope  to 
see  generally  reduced  to  practice.  These  censurers 
represent  the  leading  men  of  the  lutheran  church  as 
arrogant,  contentious,  despotic,  and  uncharitable ; 
as  destitute  of  christian  simplicity  and  candour ; 
fond  of  quibbling  and  dispute ;  judging  of  all  things 
by  the  narrow  spirit  of  party ;  and  treating  with  the 
utmost  antipathy  and  aversion  those  that  differ  from 
them  ever  so  little  in  religious  matters.  The  less 
considerable  among  the  lutheran  doctors  were 
charged  with  ignorance,  with  a  neglect  of  the  sa- 
cred duties  of  their  station,  and  with  a  want  of  tal- 
ent in  their  character  as  public  teachers.  And  the 
whole  body  were  accused  of  avarice,  laziness,  want 
of  piety,  and  corruption  of  manners. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  without  difficulty,  by 
those  who  have  studied  with  attention  and  impar- 
tiality the  genius,  manners,  and  history  of  this  cen- 
tury, that  die  lutheran  clergy  are  not  wholly  irre- 
proachable with  respect  to  the  matters  that  are  here 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  that  many  lutheran  church- 
es were  under  the  direction  of  pastors  who  were 
highly  deficient,  some  in  zeal,  others  in  abilities; 
many  in  both,  and  consequently  ill  qualified  for 
propagating  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  wisdom 
and  success.  But  this  reproach  is  not  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  is  a  gen- 
eral charge,  that,  with  too  much  truth,  may  be 
brought  against  all  the  ages  of  the  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all  such  as 
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cENT.xni.  are  not  blinded  by  ignorance  or  partiality,  that  the 
pIrt  \\\  whole  of  the  lutheran  clergy  did  not  consist  of  these 
■  unworthy  pastors,  and  that  many  of  the  lutheran 

doctors  of  this  century  were  distinguished  by  their 
learning,  piety,  gravity,  and  wisdom.  Nay,  perhaps 
it  might  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  in  our  times, 
in  which  some  pretend  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
primitive  doctors  is  revived  in  scvftral  places,  there 
be  not  as  many  that  do  little  honour  to  the  pastoral 
character  as  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors.  It  must 
further  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  defects  which 
are  invidiously  charged  upon  the  doctorsof  this  age, 
were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  infelicity  of 
the  times*  They  were  the  unhappy  effects  of  those 
public  calamities  which  a  dreadful  war,  of  thirty 
years  duration,  produced  in  Germany ;  they  derived 
strength  from  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  education, 
and  were  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  protection 
and  countenance  of  vicious  and  profligate  magis- 
trates. 
£*  &£  ™.  That  the  vices  of  the  lutheran  clergy  were 
«fcr*y  paruy  partly  owing  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  will  ap- 
S^wch  pear  evident  from  some  particular  instances.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  during  the  greatest  part 
of  this  century,  neither  the  discourses  of  the  pulpit 
nor  the  instructions  of  the  schools  were  adapted  to 
promote  among  the  people,  just  ideas  of  religion, 
or  to  give  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  The  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  as  some  ludicrously  and  too  justly  rep- 
resent it,  was  reduced,  in  many  places,  to  the  noisy 
art  of  bawling,  during  a  certain  space  of  time  meas- 
ured by  a  sand  glass,  upon  various  points  of  theol- 
ogy, which  the  orators  understood  but  very  little, 
and  which  the  people  did  not  understand  at  all ;  and 
when  the  important  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  were  introduced  in  these  public  dis- 
courses, they  were  frequently  disfigured  by  tawdry 
and  puerile  ornaments,  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  divine  wisdom  that 
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XI. 


shines  forth  in  the  gospel,  and  were  thus,  in  a  great  cnrr.  xm* 
measure,  deprived  of  their  native  beauty,  efficacy,  £€£  ** 
and  power.  All  this  must  be  confessed ;  but  per- 
haps it  may  not  appear  surprising,  when  all  things 
are  duly  considered.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel 
had  their  heads  full  of  sonorous  and  empty  words* 
of  trivial  distinctions  and  metaphysical  subtilties* 
and  very  ill  furnished  with  that  kind  of  knowledge 
that  is  adapted  to  touch  the  heart  and  to  reform  the 
life  ;  they  had  also  few  models  of  true  eloquence 
before  their  eyes ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered,  if  they  dressed  out  their  discourses 
with  foreign  and  tasteless  ornaments. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  universities,  that 
they  spent  more  time  in  subtile  and  contentious 
controversy,  than  in  explaining  the  holy  scriptures, 
teaching  the  duties  of  morality,  and  promoting  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  virtue,  though  too  just,  yet  may 
also  be  alleviated  by  considering  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  times.  The  lutherans  were 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  adversaries,  who 
obliged  them  to  be  perpetually  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence ;  and  the  Roman  catholics,  who  threatened 
their  destruction,  contributed,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  to  excite  in  their  doctors  that  polemic 
spirit,  which  unfortunately  became  a  habit,  and  had 
an  unhappy  influence  on  the  exercise  both  of  their 
academical  and  pastoral  functions.  In  time  of  war, 
the  military  art  not  only  becomes  singularly  respect- 
able, but  is  preferred,  without  hesitation,  before  all 
others,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  maintain  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence ; 
and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  theological  commotions, 
the  spirit  of  controversy,  by  becoming  necessary, 
gains  an  ascendant,  which,  even  when  the  danger  is 
over,  it  is  unwilling  to  lose.  It  were  indeed  ardently 
to  be  wished,  that  the  lutherans  had  treated  with 
more  mildness  and  charity  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  religious  opinions,  and  haddiscoverqdmore 

vol.  v.  36 
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cENT.xvn.  indulgence  and  forbearance  toward  such,  more 
51rt  iV.  especially,  asby  ignorance,  fanaticism,  or  excessive 
•  ■  curiosity,  were  led  into  error,  without  pretending 

nevertheless  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by 
propagating  their  particular  systems.  But  they  had 
unhappily  imbibed  a  spirit  of  persecution  in  their 
early  education ;  this  was  too  much  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  it  was  even  a  leading  maxim  with  our 
ancestors,  that  it  was  both  lawful  and  expedient  to 
use  severity  and  force  against  those  whom  they  look- 
ed upon  as  heretics.  This  maxim  was  derived  from 
Rome ;  and  even  those  who  separated  from  that 
church  did  not  find  it  easy  to  throw  off,  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  despotic  and  uncharitable  spirit  that 
had  so  long  been  the  mainspring  of  its  government, 
and  the  general  characteristic  of  its  members.  Nay, 
in  their  narrow  views  of  things,  their  very  piety 
seemed  to  suppress  the  generous  movements  of 
fraternal  love  and  forbearance ;  and  the  more  they 
felt  themselves  animated  with  a  zeal  for  the  divine 
glory,  the  more  difficult  did  they  find  it  to  renounce 
that  ancient  and  favourite  maxim,  which  had  so 
often  been  ill  interpreted  and  ill  applied,  that  who- 
ever is  found  tobean  enemy  to  God,  ought  also  to  be 
declared  an  enemy  to  his  country™ 
•Aft***  xiv.  There  were  few  or  no  changes  introduced, 
™*j^j*  during  this  century,  into  the  form  of  government, 
i~r..i  ^  method  of  worship,  and  the  external  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  lutheran  church.  Many  altera* 
tions  would  indeed  have  been  made  in  all  these,  had 
the  princes  and  states  of  that  communion  judged  it 
expedient  to  put  in  execution  the  plans  that  had 

0^  w  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  lutherans  had  not,  in  many  plmee% 
persevered  in  these  severe  and  despotie  principles  longer  than  other 
protestant  entireties.  Until  this  very  day,  the  lutherana  of  Franefort 
on  the  Maine  have  always  refused  to  permit  the  reformed  to  celebrate 
public  worship  within  the  bounds,  or  even  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  conquer  their  obstinacy  in  this  re- 
tpeet,  bat  hitherto  without  success. 
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been  laid  by  Thomasius,  and  other  eminent  men,  aw^xyn. 
for  reforming  its  ecclesiastical  polity.  These  plans 
•were  built  upon  a  new  principle,  which  supposed,  =■ 
that  the  majesty  and  supreme  authority  of  the  sov- 
ereign was  the  only  source  of  church  power.  On 
this  fundamental  principle,  which  these  great  men 
took  all  imaginable  pains  to  prove,  by  solid  and 
striking  arguments,  they  raised  a  voluminous  sys- 
tem of  laws,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  evi- 
dently tended  to  this  conclusion;  that  the  same 
sovereign  who  presides  in  the  state  ought  to  rule  in 
the  church  ;  that  prince  and  pontiff  are  insepara- 
ble characters ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  not  the  ambassadors  of  the  Deity,  but  the  depu- 
ties or  vicegerents  of  the  civil  magistrate.  These 
reformers  of  lutheranism  did  not  stop  here ;  they 
reduced  within  narrower  bounds  the  few  privileges 
and  advantages  that  the  clergy  yet  retained,  and 
treated  many  of  the  rites,  institutions,  and  customs 
of  our  church,  as  the  remains  of  popish  superstition. 
Hence  an  abundant  source  of  contention  was  open- 
ed, and  a  long  and  tedious  controversy  was  carried 
on  with  warmth  and  animosity  between  the  cler- 
gy and  civilians.  We  leave  others  to  determine 
with  what  views  these  debates  were  commenced 
and  fomented,  and  with  what  success  they  were 
respectively  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties. 
We  shall  only  observe,  that  their  effects  and  con* 
sequences  were  unhappy,  as  in  many  places  they 
proved,  in  the  issue,  detrimental  to  the  reputation 
of  the  clergy,  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  relig- 
ion, and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  luther* 
an  church.*     The  present  state  of  that  church  veri- 

OCj*  *  It  has  been  the  ill  hap  even  of  well  designing  men  to  fall  into 
pernicious  extremes,  i»  the  controversies  relating  to  the  foundation,  pow- 
er, and  privileges  of  the  churcjj.  Too  few  have  steered  the  middle  way* 
and  laid  their  plans  with  saeb  equity  and  wisdom  at  to  maintain  the  sove- 
reignty and  authority  of  the  state,  without  reducing  the  church  to  a  mere 
creature  of  civil  policy.  The  reader  will  find  a  most  interesting  view  of  thh 
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fiestoo  plainly  this  observation*    It  is  ndbrite  fete 
part  il.  to  see  few  entering  into  its  public  service,  who  are 
;^        T  adapted  to  restore  the  reputation  it  has  lost,  or  to 
maintain  that  which  it  yet  retains.     Those  who  are 
distinguished  by  illustrious  birth,  uncommon  ge- 
nius, and  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  turn  of  mind,  look 
upon  .the  study  of  theology,  which  had  so  little  ex* 
ternal  honours  and  advantages  to  recommend  it, 
as  below  their  ambition ;  and  hence  the  number 
of  wise,  learned,  and  eminent  ministers  grows  less 
considerable  from  day  to  day.     This  circumstance 
is  deeply  lamented  by  those  among  us  who  con- 
sider with  attention  the  dangerous  and  declining 
state  of  the  lutheran  church ;  and  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, that  our  descendants  will  have  reason  to  lament 
it  still  more  bitterly. 
Tbe  mart  «•     xr.  The  eminent  writers  that  adorned  the  luther- 
1  an  church  through  the  course  of  this  century,  were 
many  in  number.     We  shall  only  mention  those 
whom  it  is  most  necessary  for  a  student  of  eccle- 
siastical history  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  ;  such  are  iEgidius  and  Nicholas  Hunnius  ; 
Leonard  Hutter ;  Joseph  and  John  Ernesti  Ger- 
hard ;  George  and  Frederic  Ulric  Calixtus  ;  the 
Mentzers  ;  the  Oleariuses  ;  Frederic  Baldwin ; 
Albert  Grawer ;  Matthias  Hoe  ;  the  Carpzovius- 
es ;  John  and  Paul  Tarnovius  ;  John  Afielman  ; 
Eilhart  Luber  ;   the  Lysers  ;  Michael  Walther  ; 
Joachim  Hildebrand ;  John  Valentine  Andreas ; 
Solomon  Glassius;   Abraham  Calovius;  Theo- 
dore Hackspan  ;  John  Hulseman ;  Jacob  Weller ; 
Peter  and  John  Maussus,  brothers ;  John  Con- 
rad Danhaver;  John  George  Dorschsus;  John 
Arndt ;  Martin  Geyer ;  John  Adam   Shartaer ; 
Balthazar  and  John  Meisner ;  Augustus  Pfeifier  ; 

nice  and  important  subject,  in  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester's AIManc*  bet-ween  Church  and  State,  and  in  hit  DedUatiti  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  DMne  Leg-ati&n  o/Meeet,  to  my  lord  Mans*. 
field. 


trine  of  the  lo- 
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Henry  and  John  Muller ;  Justus  Christopher  Scho-  cbmt.xvii. 
mer ;  Sebastian  Schmidt ;  Christopher  Horsholt ;  "**  "/. 
the  Osianders  ;  Philip  Jacob  Spener ;  Geb.  Theo- 
dore Meyer ;  Fridem.  Bechman,  and  others.* 

xvi.  The  doctrine  of  the  lutheran  church  remain-  ^ 
ed  entire  during  this  century ;  its  fundamental 
principles  received  no  alteration,  nor  could  any 
doctor  of  that  church,  who  should  have  presumed 
to  renounce  or  invalidate  any  of  those  theological 
points  that  are  contained  in  die  symbolical  books  of 
the  lutherans,  have  met  with  toleration  and  indul- 
gence. It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that,  in 
later  times,  various  circumstances  contributed  to 
diminish,  in  many  places,  the  authority  of  these 
symbolical  oracles,  which  had  so  long  been  consider, 
ed  as  an  almost  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
Hence  arose  that  unbounded  liberty  which  is  at  this 
day  enjoyed  by  all  who  are  not  invested  with  the 
character  of  public  teachers,  of  dissenting  from  the 
decisions  of  these  symbols  or  creeds,  and  of  declar- 
ing this  dissent  in  the  manner  they  judge  the  most 
expedient.  The  case  was  very  different  in  former 
times  ;  whoever  ventured  to  oppose  any  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  church,  or  to  spread  new 
religious  opinions  among  the  people,  was  called  be- 
fore the  higher  powers,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct,  and  very  rarely  escaped  without  suffering 
in  his  fortune  or  reputation,  unless  he  renounced 
his  innovations.  But  the  teachers  of  novel  doctrines 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  when,  toward  the  con- 
elusion  of  thiscentury,the  lutheran  churches  adopt- 
ed thatleading  maxim  of  the  Armenians,  that  christ- 
ians were  accountable  to  God  alone  for  their  relig- 
ious sentiments  ;  and  that  no  individual  could  be  jusU 
ly  punished  by  the  magistrate  for  his  erroneous 

y  For  an  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  these  authors*  see  Witte's 
Memoria  Theologerum,  and  his  Diarium  BiqgraphUum  $  as  also  Pippin-: 
gioa,  Goesias,  and  other  writers  of  literary  history. 
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cent,  x  vi  t.  opinions,  while  he  conducted  himself  like  a  virtuous 
"*  t  11!  ond  obedient  subject,  and  made  no  attempts  to  d»- 

.    -  turb  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.     It  were 

to  be  wished,  that  this  religious  liberty,  which  the 
dictates  of  equity  must  approve,  but  of  which  the 
virtuous  mind  alone  can  make  a  wise  and  proper 
use,  had  never  degenerated  into  that  unbridled 
licentiousness  that  holds  nothing  §acred,  but  with 
an  audacious  insolence  tramples  under  foot  the  sol- 
emn truths  of  religion,  and  is  constantly  endeav- 
ouring to  throw  contempt  upon  the  Respectable  pro* 
fession  of  its  ministers.  t 

sacred  phiio>-  xvn.  The  various  branches  of  sacred  erudition 
•m^ite'iu.  were  cultivated  with  uninterrupted  zeal  and  assidu- 
ity among  the  lutherans,  who,  at  no  period  of  time, 
were  without  able  commentators,  and  learned  and 
faithful  guides  for  the  interpretation  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  It  is  natural  to  mention  here  Tarnovius, 
Gerhard,  Hackspan,  Calixtus,  Erasmus,  Schmidt, 
to  whom  might  be  added  a  numerous  list  of  learn* 
ed  and  judicious  expositors  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
But  what  appears  more  pequliarly  worthy  of  obser- 
vation is,  that  the  very  period  which  some  look  up- 
on as  the  most  barren  of  learned  productions,  and 
the  most  remarkable  for  a  general  inattentio»-tQthe 
branch  of  erudition  now  under  considerate  *-^ 
duced  that  inestimable  and  immortal  work  of  Sol- 
omon Glassius,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
of  Sacred  Philology,  and  than  which  none  can  be 
more  useful  for  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  as  it 
throws  an  uncommon  degree  of  light  upon  the  lan- 
guage and  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers.  It 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  candidly  acknowledged, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  this  century  was  more 
employed,  by  the  professors  of  the  different  univer- 
sities, in  defending,  with  subtilty  and  art,  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  lutheran  church,  than  in  il- 
lustrating and  explaining  the  holy  scripture,  which 
is  the  only  genuine  source  of  divine  truth.  What* 
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ever  was  worthy  of  censure  in  this  manner  of  pro-  cent.xvh. 
ceeding,  was  abundantly  repaired  by  the  more  mod-  "^  i  J! 

ern  divines  of  the  lutheran  communion;  for  no -» 

sooner  did  the  rage  of  controversy  begin  to  subside, 
than  the  greatest  part  of  them  turned  their  princi- 
pal studies  toward  the  exposition  and  illustration  of 
the  sacred  writings ;  and  they  were  particularly 
animated  in  the  execution  of  this  laborious  task, 
by  observing  the  indefatigable  industry  of  those 
among  the  Dutch  divines,  who,  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture,  followed  the  sentiments  and 
method  of  Cocceius.  At  the  head  of  these  mod- 
ern commentators  we  may  place,  with  justice,  Se- 
bastian Schmidt,  who  was  at  least  the  most  labori- 
ous and  voluminous  expositor  of  this  age.  After 
this  learned  writer,  may  be  ranked  Calovius,  Geier, 
Schomer,  and  others  of  inferior  note.*  The  con- 
tests excited  by  the  persons  called  pietists,  though 
unhappy  in  several  respects,  were  nevertheless  at- 
tended with  this  good  effect,  that  they  engaged  many 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, which  they  had  too  much  neglected  before 
that  period,  and  to  the  perusal  of  the  commentators 
and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  oracles.  These  com- 
mentators pursued  various  methods,  and  were  une- 
qual both  in  their  merit  and  success.  Some  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  signification  of  the  words 
of  scripture,  and  the  literal  sense  that  belonged  to 
the  phrases  of  the  inspired  writers ;  others  applied 
their  expositions  of  scripture  to  the  decision  of 
controverted  points,  and  attacked  their  adversaries, 
either  by  refuting  their  false  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture, or  by  making  use  of  their  own  commentaries 
to  overturn  their  doctrines  ;  a  third  sort,  after  un- 
folding the  sense  of  scripture,  applied  it  carefully 
to  th^jpurposes  of  life  and  the  direction  of  practice. 
W©  might  mention  another  class  of  interpreters, 
Who,  by  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the 

«  See  J.  Franc.  Budsei  Itagope  in  Thtohgiam,  lib.  ii.cap.  viii.  p.  1686. 
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cent. mi.  cocqeians,  are  said  to  have  injudiciously  acquired 
part  "!  their  defects,  as  appears  by  their  turning  the  sacred 
-  history  into  allegory,  and  seeking  rather  the  more 

remote  and  mysterious  sense  of  scripture,  than  its 
obvious  and  literal  signification. 
The  dkfcetk  xviii.  The  principal  doctors  of  this  century  fol- 
2j^y^of  lowed,  at  first,  the  loose  method  of  deducing  their 
Ky  tke'hS^  theological  doctrine  from  scripture  under  a  few  gen- 
*""■  eral  heads.     This  method  had  been  observed  in 

ancient  times  by  Melancthon,  and  was  vulgarly 
called  commonplace  divinity.  They  however  made 
use  of  the  principles,  terms,  and  subtile  distinc- 
tions of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  which  was  yet 
in  high  reputation,  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
each  particular  doctrine.  The  first  person  that 
reduced  theology  into  a  regular  system,  and  gave 
it  a  truly  scientific  and  philosophical  form,  was 
George  Calixtus,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  eru- 
dition, who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  aristote- 
lian  school.  His  design,  in  general,  was  not  so 
much  censured,  as  the  particular  method  he  fol- 
lowed, and  the  form  he  gave  to  his  theological  sys- 
tem ;  for  he  divided  the  whole  science  of  divinity 
into  three  parts,  viz.  the  end,  the  subject,  the  means; 
and  this  division,  which  was  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle, appeared  extremely  improper  to  many.  This 
philosophical  method  of  ranging  the  truths  of 
Christianity  was  followed,  with  remarkable  zeal 
and  emulation,  by  the  most  eminent  doctors,  in  the 
different  schools  of  learning,  and  even  in  our  times 
it  has  its  votaries.  Some  indeed  had  the  courage 
to  depart  from  it,  and  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of 
religion  under  a  different,  though  still  under  a  sci- 
entific form ;  but  they  had  few  followers,  and  strug- 
gled in  vain  against  the  empire  of  Aristotle,  who 
reigned  with  a  despotic  authority  in  the  sctapls. 

There  were  however  many  pious  and  gooa  ngu 
who  beheld,  with  great  displeasure,  this  irruptioftl 
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metaphysics  into  the  sphere  of  theology,  aid  never  cbnt.xvu. 
could  be  brought  to  relish  this  philosophical  meth- 
od of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They 
earnestly  desired  to  see  divine  truth  freed  from  cap- 
tious questions  and  subtilties,  delivered  from  the 
shackles  of  an  imperious  system,  and  exhibited  with 
that  beautiful  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  evidence, 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  sacred  writings.  Persons 
of  this  turn  had  their  wishes  and  expectations  in 
some  measure  answered,  when,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  the  learned  Spener  and  others, 
animated  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  began 
to  inculcate  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in 
a  more  plain  and  popular  manner,  and  when  the 
eclectics  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  dethrone  Aris- 
totle, and  to  banish  his  philosophy  from  the  great- 
est part  of  the  lutheran  schools.  Spener  was  not 
so  far  successful  as  to  render  universal  his  popular 
method  of  teaching  theology ;  it  was  nevertheless 
adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  doctors ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  since  this  period,  the  sci- 
ence of  divinity,  delivered  from  the  jargon  of  the 
schools,  has  assumed  a  more  liberal  and  graceful 
aspect.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to 
controversial  productions ;  it  is  certain  that  polem- 
ics were  totally  destitute  of  elegance  and  perspicu- 
ity so  long  as  Aristotle  reigned  in  the  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  that  they  were  more  or  less  embel- 
lished and  improved  since  the  suppression  and  dis- 
grace of  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  It  is  however 
to  be  lamented,  that  controversy  did  not  lose,  at 
this  period,  all  the  circumstances  that  had  so  justly 
rendered  it  displeasing ;  and  that  the  defects,  that 
had  given  such  offence  in  the  theological  dispu- 
tants of  all  parties,  were  far  from  being  entirely  re- 
moved. These  defects  still  subsist,  though  per- 
haps in  afess  shocking  degree ;  and  whether  we  ^- 
peruse  tnB  polemic  writers  of  ancient  or  mod^l 
times,  we  shall  find  too  few  among  them  who  may 
vol.  ▼.  37 
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cknt.xvu.  be  said  |o  be  animated  by  the  pure  love  of  truth, 
"Yt  Yi.  without  any  mixture  of  pride,  passion,  or  partiali- 


ty, and  whom  we  may  pronounce  free  from  the  il- 
lusions of  prejudice  and  self  love. 
SSii'SfeDcf  XVL  The  science  of  morals,  which  must  ever  be 
?ta££.the  ltt"  esteemed  the  master  science,  from  its  immediate 
influence  upon  life  and  manners,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  neglected  among  the  lutherans.  If  we  except 
a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  Arndt  and  Gerhard, 
who  composed  some  popular  treatises  concerning 
the  internal  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  the  duties  of 
christians,  there  did  not  appear,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  century,  any  moral  writer  of  distin- 
guished merit.  Hence  it  happened,  that  those  who 
applied  themselves  to  the  business  of  resolving 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience,  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  their  tribunals  were  much  frequented. 
But  as  the  true  principles  and  foundations  of  mo- 
rality were  not,  as  yet,  established  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  precision  and  evidence,  their  decisions 
were  often  erroneous,  and  they  were  liable  to  fall 
into  daily  mistakes.  Calixtus  was  the  first  who 
separated  the  objects  of  faith  from  the  duties  of 
morality,  and  exhibited  the  latter  under  the  form 
of  an  independent  science.  He  did  not  indeed  live 
to  finish  this  work,  the  beginning  of  which  met 
with  universal  applause ;  his  disciples  however  em- 
ployed, with  some  degree  of  success,  the  instruc- 
tions they  had  received  from  their  master,  in  exe- 
cuting his  plan,  and  composing  a  system  of  moral 
theology.  This  system,  in  process  of  time,  tell  in- 
to discredit,  on  account  of  the  peripatetic  form  un- 
der which  it  appeared ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
striking  repugnance  that  there  is,  in  the  very  na- 
ture, of  things,  between  the  beautiful  science  of 
morals  and  the  perplexing  intricacies  of  metaphys- 
^  fes,  Calixtus  could  not  abstain  from  the  latter  in 
btiilding  his  moral  system*  The  moderns  however 
stripped  morality  of  the  peripatetic  garment,  calling 
to  their  assistance  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  been 
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explained  and  illustrated  by  Puffendorf  and  other  cent.xvii. 
authors,  and  comparing  this  law  with  the  sacred  lzfJT  J  J; 

writings,  they  not  only  discovered  the  true  springs  -  » 

of  christian  virtue,  and  entered  into  the  true  spirit 
and  sense  of  the  divine  laws,  but  also  digested  the 
whole  science  of  morals  into  a  better  order,  and 
demonstrated  its  principles  with  a  new  and  supe- 
rior degree  of  evidence. 

xx.  These  improvements  in  theology  and  moral-  JJ™^^ 
ity  did  not  diffuse  such  a  spirit  of  concord  in  the  *  Jj2** 
lutheran  church,  as  was  sufficient  to  heal  ancient  di-  "" 
visions,  or  to  prevent  new  ones.  That  church,  on 
the  contrary,  was  involved  in  the  most  lamentable 
commotions  and  tumults,  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  century,  partly  by  the  controversies  that 
arose  among  its  most  eminent  doctors,  and  partly  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  violent  reformers,  the  fanat- 
ical predictions  of  pretended  prophets,  and  the  rash 
measures  of  innovators,  who  studiously  spread 
among  the  people,  new,  singular,  and  for  the  most 
part,  extravagant  opinions.  The  controversies  that 
divided  the  lutheran  doctors  may  be  ranged  under 
two  classes,  according  to  their  different  importance 
and  extent,  as  some  of  them  involved  the  whole 
church  in  tumult  and  discord,  while  others  were 
less  universal  in  their  pernicious  effects.  Of  the 
former  class  there  were  two  controversies,  that  gave 
abundant  exercise  to  the  polemic  talents  of  the  lu- 
theran  doctors  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  these  turned  upon  the  religious  systems 
that  are  generally  known  under  the  denominations 
of  syncretism  and  pietism.  Nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  than  the  principles  that  gave  rise  to  the 
former,  and  nothing  more  respectable  and  praise- 
worthy than  the  design  that  was  proposed  by  the 
latter.     The  syncretistsf  animated  with  that  fra- 

■  The  tyncretistt  were  also  called  calixtines,  from  their  ehief,  George 
Catixtus ;  and  helmttadiani,  from  the  university  where  their  plan  of  doc* 
trine  and  union  took  its  rise* 
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oENT.xra  ternal  love  and  that  pacific  spirit,  which  Jesus 
Vx.  Christ  had  so  often  recommended  as  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  true  disciples,  used  their  warm* 
est  endeavours  to  promote  union  and  concord  among 
christians;  and  the  pietists  had  undoubtedly  in 
view  the  restoration  and  advancement  of  that  holi- 
ness and  virtue,  that  had  suffered  so  much  by  the 
influence  of  licentious  manners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  controversy  on  the 
other.  These  two  great  and  amiable  virtues,  that 
gave  rise  to  the  projects  and  efforts  of  the  two  or- 
ders  of  persons  now  mentioned,  were  combated  by 
a  third,  even  a  zeal  for  maintaining  the  truth,  and 
preserving  it  from  all  mixture  of  error.  Thus  the 
love  of  truth  was  unhappily  found  to  stand  in  op- 
position to  the  love  of  union,  piety,  and  concord ; 
and  thus,  in  this  present  critical  and  corrupt  state 
of  human  nature,  the  unruly  and  turbulent  pas- 
sions of  men  can,  by  an  egregious  abuse,  draw  the 
worst  consequences  from  the  best  things,  and  ren- 
der the  most  excellent  principles  and  views  pro- 
ductive of  confusion,  calamity,  and  discord* 
titiWAe  xxl  The  origin  of  syncretism  was  owing  to 
S^SSSJ  George  Calixtus  of  Sleswick,  a  man  of  eminent 
and  distinguished  abilities  and  merit,  and  who  had 
few  equals  in  this  century,  either  in  point  of  learning 
or  genius.  This  great  man  being  placed  in  a  uni- 
versity,6 which,  from  the  very  time  of  its  founda- 
tion, had  been  remarkable  for  encouraging  freedom 
of  inquiry,  improved  this  happy  privilege,  exam- 
ined the  respective  doctrines  of  the  various  sects 
that  bear  the  christian  name,  and  found,  in  the  no- 
tions commonly  received  among  divines,  some 
things  defective  and  erroneous.  He  accordingly 
gave  early  intimations  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  theology,  and  lamented,  in  a  more  partic- 

b  The  university  of  HelmsUult,  in  the  dutchy  of  Brunswick,  founded 
in  the  year  1576. 
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ufar  manner,  the  divisions  and  factions  that  reign-  cbkt.xvu. 
ed  among  the  servants  and  disciples  of  the  same 
great  master.  He  therefore  turned  his  views  to 
the  salutary  work  of  softening  the  animosities  pro- 
duced  by  these  divisions*  and  showed  the  warmest 
desire,  not  so  much  of  establishing  a  perfect  har- 
mony and  concord  between  the  jarring  sects,  which 
no  human  power  seemed  capable  of  effecting,  as 
of  extinguishing  the  hatred,  and  appeasing  the  re- 
sentment, which  the  contending  parties  discovered 
too  much  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other.  His 
colleagues  did  not  seem  at  all  averse  to  this  pacific 
project ;  and  the  surprise  that  this  their  silence  or 
acquiescence  must  naturally  excite,  in  such  as  are 
acquainted  with  the  theological  spirit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  will  be  diminished,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  the  professors  of  divinity  at  Helmstadt 
bind  themselves,  at  their  admission,  by  an  oath,  to 
use  their  best  and  most  zealous  endeavours  to  heal 
the  divisions,  and  terminate  the  contests  that  pre- 
vail among  christians.  Neither  Calixtns  however 
nor  his  friends,  escaped  the  opposition  that  it  was 
natural  to  expect  in  the  execution  of  such  an  un- 
popular and  comprehensive  project.  They  were 
warmly  attacked,  in  the  year  1639,  by  Statius  Bus- 
cherus,  a  Hanoverian  ecclesiastic,  a  bigoted  votary 
of  Ramus,  a  declared  enemy  to  all  philosophy,  and 
a  man  of  great  temerity  and  imprudence.  This 
man,  exasperated  at  the  preference  Calixtus  and  his 
companions  had  given  to  the  peripatetic  philosophy 
over  the  principles  of  the  ramists,  composed  a  very 
malignant  book,  entitled,  Crypto  Paptsmus  nova 
Theologies  Helmstadiensisf  in  which  Calixtus  was 
charged  with  a  long  list  of  errors.  Though  this 
production  made  some  small  impression  on  the 
minds  of  certain  persons,  it  is  nevertheless  probable, 

«  l  e.  Popery  dUguUed  under  the  math  of  the  new  theological  eyttem 
ofHelnutadt. 
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cEinr.xvn  that  Buscher  would  have  almost  universally  passed 
for  a  partial,  malicious,  and  rash  accuser,  had  his 
invectives  and  complaints  rendered  Calixtus  more 
cautious  and  prudent.  But  the  upright  and  generous 
heart  of  this  eminent  man,  which  disdained  dissim- 
ulation to  a  degree  that  bordered  upon  the  extreme 
of  imprudence,  excited  him  to  speak  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  his  private  sentiments,  and  thus  to 
give  a  certain  measure  of  plausibility  to  the  accu- 
sations of  his  adversary.  Both  he  and  his  colleague 
Conrad  Horneius  maintained,  with  boldness  and 
perseverance,  several  propositions,  which  appear- 
ed, to  many  others  beside  Buscher,  new,  singular, 
and  of  a  dangerous  tendency ;  and  Calixtus  more 
especially,  by  the  freedom  and  plainness  with  which 
he  declared  and  defended  his  sentiments,  drew  up- 
on him  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  the  Sax- 
on doctors,  who,  in  the  year  1645,  were  present  at 
the  conference  of  Thorn.  He  had  been  chosen  by 
Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  col- 
league and  assistant  to  the  divines  he  sent  from 
Koningsberg  to  these  conferences ;  the  Saxon  dep- 
uties were  greatly  incensed  to  see  a  lutheran  ec- 
clesiastic in  the  character  of  an  assistant  to  a  depu- 
tation of  reformed  doctors.  This  first  cause  of  of- 
fence was  followed  by  other  incidents,  in  the  course 
of  these  conferences,  which  increased  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Saxons  against  Calixtus,  and  made 
them  accuse  him  of  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  re- 
formed churches.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a 
circumstantial  account  of  this  matter,  which  would 
lead  us  from  our  main  design.  We  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  when  these  conferences  broke  up,  the 
Saxon  doctors,  and  more  especially  Halseman, 
Weller,  Scharfius,  and  Calovius,  turned  the  whole 
force  of  their  polemic  weapons  against  Calixtus ; 
and,  in  their  public  writings,  reproached  him  with 
apostasy  from  the  principles  of  lutheranism,  and 
with  a  propensity  toward  the  sentiments  both  of 
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the  reformed  and  Romish  churches.  This  great  aswr.xm 
man  did  not  receive  tamely  the  insults  of  his  ad-  p*cRTi  II." 
versarics.    His  consummate  knowledge  of  the  phi-  -^ 

losophy  that  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  church,  ren- 
dered him  an  able  disputant ;  and  accordingly  he 
repelled,  with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  and  carried  on,  with  uncommon  spirit 
and  erudition,  this  important  controversy,  until  the 
year  1656,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours, 
and  transported  him  from  these  scenes  of  dissension 
and  tumult  into  the  regions  of  peace  and  concord.d 
xxil  Neither  the  death  of  Calixtus,  nor  the  de- 
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cease  of  his  principal  adversaries,  were  sufficient  {J^*8"  *■ 
to  extinguish  the  flame  they  had  kindled  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  contest  was  carried  on,  after  that  pe- 
riod, with  more  animosity  and  violence  than  ever. 
The  Saxon  doctors,  and  more  especially  Calovius, 

*  Those  who  desire  to  be  more  minutely  acquainted  with  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  this  famous  controversy,  the  titles  and  characters 
of  the  books  published  on  that  ocoasion,  and  the  doctrines  that  protiuoed 
such  warm  contests,  and  such  deplorable  divisions,  will  do  well  to 
<*)nsult  Walohios,  Carolus,  Weisman,  Arnold,  and  other  writers ;  but 
above  all,  the  third  volume  of  the  Cimbria  LiteraCa  of  Mollerus,  p.  121, 
in  which  there  is  an  ample  account  of  the  life,  transactions,  and  writing* 
of  Calixtus.  Bat,  if  any  reader  should  push  his  curiosity  still  further, 
and  be  solicitous  to  know  the  more  secret  springs  thataoted  in  this  whole 
affair,  the  remote  causes  of  the  events  and  transactions  relating  to  it,  the 
spirit,  views,  and  characters  of  the  disputants,  the  arguments  used  on 
both  sides;  in  a  word,  those  things  that  are  principally  interesting  and 
worthy  of  attention  in  controversies  of  this  kind,  he  will  find  bo  history 
that  will  satisfy  him  fully  in  these  respects.  A  history  that  would  throw 
a  proper  light  upon  these  important  matters,  must  be  composed  by  a 
man  of  great  candour  and  abilities;  by  one  who  knows  the  world,  ha* 
studied  human  nature,  is  furnished  with  materials  and  documents  that 
lieas  yet  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  is  not  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit  that  reigns,  and  the  cabals  that  are  carried  on  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  But  were  such  an  historian  to  be  found,  I  question  very 
much,  whether,  even  in  our  times,  he  could  publish  without  danger  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  contest. 
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cent.  xvn.  insulted  the  ashes,  and  attacked  the  memory  of  this 
pYrt  11.  great  man  with  unexampled  bitterness  and  malig- 
-  r  ■"■■  nity  ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  many  eminent  and 
worthy  doctors,  who  were  by  no  means  the  parti- 
sans of  Calixtus,  conducted  themselves  with  such 
imprudence  and  temerity,  as  were  every  way  adapted 
to  produce  an  open  schism  in  the  lutheran  church. 
They  drew  up  a  new  kind  of  creed,  or  confession 
of  the  lutheran  faith/  which  they  proposed  to  place 
in  the  class  of  what  the  members  of  ourcommunion 
call  their  symbolical  books,  and  which,  of  conse- 
quence, all  professors  of  divinity  and  all  candidates 
for  the  ministry  would  be  obliged  to  subscribe,  as 
containing  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
lutheran  church.  By  this  new  production  of  in- 
temperate zeal,  the  friends  and  followers  of  Calix- 
tus were  declared  unworthy  of  the  communion  of 
that  church  ;  and  were  accordingly  supposed  to 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  privileges  and  tran- 
quillity that  were  granted  to  the  lutherans  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  reputation  of  Calixtus 
found  nevertheless  some  able  defenders,  who 
pleaded  his  cause  with  modesty  and  candour ;  such 
were  Titius,  Hildebrand,  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by  their 
charity,  moderation,  and  prudence.  These  good 
men  showed,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  the 
new  creed,  mentioned  above,  would  be  a  perpet- 
ual source  of  contention  and  discord,  and  would 
thus  have  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  true  interests  of 
the  lutheran  church ;  but  their  counsels  were  over- 
ruled, and  their  admonitions  neglected.  Among 
the  writers  who  opposed  this  creed,  was  Frederic 
Ulric  Calixtus,  who  was  not  destitute  of  abilities, 
though  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  learning,  ge- 
nius, and  moderation.     Of  those  that  stood  forth 

•  The  title  of  tkia  new  creed  wm  Ctatenni*  rtpetiti  Fidn  vene  Lu+ 
theran*. 
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in  its  vindication  and  defence,  the  roost  consider-  ^g^3^ 
able  were  Calovius  and  Strauchius.  The  polemic  part  u. 
productions  of  these  contending  parties  were  mul« 
tiplied  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  remain  as  deplor- 
able monuments  of  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
champions  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
invectives,  reproaches,  and  calumnies,  with  which 
these  productions  were  filled,  showed  too  plainly 
that  many  of  these  writers,  instead  of  being  animated 
with  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  zeal  for  religion,  were 
rather  actuated  by  a  keen  spirit  of  party,  and  by 
the  suggestions  of  vindictive  pride  and  vanity. 
These  contests  were  of  long  duration ;  they  were 
however  at  length  suspended,  toward  the  close  of 
this  century,  by  the  death  of  those  who  had  been 
the  principal  actors  in  this  scene  of  theological  dis- 
cord, by  the  abolition  of  the  creed  that  had  produc- 
ed it,  by  the  rise  of  the  new  debates  of  a  different 
nature,  and  by  other  circumstances  of  inferior  mo- 
ment, which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

xxiil  It  will  be  proper  to  give  here  some  account  Jlg^^ 
of  the  accusations  that  were  brought  against  Ca- 
lixtus  by  his  adversaries.  The  principal  charge, 
was,  his  having  formed  a  project,  not  of  uniting  into 
one  ecclesiastical  body,  as  some  have  understood 
it,  the  Romish,  lutheran,  and  reformed  churches, 
but  of  extinguishing  the  hatred  and  animosity  that 
reigned  among  the  members  of  these  different  com- 
munions, and  joining  them  in  the  bonds  of  charity, 
mutual  benevolence,  and  forbearance.  This  is  the 
project,  which  was  at  first  condemned,  and  is  still 
known  under  the  denomination  of  syncretism.* 

f  It  h  neither  my  design  nor  my  inclination  to  adopt  the  causa  of 
Calixtas ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  maintain,  that  hit  writings  and  fait  doctrine* 
are  exempt  from  error.  But  the  lore  of  troth  obliges  me  to  observe, 
that  St  has  been  the  ill  hap  of  this  eminent  man  to  fall  into  the  t?sods  el" 
bad  interpreters;  and  that  even  those  who  imagine  they  hare  been  rnO/w 
successful  than  others  ia  investigating  his  true  sentiments,  Igave  moj{ 
grievously  misunderstood  them.   Calixtus  is  commonly  suppose. 4  tpb»T* 

vol..  v.  38 
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esNT.xm.  Several  singular  opinions  were  also  laid  to  the 
»*  rt  iV.  charge  of  this  great  man,  and  were  exaggerated  and 

formed  the  plnn  of  *  formal  reconciliation  of  the  protectants  with  the 
church  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff*  ;  but  this  notion  it  entirely  groundless, 
since  he  publicly  and  expressly  declared,  that  the  protestanta  could  by 
jbo  means  enter  into  the  bonds  of  concord  aud  communion  with  the 
Romish  church,  as  it  was  constituted  at  this  time ;  and  that,  if  there  had 
ever  existed  any  prospect  of  hading  the  divisions  that  reigned  between 
it  and  the  protesUnt  churches,  this  prospect  had  entirely  vanished  since 
the  council  of  Trent,  whose  violcut  proceedings  and  tyrannical  decrees 
had  rendered  the  union,  now  under  consideration,  absolutely  impossible. 
He  is  further  charged  with  having  either  approved  or  excused  the  great- 
est part  of  those  errors  and  superstitions,  that  are  looked  upoo  as  a  dis- 
honour to  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  this  charge  is  abundantly  refined, 
not  only  by  the  various  treatises,  in  which  he  exposed  the  falsehood 
and  absurdity  of  the  doctrines  aud  opinions  of  that  church,  bat  also 
by  the  declarations  of  the  Roman  catholics  themselves,  who  acknowl- 
edge that  Calixtus  attacked  them  with  much  more  learning  and  inge- 
nuity than  bad  been  discovered  by  any  other  protestant  writer.*  It 
is  true,  he  maintained  that  the  lu  the  ran  a  and  Roman  catholics  did  not 
differ  about  the  fundamental  doc  trinet  of  the  christian  faith  ;  and  it  were 
Co  be  wished,  that  he  had  never  asserted  any  such  thing,  or  at  least, 
that  he  bad  expressed  his  meaning  in  more  proper  and  inoffensive 
terms.  It  must  however  be  considered,  that  he  always  looked  upon  the 
popes  and  their  votaries,  aa  having  adulterated  these  fundamental  doc- 
trines  with  an  impure  mixture  or  addition  of  many  opinions  and  tenets, 
which  no  wise  and  good  christian  could  adopt ;  and  this  consideration 
diminishes  a  good  deal  the  extravagance  of  an  assertion,  which  other, 
wise  would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  We  shall  not  enter  further 
Into  a  review  of  the  imputations  that  were  cast  upon  Calixtus,  by  per- 
sons more  disposed  to  listen  to  his  accusers,  than  to  those  who  endeav- 
our, with  candour  and  impartiality,  to  represent  his  sentimeuts  and  his 
measures  in  their  true  point  of  view.  But  rf  it  should  be  asked  here, 
what  this  man's  real  design  was ;  we  answer*  that  he  laid  dowo  the  fol- 
lowing maxims;  first,  "That  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  back  the 
church  of  Rome  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  during  the  first  five  centu- 
ries, the  £rotestants  would  be  no  longer  justified  in  rejecting  it*  com- 
munion. Secondly,  that  the  modern  members  of  the  Romish  church, 
though  polluted  with  many  intolerable  errors,were  not  all  equally  criminal ; 

*llmMti1nhhTnUetk  la  Communion  mu  In  deux  £jp*w,p.  i.  §  iv  p.  l^speak* 
mut  of  the  eminent  man  now  under  connderataon.  Lcfamtux  Gouge  Calixte,  leph* 
MBjaV  dat  Lutimritui  sfc  naffe  Mm,  env  u  ccrtt  fc  Jkna?  dscfttmcnf  cowttt  ntsw,  8ec 
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blackened,  as  the  most  innocent  things  generally  cekt.xvu. 
are,  when  they  pass  through  the  medium  of  maligni- 
ty and  party  spirit  Such  were  his  notions  concern- 
ing the  obscure  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  revealed  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  ;  the  appearances  of  the  Son  of  God 
during  that  period  ;  the  necessity  of  good  works  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation  ;  and  God's 
being  occasionally  *  the  author  of  sin.  These  no- 
tions, in  the  esteem  of  many  of  the  best  judges  of 
theological  matters,  have  been  always  looked  upon 
as  of  an  indifferent  nature,  as  opinions  which,  even 
were  they  false,  do  not  affect  the  great  and  fun. 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the  two 
great  principles  that  Calixtus  laid  down  as  the  fouru 
dation  and  groundwork  of  all  his  reconciling  and  pa- 
cific plans,  gave  much  more  offence  than  the  plans 
themselves,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation 
and  resentment  of  many.  Those  principles  were ; 
first,  That  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity* by  which  he  meant  those  elementary  principles 
from  whence  all  Its  truths  flow,  were  preserved  pure 
and  entire  in  all  the  three  communions*  andwere  con- 
tained in  that  ancient  form  of  doctrine*  that  is  vul- 
garly known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostle }s  Creed. 
And,  secondly,  That  the  tenets  and  opinions*  which 
had  been  constantly  received  by  the  ancient  doctors 
during  the  first  five  centuries*  were  tope  considered 

tod  that  such  of  them,  more  specially,  as  sincerely  believed  the  doe* 
trine*  they  had  learned  from  their  parents  or  masters,  and  by  ignorance, 
'education,  or  the  power  of  habit,  were  hindered  from  perceiving  the 
truth,  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  salvation,  nor  deemed  heretics; 
prov  ided  they  gave  their  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  In  the  A  postle's 
Creed,  and  endeavoured  seriously  to  govern  their  lives  by  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel*"  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  these  maxims,  which  seem 
however  to  have  many  patrons  in  our  times ;  I  would  only  observe, 
that  the  doctrine  they  contain  is  much  less  intolerable  than  that  whiifc 
was  commonly  imputed  to  CaJixtus, 
t  Per  accident. 
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r.xriL  as  of  equal  truth  and  authority  with  the  express 
I  art  ii.  declarations  and  doctrines  q/' scripture.     The  gen- 
1  eral  plan  of  Calixtus  was  founded  upon  the  first 

of  these  propositions ;  and  he  made  Use  of  the  sec- 
ond  to  give  some  degree  of  plausibility  to  certain 
Romish  doctrines  and  institutions,  which  have  been 
always  rejected  by  the  protestant  church  ;  and  to 
establish  a  happy  concord  between  the  various 
christian  communions  that  had  hitherto  lived  in  the 
state  of  dissension  and  separation  from  each  other. 
M«t«  ww  **nr.  The  divines  of  Rintelen,  Koningsberg,  and 
S?d£tJ?$  JOTa>  were  more  or  less  involved  in  these  warm 
contests.  Those  of  Rintelen,  more  especially  He- 
nichius  and  Musteus,  had,  on  several  occasions, 
and  particularly  at  the  conference  of  Cassel,  shown 
plainly  that  they  approved  of  the  plan  of  Calixtus 
for  removing  the  unhappy  discords  and  animosi- 
ties that  reigned  among  christians,  and  that  they 
beheld  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  part  of  h  that 
had  for  its  object  union  and  concord  among  the 
protestant  churches.  Hence  they  were  opposed 
with  great  animosity  by  the  Saxon  doctors  and 
{heir  adherents,  in  various  polemic  productions.1 
The  pacific  spirit  of  Calixtus  discovered  itself 
also  at  Koningsberg.  John  La  term  an,  Michael 
Behmius,  and  the  learned  Christopher  Dhryer,  who 
had  been  the  disciples  of  that  great  man,  were  at 
little  pains  to  conceal  their  attachment  to  the  sen- 
timents  of  their  master.  By  this  discovery,  they 
drew  upon  them  the  resentment  of  their  colleagues 
John  Behmius  and  Celestine  Mislenta,  who  were 
seconded  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  Ko- 
ningsberg ;  and  thus  a  warm  controversy  arose, 
which  was  carried  on,  during  many  years,  in  such 
a  manner  as  did  very  little  honour  to  either  of  the 
contending  parties.     The  interposition  of  the  civil 

fc  See  Abrab.  Calorii  BUUria  Syncrewtica,  p.  618.    Jo.  Georfif  W«l- 
ehu  iiilrMbcfc*  in  corur*v*r$i<u  Ultima*,  vol*  L  p.  88& 
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magistrate,  together  with  the  decease  of  Behmius  cwr.xni. 
and  Mistenta,  put  an  end  to  this  intestine  war,  "Vr"  Vi. 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  new  contest  of  long  du-  ■ 

ration  between  Dryer  and  his  associates  on  the  one 
side,  and  several  foreign  divines  on  the  other,  who 
considered  the  system  of  Calixtus  as  highly  per- 
nicious, and  looked  upon  its  defenders  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church.  This  new  controversy  was 
managed,  on  both  sides,  with  as  little  equity  and 
moderation  as  those  which  preceded  it.1 

kxv.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  ***  *m  «r 
to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  divines  of  Jena,  that  *"* 
they  discovered  the  most  consummate  prudence, 
and  the  most  amiable  moderation  in  the  midst  of 
these  theological  debates.  For  though  they  con- 
fessed  ingenuously,  that  the  sentiments  of  Calix- 
tus were  not  ef  such  a  nature,  as  that  they  could 
be  all  adopted  without  exception,  yet  they  main- 
tained, that  the  greatest  part  of  his  tenets  were 
much  less  pernicious  than  the  Saxon  doctors  had 
represented  them ;  and  that  several  of  them  were 
innocent,  and  might  be  freely  admitted  without  any 
danger  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Solomon  Giassius, 
an  ecclesiastic,  renowned  for  the  mildness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  equity  of  his  proceedings,  examin- 
ed wkh  the  utmost  candour  and  impartiality  the 
opposite  sentiments  of  the  doctors,  that  were  en- 
gaged in  this  important  controversy,  and  published 
the  result  of  this  examination,  by  the  express  order 
of  Ernest,  prince  of  Saxe  Gotha,  sirnamed  the  fS- 
ow>    Mussus,  a  man  of  superior  learning  and 

i  See  Christopher  Hardeman's  Church  Hi*  fry  of Prutria,  written  in 
German,  book  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  602.  Molleri,  Cimbria  Idterata,  torn.  tii. 
p.  15a  See  alto  the  Act%  and  Document*  contained  in  the  famous  col- 
lection, entitled,  Utuehultbge  Jfochrichten,  A.  1740,  p.  144.  A.  1742, 
p.  99.    A.  1745,  p.  91. 

fc  Thia  piece,  which  was  written  in  German,  did  not  appear  in  pnblie 
tin  after  the  death  of  Gwtsins,  in  the  year  1669;  a  second  edition  of 
it  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Jena  some  years  ago.    The  piece  exhibits 
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gbnt.xvii.  exquisite  penetration  and  judgment,  adopted  so 
part  Ir  far  the  sentiments  of  Calixtus,  as  to  maintain,  that 

~ good  works  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered 

as  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that  of  the  errone- 
ous doctrines  imputed  to  this  eminent  man,  several 
were  of  little  or  no  importance.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, that  the  followers  of  Calixtus  would  have 
willingly  submitted  this  whole  controversy  to  the 
arbitration  of  such  candid  and  impartial  judges. 
But  this  laudable  moderation  offended  so  highly 
the  Saxon  doctors,  that  they  began  to  suspect  the 
academy  of  Jena  of  several  erroneous  opinions,  and 
marked  out  Musaeus,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  a 
person  who  had,  in  many  respects,  apostatized  from 
the  true  and  orthodox  faith,1 
Tberi^ftbe  xxvl  These  debates  were  suppressed  and  sue- 
nMia7»pi-  ceeded  by  new  commotions  that  arose  in  the  church, 
and  are  commonly  known  under  the  denomination 
of  the  pietistical  controversy.  This  controversy 
was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  a  certain  set  of  persons, 
who,  no  doubt,  with  pious  and  upright  intentions, 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption, and  to  reform  the  licentious  manners  both 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  But,  as  the  best 
things  may  be  abused,  so  this  reforming  spirit  in- 
flamed persons  that  were  but  ill  qualified  to  exert  it 
with  wisdom  and  success.  Many,  deluded  by  the 
suggestions  of  an  irregular  imagination,  and  an  ill 
informed  understanding,  or,  guided  by  principles 
and  views  of  a  still  more  criminal  nature,  spread 
abroad  new  and  singular  opinions,  false  visions,  tin* 
intelligible  maxims,  austere  precepts,  and  imprudent 

a  rare  and  sbming  instance  of  theological  moderation ;  and  it  vortbj  of 
a  serious  and  attentive  perusal* 

i  For  an  account  of  the  imputations  east  upon  the  divines  of  Jena,  and 
more  especially  on  Musacos,  see  a  judicious  and  solid  arork  of  the  latter, 
entitled,  Der  Jenuchen  ThfUgen  Jtutfuhrlicke  Erklarung*  Ice.  See 
also  Jo.  Georgii  Walebii  bttroductio  in  Controverria*  Ecclesi*  Luthe> 
tnut,  toL  i.  p.  405. 
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clamours  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  ;  all  cent.xvu. 
which  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  and  kin-  p^cRTr  [\] 
died  the  flames  of  contention  and  discord.     The  ■»■ 

commencement  of  pietism  was  indeed  laudable  and 
decent.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  pious  and  learned 
.Spener,  who,  by  the  private  societies  he  formed  at 
Francfort,  with  a  design  to  promote  vital  religion, 
roased  the  Lukewarm  from  their  indifference,  and 
excited  a  spirit  of  vigour  and  resolution  in  those 
who  had  been  satisfied  to  lament,  in  silence,  the 
progress  of  impiety.  The  remarkable  effect  of 
these  pious  meetings  was  increased  by  a  book  pub* 
lished  by  this  well  meaning  man,  under  the  title 
of  Pious  Desires,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  striking 
view  of  the  disorders  of  the  church,  and  propos- 
ed the  remedies  that  were  proper  to  heal  them. 
Many  persons  of  good  and  upright  intentions  were 
highly  pleased  both  with  the  proceedings  and  writ- 
ingsof  Spener,  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  had  the  cause  of  virtue  and  practical  religion 
truly  at  heart,  applauded  the  designs  of  this  good 
man,  though  an  apprehension  of  abuses  retained 
numbers  from  encouraging  them  openly.  These 
abuses  actually  happened.  The  remedies  propos- 
ed by  Spener  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  church, 
fell  into  unskilful  hands,  were  administered  with- 
out sagacity  or  prudence,  and  thus,  in  many  cases, 
proved  to  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  The 
religious  meetings  abovementioned,  or  the  colleges 
of  piety,  as  they  were  usually  called  by  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  tended  in  many  places 
to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  the  multitude  the  flames 
of  a  blind  and  intemperate  zeal,  whose  effects  were 
impetuous  and  violent,  instead  of  that  pure  and 
rational  love  of  God,  whose  fruits  are  benign  and 
peaceful.  Hence  complaints  arose  against  these  insti- 
tutions of  pietism,  as  if,  under  a  striking  appearance 
of  sanctity,  they  led  the  people  into  false  notions 
of  religion,  and  fomented,  in  those  who  were  of  a 
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cent.  xvu.  turbulent  and  violent  character,  the  seeds  and  prio- 
part  11'  ciples  of  mutiny  and  sedition. 

xxvil  These  first  complaints  would  have  been 


The 


tfauatLeip.  undoubtedly  hushed,  and  the  tumults  they  occa- 
**  sioned  would  have  subsided  by  degrees,  had  not 

the  contests  that  arose  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1689, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Certain  pious  and  learn* 
ed  professors  of  philosophy ,  and  particularly  Franck- 
ius,  Schadius,  and  Paulus  Antonius,  the  disciples 
of  Spener,  who  at  that  time  was  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendant  of  the  court  of  Saxony,  began  to  consider 
with  attention  the  defects  that  prevailed  in  the  or. 
dinary  method  of  instructing  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  ;  and  this  review  persuaded  them  of  the 
necessity  of  using  their  best  endeavours  to  supply 
what  was  wanting,  and  to  correct  what  was  amiss. 
For  this  purpose,  they  undertook  to  explain  in  their 
colleges  certain  books  of  holy  scripture,  in  order 
to  render  these  genuine  sources  of  religious  knowl- 
edge better  understood,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
practical  piety  and  vital  religion  in  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  The  novelty  'of  this  method  drew 
attention,  and  rendered  it  singularly  pleasing  to 
many  ;  accordingly,  these  lectures  were  much  fre- 
quented, and  their  effects  were  visible  in  the  lives 
and  conversations  of  several  persons,  whom  they 
seemed  to  inspire  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  import* 
ance  of  religion  and  virtue.  Whether  these  first 
effusions  oi  religious  fervour,  which  were,  in  them* 
selves,  most  certainly  laudable,  were  always  kept 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  reason  and  discretion, 
is  a  question  not  easily  decided.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  report  of  common  fame,  and  the  testimo- 
nies of  several  persons  of  great  weight,  this  was  by 
no  n.eans  the  case ;  and  many  things  were  both 
said  and  done  in  these  biblical  colleges,  as  they  were 
called,  which,  though  they  might  be  looked'upon* 
by  equitable  and  candid  judges,  as  worthy  of  tolera* 
tion  and  indulgence,  were  nevertheless  contrary  t» 
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custom,  andfar  from  being  consistent  with  prudence,  csmt.xva 
Hence  rumours  were  spread,  tumults  excited,  ani- 
mosities kindled,  and  the  matter  at  length  brought 
to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the  pious  and  learned  men 
abovementioned  were  indeed  declared  free  from 
the  errors  and  heresies  that  had  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  were  at  the  same  time  prohibited  from 
carrying  on  the  plan  of  religious  instruction  they 
had  undertaken  with  such  zeal.  It  was  during  these 
troubles  and  divisions  that  the  invidious  denomi- 
nation of  pietists  was  first  invented  ;  it  may  at 
least  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  commonly  known 
before  this  period.  It  was  at  first  applied  by  some 
giddy  and  inconsiderate  persons  to  those  who  fre- 
quented the  biblical  colleges,  and  lived  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations  that 
were  addressed  to  them  in  these  seminaries  of  piety. 
It  was  afterward  made  use  of  to  characterize  all 
those  who  were  either  distinguished  by  the  excess- 
ive austerity  of  their  manners,  or  who,  regardless  of 
truth  and  opinion,  were  only  intent  upon  practice, 
and  turned  the  whole  vigour  of  their  efforts  toward 
the  attainment  of  religious  feelings  and  habits.  But 
as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  those  denominations  by  which 
peculiar  sects  are  distinguished,  to  be  variously  and  - 
often  very  improperly  applied,  so  the  title  of  pietists 
was  frequently  given,  in  common  conversation,  to 
persons  of  eminent  wisdom  and  sanctity,  who  were 
equally  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to  truth  and 
their  love  of  piety ;  and,  not  seldom,  to  persons 
whose  motley  characters  exhibited  an  enormous 
mixture  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and  who 
deserved  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  better  than 
any  other  denomination. 

xxvul  This  contest  was  by  no  means  confined  to  tw  mm 
Leipsic,  but  diffused  its  contagion,  with  incredible  um. 
celerity,  through  all  the  lutheran  churches  in  the 
different  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  .  For, 
from  this  time,  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 

vol.  v.  39 
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cbvt.xvh.  where  lntheranism  was  professed,  there  started  up, 
pabt  ii!  all  of  a  sudden,  persons  of  various  ranks  and  pro- 
-  -  fessions,  of  both  sexes,  learned  and  illiterate,  who 
declared,  that  they  were  called,  by  a  divine  impulse, 
to  pull  up  iniquity  by  the  root,  to  restore  to  its 
primitive  lustre,  and  propagate  through  the  world, 
the  declining  cause  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  govern 
the  church  of  Christ  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by 
which  it  was  at  present  directed,  and  who,  partly  in 
their  writings,  and  partly  in  their  private  and  pub- 
lie  discourses,  pointed  out  the  means  and  measures 
that  were  necessary  to  bring  about  this  important 
revolution.  All  those,  who  were  struck  with  this 
imaginary  impulse,  unanimously  agreed,  that  noth- 
ing could  have  a  more  powerful  tendency  to  prop* 
agate  among  the  multitude  solid  knowledge,  pious 
feelings,  and  holy  habits,  than  those  private  meet- 
ings that  had  been  first  contrived  by  Spener,  and 
that  were  afterward  introduced  into  Leipsic.  Sev* 
eral  religious  assemblies  were  accordingly  formed 
in  various  places,  which,  though  they  differed  in 
some  circu  instances,  and  were  not  aU  conducted  and 
composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence, 
were  however  designed  to  promote  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  these  unusual, 
irregular,  an4  tumultuous  proceedings  filled,  with 
uneasy  and  alarming  apprehensions,  both  those  who 
where  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state.  These 
apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important  con- 
sideration, that  the  pious  and  well  meaning  persons, 
who  composed  these  assemblies,  had  indiscreetly 
admitted  into  their  community  a  parcel  of  extrava- 
gant and  hot  headed  fanatics,  who  foretold  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Babel,  by  which  they 
meant  the  lutheran  church,  terrified  the  populace 
with  fictitious  visions,  assumed  the  authority  of 
prophets  honoured  with  a  divine  commission,  ob- 
scured the  sublime  truths  of  religion  by  a  gloomy 
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kind  of  jargon  of  their  own  invention,  and  revived  cewt.xto. 
doctrines  that  had  long  before  been  condemned  by  i\c,rT  \t. 

the  church.     These  enthusiasts  also  asserted,  that    =rr 

die  millennium,  or  thousand  years  reign  of  the  saints 
on  earth,  mentioned  by  St.  John,  was  near  at  hand. 
They  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  wisest  establish, 
ments,  and  to  destroy  the  best  institutions,  and  de- 
sired that  the  power  of  preaching  and  administer- 
ing  public  instruction  might  be  given  promiscuous- 
ly to  all  sorts  of  persons.  Thus  was  the  lutheran 
church  torn  asunder  in  the  most  deplorable  man- 
ner, while  the  votaries  of  Rome  stood  by  and  be- 
held, with  a  secret  satisfaction,  these  unhappy  di- 
visions. The  most  violent  debates  arose  in  all  the 
lutheran  churches ;  and  persons,  whose  differences 
were  occasioned  rather  by  mere  words  and  ques- 
tions of  little  consequence,  than  by  any  doctrines 
or  institutions  of  considerable  importance,  attacked 
one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity  ;  and,  in 
many  countries,  severe  laws  were  at  length  enact- 
ed against  the  pietists* 

m  This  whole  matter  b  amply  illustrated  by  the  learned  Jo,  George 
Walehius  in  his  Intvductio  ad  Controvertia*,  vol.  ii.  and  Sii.  who  ex- 
hibits, successively,  the  various  aeenesof  this  deplorable  contest,  with 
a.yiew  of  the  principal  point*  that  were  controverted,  sod  bis  judgment 
concerning  each,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  writers  that  displayed 
their  talents  on  this  occasion.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  for  any  one 
man  to  give  an  ample  and  exact  history  of  this  contest,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  so  many  incidental  circumstances,  and  was,  upon  the  whole, 
of  such  a  tedious  and  complicated  nature.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wish* 
ed,  that  a  society  of  prudent  and  impartial  persons,  furnished  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  human  nature  and  political  transactions,  and  also 
with  proper  materials,  would  set  themselves  to  compose  the  history  of 
fietUm.  If  several  persons  were  employed  in  collecting  from  public 
records,  and  also  from  papers  that  lie  yet  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  the  events  which  happened  in  each  country  where  this  con* 
troversy  reigned  ;  and  if  these  materials,  thus  carefully  gathered  on  the 
spot,  were  put  in  the  hands  of  a  man  capable  of  digesting  the  whole; 
this  would  produce  a  most  interesting  and  useful  history. 
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cbtt. xrtL      xxnc.  These  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two  kinds, 
VaVt  II."  who,  by  their  different  manner  of  proceeding,  de* 

= -='  serve  to  be  placed  in  two  distinct  classes.    One 

aSrt^ff*  sect  of  these  practical  reformers  proposed  to  carry 
2?  tSTSi  on  their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into 
**"  *  Util  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  government  that 
were  established  in  the  iutheran  church.  The  other 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  promote  the  progress  of  real  piety  among  the  In* 
therans,  without  making  considerable  alterations  in 
their  doctrine,  and  changing  the  whole  form  of  their 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  polity.  The  former 
had  at  their  head  the  learned  and  pious  Spener,  who, 
in  the  year  1691,  removed  from  Dresden  to  Berlin, 
and  whose  sentiments  were  adopted  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  new  academy  at  Hall ;  and  particularly 
by  Franckius  and  Paulus  Antonius,  who  had  been 
invited  thither  from  Leipsic,  where  they  began  to 
be  suspected  of  pietism.  Though  few  pretended 
to  treat  either  with  indignation  or  contempt  the  in- 
tentions and  purpose  of  these  good  men,  which 
indeed  none  could  despise  without  affecting  to  ap- 
pear the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and  virtue,  yet 
many  eminent  divines,  and  more  especially  the  pro- 
fessors and  pastors  of  Wittemberg,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  laudable  purpose,  sev- 
eral maxims  were  adopted,  and  certain  raeasuresem- 
ployed,  that  were  prejudicial  to  the  truth,  and  also 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  Hence 
they  looked  on  themselves  as  obliged  to  proceed 
publicly,  first  against  Spener,  in  the  year  1695,  aod 
afterward  against  his  disciples  and  adherents,  as 
the  inventors  and  promoters  of  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous opinions.  These  debates  are  of  a  recent 
date ;  so  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
more  particularly  how  far  the  principles  of  equity, 
moderation,  and  candour  influenced  the  conduct 
and  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, may  easily  receive  a  satisfactory  information* 
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These  debates  turned  upon  a  variety  of  cent.xvi* 
points ;  and  therefore  the  matter  of  them  cannot  be  "^  J£ 
comprehended  under  any  one  general  head.  If  we  »- 

consider  them  indeed  in  relation  to  their  origin,  "SSfSSEZi 
and  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them,  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  some  fixed 
principles.  It  is  well  known,  that  those  who  had 
the  advancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart, 
were  possessed  of  a  notion,  that  no  order  of  men 
contributed  more  to  retard  its  progress  than  the 
clergy,  whose  peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate 
and  promote  it.  Looking  upon  this  as  the  root  of 
the  evil,  it  was  but  natural  that  their  plans  of  ref- 
ormation should  begin  here ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
laid  it  down  as  an  essential  principle,  that  none 
should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  but  such  as 
bad  received  a  proper  education,  were  distinguish. 
ed  by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  N 
had  hearts  filled  with  divine  lave.  Hence  they  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  reformation  of 
the  schools  of  divinity ;  and  they  explained  clear- 
ly enough  what  they  meant  by  this  reformation, 
which  consisted  in  the  following  points ;  that  the 
systematical  theology,  which  reigned  in  the  acade- 
mies, and  was  composed  of  intricate  and  disputable 
doctrines,  and  obscure  and  unusual  forms  of  ex- 
pression, should  be  totally  abolished ;  that  polemi- 
cal divinity,  which  comprehended  the  controversies 
subsisting  between  christians  of  different  commun- 
ions, should  be  less  eagerly  studied,  and  less  fre- 
quently treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected ;  that 
all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  human  learning  with 
divine  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefully  avoided  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  who  were  designed 
for  the  ministry,  should  be  accustomed,  from  their 
early  youth,  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures ;  that  they  should  be  taught  a  plain  sys- 
tem of  theology,  drawn  from  these  unerring  sources 
of  truth ;  and  that  the  whole  course  of  their  educa- 
tion was  to  be  so  directed,  as  to  render  them  use- 
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oEifT.xYii.  fill  in  life,  by  the  practical  power  of  their  doctrine 
and  the  commanding  influence  of  their  example. 
As  these  maxims  were  propagated  with  the  greatest 
industry  and  zeal,  and  were  explained  inadvertently 
by  some,  without  those  restrictions  which  prudence 
seemed  to  require ;  these  professed  patrons  and  re- 
vivers of  piety  were  suspected  of  designs  that  could 
not  but  render  them  obnoxious  to  censure.  They 
were  supposed  to  despise  philosophy  and  learning, 
to  treat  with  indifference,  and  even  to  renounce,  all 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  relig- 
ious truth,  to  disapprove  of  the  zeal  and  labours  of 
those  who  defended  it  against  such  as  either  cor- 
rupted  or  opposed  it,  and  to  place  the  whole  of  their 
theology  in  certain  vague  and  incoherent  declama- 
tions concerning  the  duties  of  morality.  Hence 
arose  those  famous  disputes  concerning  the  use  of 
philosophy  and  the  value  of  human  learning,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  interests  of  religion ; 
the  dignity  and  usefulness  oi  systematic  theology ; 
the  necessity  of  polemic  divinity  ;  the  excellence 
of  the  mystic  system ;  and  also  concerning  the  true 
method  of  instructing  the  people. 

The  second  great  object  that  employed  the  zeal 
and  attention  of  the  persons  now  under  considera- 
tion, was,  that  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  should 
not  only,  for  the  future,  receive  such  an  academi- 
cal education  as  would  tend  rather  to  solid  utility 
than  to  mere  speculation ;  but  also  tliat  they  should 
dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  exhibit  the  most  striking  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  considered 
in  itself,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  highly  laud- 
able,  not  only  gave  occasion  to  several  new  regu- 
lations, designed  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  stu- 
dious youth,  to  inspire  them  with  pious  sentiments, 
and  to  excite  in  them  holy  resolutions ;  but  also 
produced  another  maxim,  which  was  a  lasting 
source  of  controversy  and  debate,  viz.  "  That  no 
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person,  that  was  flot  himself  a  model  of  piety  and  cekt.xto 
-divine  love,  was  qualified  to  be  a  public  teacher  of  " 

piety,  or  a  guide  to  others  in  the  way  of  salvation." 
This  opinion  was  considered  by  many  as  deroga- 
tory from  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  word  of 
God,  which  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  divine  influ- 
ence by  the  vices  of  its  ministers ;  and  as  a  sort  of 
revival  of  the  long  exploded  errors  of  the  donatists ; 
and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  nature  was,  the  imprudence  of  some 
pietists,  who  inculcated  and  explained  it,  without 
those  restrictions  that  were  necessary  to  render  it 
unexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intri- 
cate debates  concerning  the  following  questions ; 
"  Whether  the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a 
wicked  man  can  be  termed  theology ;"  "  whether 
a  vicious  person  can,  in  effect,  attain  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  religion ;"  "  how  for  the  office  and 
ministry  of  an  impious  ecclesiastic  can  be  pronounc- 
ed salutary  and  efficacious ;"  "  whether  a  licentious 
and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  susceptible  of  illumi- 
nation ;"  and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 

xxxr.  These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went  yet 
further.  In  order  to  render  the  ministry  of  their 
pastors  as  successful  as  possible,  in  rousing  men 
from  their  indolence,  and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of 
corruption  and  immorality,  they  judged  two  things 
indispensably  necessary.  The  first  was,  to  suppress 
entirely,  in  the  course  of  public  instruction,  and 
more  especially  in  that  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
certain  maxims  and  phrases  which  the  corruption 
of  men  leads  them  frequently  to  interpret  in  a  man- 
ner favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  their  passions. 
Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pietists,  were  the  fol- 
lowing propositions ;  no  man  is  able  to  attain  to  that 
perfection  which  the  divine  law  requires  ;  good  works 
ore  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;  in  the  act  ofjustu 
jication,  on  the  part  of  man.,  faith  alone  is  concern* 
<?rf,  without  good  works.     Many  however  were  ap- 
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cent.xvo.  prehensive  that,  by  the  suppf£4ton  of  these  prop- 

T.   11.  '  *      *  M  "      * 

PART  XI. 


sbct.  11.  QSitj0T1S)  truth  itself  must  suffer  deeply  ;  and  that 
the  christian  religion,  deprived  thus  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  would  be  exposed,  naked  and  defence- 
less, to  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries.  The  second 
step  they  took,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their 
plans  of  reformation,  was  to  form  new  rules  of  life 
and  manners,  much  more  rigorous  and  austere  than 
those  which  had  been  formerly  practised ;  and  to 
place  in  the  class  of  sinful  and  unlawful  gratifica- 
tions several  kinds  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 
which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  innocent 
in  themselves,  and  which  could  only  become  good 
or  evil  in  consequence  of  the  respective  characters 
of  those  who  used  them  with  prudence,  or  abused 
them  with  intemperance.  Thus,  dancing,  panto- 
mimes,  public  sports,  theatrical  diversions,  the  read- 
ing of  humorous  and  comical  books,  with  several 
other  kinds  of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were 
prohibited  by  the  pietists,  as  unlawful  and  unseem- 
ly ;  and  therefore  by  no  means  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture. Many  however  thought  this  rule  of  moral 
discipline  by  far  too  rigid  and  severe ;  and  thus 
was  revived  the  ancient  contests  of  the  schoolmen, 
concerning  the  famous  question,  whether  any  hu- 
man actions  are  truly  indifferent^  i.  e.  equally  re- 
moved from  moral  good  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
moral  evil  on  the  other ;  and  whether \  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  not  true,  that  all  actions,  whatever,  must 
be  either  considered  as  goody  or  as  evil.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  was  attended  with  a  variety 
of  debates  upon  the  several  points  of  the  prohibi- 
tion now  mentioned ;  and  these  debates  were  often 
carried  on  with  animosity  and  bitterness,  and  very 
rarely  with  that  precision,  temper,  and  judgment 
that  the  nicety  of  the  matters  in  dispute  required. 
The  third  thing,  on  which  the  pietists  insisted,  was, 
that  beside  the  stated  meetings  tor  public  worship, 
private  assemblies  should  be  held  for  prayer  and 
other  religious  exercises.      But  many  were  of 
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opinion,  that  the  cause  of  true  piety  and  virtue  was  cknt.xth. 
rather  endangered  than  promoted  by  these  assem-  "art  \\\ 
blies ;  and  experience  and  observation  seemed  to  ^ 

confirm  this  opinion.  It  would  be  both  endless  and 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  little  disputes  that 
arose  from  the  appointment  of  these  private  assem- 
blies, and,  in  general,  from  the  notions  entertained, 
and  the  measures  pursued  by  the  pietists*  It  is 
nevertheless  proper  to  observe,  that  the  lenity  and 
indulgence  shown  by  these  people  to  persons  whose 
opinions  were  erroneous,  and  whose  errors  were,  by 
no  means,  of  an  indifferent  nature,  irritated  their 
adversaries  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  made  many 
suspect,  that  the  pietists  laid  a  much  greater  stress 
upon  practice  than  upon  belief,  and,  separating 
what  ought  ever  to  be  inseparably  joined  together, 
held  virtuous  manners  in  higher  esteem  than  re- 
ligious truth.  Amidst  the  prodigious  numbers 
that  appeared  in  these  controversies,  it  was  not  at 
all  surprising,  if  the  variety  of  their  characters,  ca«< 
parities,  and  views,  be  duly  considered,  that  some 
were  chargeable  with  imprudence,  others  with  in* 
temperate  zeal,  and  that  many,  to  avoid  what  they 
looked  upon  as  unlawful,  fell  injudiciously  into  the 
opposite  extreme. 

xxxii.  The  other  class  of  pietists  already  men-  The*  m** 
tkmed,  whose  reforming  views  extended  so  far  as  !£»»  «*£ 
to  change  the  system  of  doctrine  and  the  form  of  mS.S^n 
ecclesiastical  government  that  were  established  in  < 
the  lutheran  church,  comprehended  persons  of  va- 
rious characters  and  different  ways  of  thinking. 

■These  debutes  were  first  collected, and  also needlessly multiplied*  by 
Sehelgrtgtus,  in  his  Syiwptit  Controvertiarum  tub  pictatU  pratextu 
vtotarum,  which  was  published,  in  the  year  1701,  in  Svo.  The  reader 
will  also  find  the  arguments,  used  by  the  contending  parties  in  this  dis- 
pute, judiciously  summed  op  in  two  different  works  of  Langius,  the  one 
entitled,  AntibaHtanu  g  and  the  other  the  Middbrmay  ;  the  former  com- 
posed in  Latin,  the  latter  in  German.  See  also  the  TimrthtiH  Terimtu 
of  Val.  Ern.  Loscherns . 

VOL.  V*  40 
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cEKT.xni.  Some  of  them  were  totally  destitute  of  reason  and 
part  "'.  judgment ;  their  errors  were  the  reveries  of  a  dis* 
"A  ordered  brain ;  and  they  were  rather  to  be  consid- 

ered as  lunatics  than  as  heretics.  Others  were  less 
extravagant,  and  tempered  the  singular  notions, 
they  had  derived  from  reading  or  meditation,  with 
a  certain  mixture  of  the  important  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  religion.  We  shall  mention  but  a  few  per- 
sons of  this  class,  and  those  only  who  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  their  superior  merit  and 
reputation. 

Among  these  was  Godfrey  Arnold,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  tolerable  parts, 
and  richly  endowed  with  that  natural  and  unaffect- 
ed eloquence,  which  is  so  wonderfully  adapted  to 
touch  and  to  persuade.  This  man  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church  toward  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  by  a  variety  of  theological  productions, 
that  were  full  of  new  and  singular  opinions ;  and 
more  especially  by  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  which 
he  had  the  assurance  to  impose  upon  the  public,  as  a 
work  composed  with  candour  and  impartiality.  His 
natural  complexion  was  dark,  melancholy,  and  aus- 
tere ;  and  these  seeds  of  fanaticism  were  so  expand- 
ed and  nourished  by  the  perusal  of  the  mystic  writ- 
ers, that  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  his 
breast,  and  broke  forth  in  his  conduct  and  writings 
with  peculiar  vehemence.  He  looked  upon  the 
mystics  as  superior  to  all  other  writers,  nay,  as  the 
only  depositaries  of  true  wisdom ;  reduced  the  whole 
of  religion  to  certain  internal  feelings  and  motions, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea ;  neglect- 
ed entirely  the  study  of  truth  ;  and  employed  the 
whole  power  of  his  genius  and  eloquence  in  enu- 
merating, deploring,  and  exaggerating,  the  vices 
and  corruptions  of  human  nature.  If  it  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  first  and  most  essential  ob- 
ligation of  an  historian  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
partiality,  and  neither  to  be  influenced  by  personal 
attachments  nor  by  private  resentment  in  the  recital 
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of  facts,  it  must  be  fairly  acknowledged,  that  no  cu"  xvn. 
man  could  be  less  fit  for  writing  history  than  Arnold,  mkt  i  V. 
His  whole  history,  as  eveiy  one  must  see  who  looks  *— ■■■  - 
into  it  with  the  smallest  degree  of  attention,  is  the 
production  of  a  violent  spirit,  and  is  dictated  by  a 
vehement  antipathy  against  the  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  lutheran  church.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  influences  the  judgment,  and 
directs  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  this  historian, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  work,  is,  that 
all  the  abuses  and  corruptions,  that  have  found  ad- 
mittance into  the  church  since  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, have  been  introduced  by  its  ministers  and  rul- 
ers, men  of  vicious  and  abandoned  characters.  From 
this  principle,  he  draws  the  following  goodly  con- 
sequence ;  that  all  those  who  opposed  the  measures 
of  the  clergy,  or  felt  their  resentment,  were  persons 
of  distinguished  sanctity  and  virtue ;  and  that  such, 
on  thf  contrary,  as  either  favoured  the  ministers  * 
of  the  church,  or  were  favoured  by  them,  were 
strangers  to  the  spirit  of  true  and  genuine  piety. 
Hence  proceeded  Arnold's  unaccountable  partialis 
ty  in  favour  of  almost  all  that  bore  the  denomina- 
tion of  heretics  ;°  whom  he  defended  with  the  ut- 
most zeal,  without  having  always  understood  their 
doctrine,  and,  in  some  cases,  without  having  even 
examined  their  arguments.  This  partiality  was 
highly  detrimental  to  his  reputation,  and  rendered 
his  history  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  censure.  He 
did  not  however  continue  in  this  way  of  thinking ; 
but,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  per* 
ceived  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  led  by 
the  impetuosity  of  his  passions  and  the  contagious 
influence  of  pernicious  examples.     This  sense  of  . 

0CJ*  °  Arnold's  history  is  thus  entitled,  Hhtwia  Eccletiattica  et  ffer- 
etica.  Dr.  Mosheim's  aeeount  of  this  learned  man  is  drawn  up  with 
mneh  severity,  and  perhaps  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  partiality.  See 
the  life  of  Arnold  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
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csMT.xtiL  his  mistakes  corrected  the  vehemence  of  his  natur- 
»1bt  "."  al  temper  and  the  turbulence  of  his  party  spirit,  so 

that,  as  we  learn  from  witnesses  worthy  of  credit, 

he  became  at  last  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  pattern  of 
moderation.1* 

xxxiiL  Arnold  was  far  surpassed  in  fanatical  ma- 
lignity and  insolence  by  John  Conrad  Dippelius,  a 
Hessian  divine,  who  assumed  the  denomination  of 
the  Christian  Democritus,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
simple  by  a  variety  of  productions,  and  excited  con- 
siderable tumults  and  commotions  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century.  This  vain,  supercilious, 
and  arrogant  doctor,  who  seemed  formed  by  nature 
for  a  satyrist  and  a  buffoon,  instead  of  proposing  any 
new  system  of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline,  was 
solely  employed  in  overturning  those  that  were  re- 
ceived in  the  protestant  church.  His  days  were 
principally  spent  in  throwing  out  sarcasms  and  in- 
vectives against  all  denominations  of  christians;  and 
the  lutherans,  to  whose  communion  he  belonged, 
were  more  especially  the  objects  of  his  raillery  and 
derision,  which,  on  many  occasions,  spared  not 
those  things  that  had  formerly  been  looked  upon  as 
the  most  respectable  and  sacred.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  he  had  formed  any  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notions  of  the  doctrines  he  taught ;  since,  in 
his  views  of  tilings,  the  power  of  imagination  dom- 
ineered evidently  over  the  dictates  of  right  reason 
and  common  sense.  But,  if  he  really  understood 
the  religious  maxims  he  was  propagating,  he  had 
not  certainly  the  talent  of  rendering  them  clear  and 
perspicuous  to  others ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
ambiguous  and  obscure  titan  the  expressions  under 
which  they  are  conveyed,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  supported.  A  man  must  have 
the  gift  of  divination  to  be  able  to  deduce  a  regular 

*  See  Coleri  Vita  Arnotdi.    Jfoweau  Diction.  Hittor.  et  Critique, 
torn,  i.  J*.  415. 
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and  consistent  system  of  doctrine  from  the  various  cekt.xyii. 
productions  of  this  incoherent  and  unintelligible  "rt  "". 

writer,  who  was  a  chymist  into  the  bargain,  and ; 

whose  brain  seems  to  have  been  heated  into  a  high 
degree  of  fermentation  by  the  fire  of  the  elaborato- 
ry.  If  the  rude,  motley,  and  sarcastical  writings  of 
this  wrongheaded  reformer  should  reach  posterity, 
it  will  be  certainly  a  just  matter  of  surprise  to  our 
descendants,  that  a  considerable  number  of  their  an- 
cestors should  have  been  so  blind  as  to  choose  for  a 
model  of  genuine  piety,  and  a  teacher  of  religion,  a 
man  who  had  audaciously  violated  the  first  and  most 
essential  principles  of  solid  piety  and  sound  sense.* 

xxmv.  The  mild  and  gentle  temper  of  John  Wil-  The  inns. 
liam  Petersen,  minister  and  first  member  of  the  enaorpW 
ecclesiastical  consistory  of  Lunenburg,  distinguish-  "*' 
ed  him  remarkably  from  the  fiery  enthusiast  now 
mentioned.  But  the  mildness  of  this  good  natured 
ecclesiastic  was  accompanied  with  a  want  of  reso- 
lution, that  might  be  called  weakness,  and  a  certain 
floridness  and  warmth  of  imagination,  that  rendered 
him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  illusion  himself,  and 
every  way  proper  to  lead  others  innocently  into  er- 
ror. Of  this  he  gave  a  very  remarkable  specimen 
in  the  year  1691,  by  maintaining  publicly  that 
Rosamond  Juliana,  countess  of  Asseburg,  whose 
disordered  brain  suggested  to  her  the  most  roman- 
tic and  chimerical  notions,  was  honoured  with  a 
vision  of  the  Deity,  and  commissioned  to  make  a 

*  His  works  were  all  published,  in  the  year  1747,  in  five  volumes  in  4to. 
and  his  memory  is  still  highly  honoured  and  respeeted  by  mauy,  who 
consider  him  as  having  been,  in  his  day,  an  eminent  teacher  of  true 
piety  and  wisdom.  No  kind  of  authors  find  sueh  zealous  readers  and 
patrons  as  those  who  deal  largely  in  invective,  and  swell  themselves,  by 
a  vain  self  sufficiency,  into  an  imagined  superiority  over  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Beside,  Dippelius  was  an  excellent  chymist  and  a  good  physician ; 
and  this  procured  him  many  friends  and  admirers,  as*AU  men  are  fond 
of  riches  and  long  life,  and  these  two  sciences  were  supposed  to  lead  to 
the  one  and  to  the  other. 
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zvii.  new  declaration  of  his  will  Co  mankind.  He  also 
"Vt  ii".  revived  and  propagated  openly  the  obsolete  doc- 
~ trine  of  the  millennium,  which  Rosamond  had  con- 
firmed by  her  pretended  authority  from  above. 
This  first  error  produced  many ;  for  error  is  fertile, 
especially  in  those  minds  where  imagination  has 
spurned  the  yoke  of  reason,  and  considers  all  its 
airy  visions  as  solid  and  important  discoveries. 
Accordingly,  Petersen  went  about  prophesying 
with  his  wife/  who  also  gave  herself  out  for  a  kind 
of  oracle,  and  boasted  of  her  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  heaven.  They  talked  of  a  general 
restitution  of  all  things,  at  which  grand  and  solemn 
period  all  intelligent  beings  were  to  be  restored  to 
happiness,  the  gates  of  hell  opened,  and  wicked 
men,  together  with  evil  spirits,  delivered  from  the 
guilt,  power,  and  punishment  of  sin.  They  sup- 
posed that  two  distinct  natures,  and  both  of  them 
human,  were  united  in  Christ;  one  assumed  in 
heaven  before  the  reformation  of  this  globe,  the 
other  derived  upon  earth,  from  the  Virgin  Mary. 
These  opinions  were  swallowed  down  by  many 
among  the  multitude,  and  were  embraced  by  some 
of  superior  rank;  they  met  however  with  great  op- 
position,  and  were  refuted  by  a  considerable  num. 
ber  of  writers,  to  whom  Petersen,  who  was  amply 
furnished  with  leisure  and  eloquence,  made  volu- 
minous replies.  In  the  year  1692,  he  was  at  length 
deposed  ;  and,  from  that  period,  passed  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  a  rural  retreat  in  the  territory 
of  Magdeburg,  where  he  cheered  his  solitude  by 
epistolary  commerce,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  composition  and  study.' 

*  Her  name  was  Johanna  Eleonora  a  Meriaa. 

•  Petersen  wrote  his  life  in  German,  and  it  was  first  published  in  ivo. 
In  1717.  Hit  wife  added  her  life  to  it  by  waj  of  supplement,  in  the  year 
1718.  These  pieees  of  biography  will  satisfy  such  as  are  desirous  of  a 
particular  account  of  the  character,  manners,  and  talents,  of  Due  extra. 
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xxxv.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether  John  cent.xvu, 
Caspar  Schade  and  George  Bosms  may  be  associ-  sPEAcRrT  \\. 
ated  properly  with  the  persons  now  mentioned.  ; 
They  were  both  good  men,  full  of  zeal  for  the  hap- 
piness and  salvation  of  their  brethren ;  but  their 
zeal  was  neither  directed  by  prudence,  nor  tem- 
pered with  moderation.  The  former,  who  was 
minister  at  Berlin,  propagated  several  notions  that 
seemed  crude  and  uncouth ;  and,  in  the  year  1697, 
inveighed  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  against  the 
custom  that  prevails  in  the  lutheran  church,  of  con- 
fessing privately  to  the  clergy.  These  violent  re- 
monstrances excited  great  commotions,  and  were 
even  attended  with  popular  tumults.  Bosius  per- 
formed the  pastoral  functions  at  Soraw ;  and  to 
awaken  sinners  from  their  security,  and  prevent 
their  treating,  with  negligence  and  indifference,  in- 
terests that  are  most  important  by  being  eternal, 
denied  that  God  would  continue  always  propitious 
and  placable  with  respect  to  those  offenders,  whose 
incorrigible  obstinacy  he  had  foreseen  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  or  that  he  would  offer  them  beyond  a  cer- 
tain period,  marked  in  his  decrees,  those  succours 
of  grace  that  are  necessary  to  salvation.  This  tenet, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  grave  divines,  seemed 
highly  injurious  to  the  boundless  mercy  of  God, 
and  was  accordingly  refuted  and  condemned  in  sev- 
eral treatises ;  it  found  nevertheless  an  eminent 
patron  and  defender  in  the  learned  Rechenbelg, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leipsic,  not  to  mention 
others  of  less  note,  who  appeared  in  its  behalf/ 

xxxvl  Among  the  controversies  of  inferior  note  ^ 

that  divided  the  lutheran  church,  we  shall  first  jp^KJJ"0 
mention  those  that  broke  out  between  the  doctors  5^|2£?r 

•  Tubingen  and 
Giewen. 

•rdintry  pair.  For  an  account  of  the  trouble*  they  excited  at  Lunen- 
burg, tee  Jo.  MoHeri,  Cimbria  Idierata,  torn.  ii.  p.  630,  the  UntchuU 
ifijw  JSTachricktm,  A.  1748,  p.  974.    A.  1749,  p.  30— S00  et  pw»m, 

*8ec  WftlehinYs  Introdvctb  ad  fttmtr&eerrn'a*,  p.  1,  cap.  i v. 
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cbnt.xvil  of  Tubingen  and  Giessen  so  early  as  the  year  1616. 
pIrt'  m".  The  principal  part  of  this  debate  related  to  the 

■ -•  abasement  and  humiliation,  or,  to  what  divines  call, 

the  exinanition  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  great  point 
was  to  know  in  what  this  exinanition  properly  con- 
sisted, and  what  was  the  precise  nature  and  char- 
acteristic of  this  singular  situation ;  that  the  man 
Christ  possessed,  even  in  the  most  dreadful  periods 
of  his  abasement,  the  divine  properties  and  attri- 
butes he  had  received  in  consequence  of  the  hypos- 
tatic union,  was  unanimously  agreed  on  by  both 
of  the  contending  parties ;  but  they  differed  in  their 
sentiments  relating  to  this  subtile  and  intricate  ques- 
tion, Whether  Christ,  during  his  mediatorial  suffer- 
ings and  sacerdotal  state,  really  suspended  the  ex- 
ertion of  these  attributes,  or  only  concealed  this  ex- 
ertion from  the  vtew  of  mortals.  The  latter  was 
maintained  by  the  doctors  of  Tubingen,  while  those 
of  Giessen  were  inclined  to  think,  that  the  exer- 
tion of  the  divine  attributes  was  really  suspended 
in  Christ  during  his  humiliation  and  sufferings. 
This  main  question  was  followed  by  others,  which 
were  much  more  subtile  than  important,  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  God  is  present  with  all 
his  works,  the  reasons  and  foundation  of  this  uni- 
versal presence,  the  true  cause  of  the  omnipresence 
of  Christ's  body,  and  others  of  a  like  intricate  and 
unintelligible  nature.  The  champions  that  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  side  of  the  doctors  of 
Tubingen  were,  Lucas  Osiander,  Melchior  Nico- 
las, and  Theodore  Thummius.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  those  that  adopted  the  cause  of  the  divines 

'  of  Giessen  were,  Balthazar,  Menzer,  and  Justus 

Feverborn.  The  contest  was  carried  bn  with  zeal, 
learning,  and  sagacity  ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
one  could  add,  that  it  was  managed  with  wisdom, 
dignity,  and  moderation.  This  indeed  was  far 
from  being  the  case ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  age,  that  many  things  were  now  treat- 
ed with  indulgence,  or  beheld  with  approbation, 
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which  the  wisdom  and  decency  of  succeeding  times  oknt.xto. 
have  justly  endeavoured  to  discountenance  ana  cor- 
rect. In  order  to  terminate  these  disagreeable  con- 
tests, the  Saxon  divines  were  commanded,  by  their 
sovereign,  to  offer  themselves  as  arbitrators  be. 
tween  the  contending  parties  in  the  year  1624 ;  their 
arbitration  was  accepted,  but  it  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute to  decide  the  matters  in  debate*  Their  de. 
cisions  were  vague  and  ambiguous,  and  were  there- 
fore adapted  to  satisfy  none  of  the  parties.  They 
declared,  that  they  could  not  entirely  approve  of 
the  doctrine- of  either ;  but  insinuated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  certain  degree  of  preference  was  due  to 
the  opinions  maintained  by  the  doctors  of  Giessen.* 
Those  of  Tubingen  rejected  the  decision  of  the 
Saxon  arbitrators  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
divines  of  Giessen  would  have  appealed  from  it  al- 
so, had  not  the  public  calamities,  in  which  Germa- 
ny began  to  be  involved  at  this  time,  suspended  this 
miserable  contest,  by  imposing  silence  upon  the 
disputants,  and  leaving  them  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  respective  opinions. 


xxxvu.  Before  the  cessation  of  the  controversy   ti^ 
now  mentioned,  a  new  one  was  occasioned,  in  the  ^^jS 
year  1621,  by  the  writings  of  Herman  Rathman,  ?"*  ' 
minister  at  Dantzic,  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  some 
learning,  and  a  zealous  patron  and  admirer  of 
Arndt's  famous  book  concerning  true  Christiani- 
ty. This  good  man  was  suspected  by  his  colleague 
Corvinus,  and  several  others,  of  entertaining  sen- 
timents derogatory  from  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  sacred  writings.     These  suspicions  they  deriv- 
ed from  a  book  he  published,  in  the  year  1621, 
Concerning  Christ' }s  Kingdom  of  Grace,  which,  ac- 
cording  to  the  representations  of  his  adversaries! 

«  Jo-  Wolf.  Jaeger.  HiUor*  Eccle$.  et  PoUt-  Arc  xvii.  Decenru  iU.p. 
639.    Christ.  Eberh.  Weifmanni  Histor*  EcclenaM.  S*c.  xvii.  p.  1178. 
Walehins,  loc.  ctf.  p.  206.    See  also  Caroli  Arnold,  and  the  other  writ* 
ers,  who  have  written  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  these  time*. 
VOL.    V.  41 
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csnt.xto.  contained  the  following  doctrine ;  "  That  the  word 
of  God,  as  it  stands  in  the  sacred  writings,  hath  no 
innate  power  to  illuminate  the  mind,  to  excite  in  it 
a  principle  of  regeneration,  and  thus  to  turn  it  to 
God  ;  that  the  external  word  showeth  indeed  the 
way  to  salvation,  but  cannot  effectually  lead  men 
to  it ;  but  that  God  himself,  by  the  ministry  of 
another,  and  an  internalword,  works  such  a  change 
in  the  minds  of  men,  as  is  necessary  to  render  them 
agreeable  in  his  sight,  and  enables  them  to  please 
him  by  their  words  and  actions,"     This  doctrine 
was  represented  by  Corvinus  and  his  associates 
as  the   same  which  had  been  formerly  held  by 
Schwenckfeld,  and  was  professed  by  the  mystics 
in  general.     But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  with  attention  the  various  writings  of  Rath- 
man  on  this  subject,  must  soon  be  convinced,  that 
his  adversaries  either  misunderstood  his  true  sen- 
timents, or  wilfully  misrepresented  them.  His  real 
doctrine  may  be  comprised  in  the  four  following 
points ;  "  First,  that  the  divine  word,  contained 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  healing  the  minds  of  men,  and  bringing  them 
to  God ;  but  that,  secondly,  cannot  exert  this  pow- 
er in  the  minds  of  corrupt  men,  who  resist  its  di- 
vine operation  and  influence ;  and  that  of  conse- 
quence, thirdly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
word  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  some  ftivine 
energy,  which  may  prepare  the  minds  of  sihners 
to  receive  it,  and  remove  those  impediments*  that 
oppose  its  efficacy  ;  and  fourthly,  that  it  is  by  the 
power  of  the  holy  spirit,  or  internal  word,  that*  the 
external  word  is  rendered  incapable  of  exerting  its 
efficacy  in  enlightening  and  sanctifying  the  mil  " 
of  men."w    There  is  indeed  some  difference 

*  See  Mollerus's  Cimbria  Literate^  torn.  iii.  p.  559*  HartkncJ 
German  work,  entitled,  Preuatische  Kirchen  GetchicKte,  book,  iti  J 
▼iii.  p.  818-    Arnold's  Kirchen  und  JCetxer  Hitfrie,  p.  iii*  «k.  ivi.  p. 
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tween  these  opinions  and  the  doctrine  commonly  cent.xvu. 
received  in  the  lutheran  church,  relating  to  the  5m  !!.' 
efficacy  of  the  divine  word  ;  but  a  careful  perusal  ===~ 
of  the  writings  of  Rathman  on  this  subject,  and  a 
eandid  examination  of  his  inaccurate  expressions, 
will  persuade  the  impartial  reader,  that  this  differ- 
enee  is  neither  great  nor  important ;  and  he  will 
only  perceive,  that  this  pious  man  had  not  the  tal- 
ent of  expressing  his  notions  with  order,  perspi- 
cuity, and  precision.  However  that  may  have 
been,  this  contest  grew  more  general  from  day  to 
day,  and  at  length  extended  its  polemic  influence 
through  the  whole  luther&n  church,  the  greatest 
part  of  whose  members  followed  the  example  of 
the  Saxon  doctors  in  condemning  Rathman,  while 
a  considerable  number,  struck  with  the  lustre  of 
his  piety,  and  persuaded  of  the  innocence  of  his 
doctrine,  espoused  his  cause.  In  the  year  1628, 
when  this  controversy  was  at  the  greatest  height, 
Rathman  died,  and  then  the  warmth  and  animosity 
of  the  contending  parties  subsided  gradually,  and 
at  length  ceased. 

xxxvm.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  the  true  end  tt5S£e9IV 
of  history,  as  well  as  to  all  principles  of  candour 
and  equity,  to  swell  this  enumeration  of  the  con- 
troversies that  divided  the  lutheran  church,  with 
the  private  disputes  of  certain  individuals  concern- 
ing some  particular  points  of  doctrine  and  worship. 
Some  writers  have  indeed  followed  this  method, 
not  so  much  with  a  design  to  enrich  their  histories 
with  a  multitude  of  facts,  And*  to  show  men  and 
opinions  in  all  their  various  aspects,  as  with  a  view 
to  render  the  lutherans  ridiculous  or  odious.  In 
the  happiest  times,  and  in  the  best  modelled  com- 
munities, there  will  always  remain  sufficient  marks 
of  human  imperfection,  and  abundant  sources  of 
private  contention,  at  least  in  the  imprudence  and 
mistakes  of  some,  and  the  impatience  and  severity 
of  others ;  but  it  must  betray  a  great  want  of  sound 
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cbmt^vii.  judgment,  as  well  as  of  candour  and  impartiality, 
"  it  "'.  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the  state  and  charac- 
"  ter  of  a  whole  church  upon  such  particular  instances 

of  imperfection  and  error.  Certain  singular  opinions 
and  modes  of  expression  were  censured  by  many 
in  the  writings  of  Tarnovius  and  Afielman,  two 
divines  of  Rostoch,  who  were  otherwise  men  of 
distinguished  merit.  This  however  will  surprise 
us  less,  when  we  consider  that  these  doctors  often 
expressed  themselves  improperly,  when  their  sea* 
timents  were  just ;  and  that,  when  their  expres- 
sions were  accurate  and  proper,  they  were  frequent- 
ly misunderstood  by  those  who  pretended  to  cen- 
sure them.  Joachim  Lutkeman,  a  man  whose  rep- 
utation was  considerable,  and,  in  many  respects, 
well  deserved,  took  it  into  his  head  to  deny  that 
Christ  remained  true  man  during  the  three  days 
that  intervened  between  his  death  and  resurrection. 
This  sentimentappeared  highly  erroneous  to  many; 
hence  arose  a  contest,  which  was  merely  a  dispute 
/  about  words,  resembling  many  other  debates,  which 
like  bubbles,  are  incessantly  swelling  and  vanish* 
ing  on  the  surface  of  human  life.  Of  this  kind, 
more  especially,  was  the  controversy  which,  for 
some  time,  exercised  the  talents  of  Boctius  and 
Balduin,  professors  of  divinity,  the  former  at  Hdm- 
stadt,  and  the  latter  at  Wittemberg,  and  had  for  its 
subject  the  following  question,  whether  or  no  the 
wicked  shall  one  day  be  restored  to  life  by  the  merits 
qf  Christ.  In  the  dutchy  of  Holstein,  Reinboth  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  singularity  of  his  opin- 
ions. After  the  example  of  Calixtus,  he  reduced 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion  within  nar- 
rower bounds  than  are  usually  prescribed  to  them ; 
he  also  considered  the  opinion  of  those  Greeks, 
who  deny  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Sort,  as  an  error  of  very  little  consequence.  In 
both  these  respects,  his  sentiments  were  adopted 
by  many ;  they  however  met  with  opposition  from 
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several  quarters,  and  were  censured,  with  peculiar  a»T.xm 
warmth,  by  the  learned  John  Conrad  Danhaver, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Strasburg ;  in  consequence 
of  this,  a  kind  of  controversy  was  kindled  between 
these  two  eminent  men,  and  was  carried  on  with  more 
vehemence  than  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
matters  in  debate  could  well  justify.*  But  these 
and  other  contests  of  this  nature  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  list  of  controversies,  from  which 
we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  lutheran  church  during  this  century. 

xxxix.  We  cannot  say  the  same  thing  of  certain  tv 
controversies,  which  were  of  a  personal  rather  than 
a  real  nature,  and  related  to  the  orthodoxy  or  un* 
soundness  of  certain  men,  rather  than  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  certain  opinions ;  for  these  are  some- 
what  more  essentially  connected  with  the  internal 
state  and  history  of  the  church,  than  the  contests 
last  mentioned.  It  is  not  unusual  for  those,  who  pro- 
fessedly embark  in  the  cause  of  declining  piety,  and 
aim,  in  a  solemn,  zealous,  and  public  manner,  at  its 
revival  and  restoration,  to  be  elated  with  high  and 
towering  views,  and  warm  with  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic, though  noble  fervour.  This  elevation  and 
ardour  of  mind  is  by  no  means  a  source  of  accu- 
racy and  precision  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  produces 
many  unguarded  expressions,  and  prevents  men  of 
warm  piety  from  forming  their  language  by  those 
rules  which  are  necessary  to  render  it  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  proper ;  it  frequently  dictates  expressions 
and  phrases  that  are  pompous  and  emphatic,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  allegorical  and  ambiguous ;  and 
leads  pious  and  even  sensible  men  to  adopt  uncouth 

*  For  an  account  of  all  these  controversies  in  general,  tee  Arnoldi 
Htator,  Eccles.  et  H*ret.  p.  ii.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vi.  p.  957.  That  which  waa 
occasioned  by  Reinboih  is  amply  and  circumstantially  related  by  Mol- 
lerus,  in  his  IiUroductio  adHittoriam  Chertonesi  Cimbrica,  p.  ii.  p.  190, 
and  in  his  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  692. 
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tions are  upright  and  pious,  and  whose  practical 
treatises  on  religion  and  morality  have  nothing  re* 
commendable  but  the  zeal  and  fervour  with  which 
they  are  penned.  Persons  of  this  warm  and  enthu- 
siastical  turn  fall  with  more  facility  than  any  other 
set  of  men  into  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  on  account 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  their  expressions.  This  many 
doctors  found  to  be  true,  by  a  disagreeable  experi- 
ence, during  the  course  of  this  century ;  but  it  was, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  fate  of  Stephen 
Praetonus,  minister  of  Solzwedel,andof John  Arndt, 
whose  piety  and  virtue  have  rendered  his  memory 
precious  to  the  friends  of  true  religion.  Pnetorius 
had,soearlyasthe  precedingcentury,  composed  car- 
tain  treatises,  designed  to  re  vivea  spirit  of  vital  relig- 
ion, and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  men  a  zeal  for  their 
future  and  eternal  interests.  These  productions, 
which  were  frequently  republished  during  this  cen- 
tury, were  highly  applauded  by  many,  while,  in  the 
judgment  of  others,  they  abounded  with  expres- 
sions and  sentiments,  that  were  partly  false,  and 
partly  adapted  by  their  ambiguity  to  lead  men  into 
error.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  in  the 
writings  of  Praetorius  some  improper  and  unguard- 
ed expressions,  that  may  too  easily  deceive  the  ig- 
norant and  unwary,  as  also  several  marks  of  that 
credulity  that  borders  upon  weakness  ;  but  those 
who  peruse  his  works  with  impartiality  will  be  fully 
persuaded  of  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions. 

The  unfeigned  piety  and  integrity  of  Arndt  could 
not  secure  him  from  censure.  His  famous  bode 
concerning  true  Christianity,  which  is  still  perused 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  edification  by  many 
persons  eminent  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  and 
manners,  met  with  a  warm  and  obstinate  opposi- 
tion. Osiander,  Rostius,  and  other  doctors,  in- 
veighed against  it  with  excessive  bitterness,  pre? 
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tended  to  find  in  it  various  defects,  and  alleged,  cufr.ftrev 
among  other  things,  that  its  style  was  infected  with 
the  jargon  of  the  paracelsists,  weigeluzns,  and  other 
mystico  chymical  philosophers.  It  must  indeed  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  eminent  man  entertained  a 
high  disgust  against  the  philosophy,  that,  in  his 
time,  reigned  in  the  schools ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  he  had  a  high,  perhaps  an  excessive  degree  of  re- 
spect  for  the  chy  mists,  and  an  ill  placed  confidence  in 
their  ohscure  decisions  and  pompous  undertakings* 
This  led  him  sometimes  into  conversation  with 
those  fantastic  philosophers,  who,  by  the  power  and 
ministry  of  fire,  pretended  to  unfold  both  the  se- 
crets of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  religion.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  declared  exempt  front 
any  errors  of  moment  by  a  multitude  of  grave  and 
pious  divines,  among  whom  were  Egard,  Dilger, 
Breler,  Gerhard,  and  Dorschaeus ;  and  in  the  issue 
the  censures  and  opposition  of  his  adversaries  seem- 
ed rather  .  >  cast  a  new  lustre  on  his  reputation  than 
to  cover  him  with  reproach.*  We  may  place  in 
the  class,  now  under  consideration,  Valentine  Wei* 
gelius,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Zscopavia  in 
Misnia  ;  for  though  he  died  in  the  preceding  cen* 
tury,  yet  it  was  in  this  that  the  greatest  part  of  his 
writings  were  published,  and  also  censured  as  erro- 
neous and  of  a  dangerous  tendency*  The  science 
of  chymistry,  which  at  this  time  was  making  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  Germany,  proved  also  detriment 
tal  to  this  ecclesiastic ;  who,  though  in  the  main  a 
man  of  probity  and  merit,  neglected  the  paths  of 
right  reason,  and  chose  rather  to  wander  in  the  de- 
vious wilds  of  a  chimerical  philosophy.* 

y  See  Arnoldi  Hist.  Eccles.  et  Hxretica,  p.  ti.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  ?i.  p.  940. 
Weisraanni  Uistor.  Ecctes.  S*c.  xvii.  p.  1174,  1189.  Godof.  Balth, 
Scharfii  Supplementum  JKstori*,  Lituque  Arndtunuc.  Wittera.  1727,  in 
ftyo. 

•  There  is  an  account  of  Weigeliua,  more  ample  than  impartial,  girep 
'  hy  AnioM,  for,  cit.  lib.  svii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  10*S. 
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cent.xvtl     xl.  There  were  a  set  of  fanatics  among  the  lu- 
part  \\\  therans,  who  in  the  flights  of  their  enthusiasm  far 

~ surpassed  those  now  mentioned,  and  who  had  such 

jMobBohmi-  a  high  notion  of  their  own  abilities  as  to  attempt 
molting  down  the  present  form  of  religion,  and 
casting  a  new  system  of  piety  after  a  model  drawn 
from  their  wanton  and  irregular  fancies  ;  it  is  with 
some  account  of  the  principal  of  these  spiritual  pro- 
jectors that  we  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  lu- 
theran  church  during  this  century. 

At  the  head  of  this  visionary  tribe  we  may  place 
Jacob  Behmen,  a  tailor  atGorlitz,  who  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  multitude  of  his  patrons  and  adversaries, 
and  whom  his  admirers  commonly  called  the  Ger- 
man Theosop/rist.  This  man  had  a  natural  propen- 
sity toward  the  investigation  of  mysteries,  and  was 
fond  of  abstruse  and  intricate  inquiries  of  every  kind; 
and  having,  partly  by  books  and  partly  by  conversa- 
tion with  certain  physicians/  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrine  of  Robert  Fludd  and  the  rosi- 
crustansy  which  was  propagated  in  Germany  with 
great  ostentation  during  this  century,  he  struck  out 
of  the  element  of/Erc,  by  the  succours  of  imagina- 
tion, a  species  of  theology  much  more  obscure  than 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  intricacies  of 
Herachtus.  Some  have  bestowed  high  praises  on 
this  enthusiast,  on  account  of  his  piety,  integrity, 
and  sincere  love  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  contradict  these  encomiums.  But 
such  as  carry  their  admiration  of  his  doctrine  so 
far  as  to  honour  him  with  the  character  of  an  m- 
spired  messenger  of  Heaven,  or  even  of  a  judicious 
and  wise  philosopher,  must  be  themselves  deceived 
and  blinded  in  a  very  high  degree ;  for  never  did 
there  reign  such  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  writ- 
ings of  any  mortal,  as  in  the  miserable  productions 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  which  exhibit  a  motley  mixture 

•  Viz.  Tobias  Kober  and  Balthazar  Walthtfr* 
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of  chymical  terms,  crude  visions,  and  mystic  jar-  cent.xvdu 
.  gon.  Among  other  dreams  of  a  disturbed  and  ec-  "Vt  IV. 
centric  fancy,  he  entertained  the  following  chimer-  == 
ical  notion ;  ••  That  the  divine  grace  operates  by  the 
same  rules,  and  follows  the  same  methods,  that  the 
divine  providence  observes  in  the  natural  world ; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  purged  from  their 
vices  and  corruptions  in  the  same  way  that  metals 
are  purified  from  their  dross;"  and  this  maxim  was 
the  principle  of  his  fire  theology.  Behmen  had  a 
considerable  number  of  followers  in  this  century, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  John  Lewis,  Gift, 
theil,  John  Angelus,  Werdenhagen,  Abraham 
Franckenberg,  Theodore  Tzetsch,  Paul  Felgenha- 
ver,  Quirinu£'Kuhlman,  John  Jacob  Zimmerman; 
and  he  has  still  many  votaries  and  admirers  even 
in  our  times.  There  was  indeed  a  signal  difference 
between  his  followers;  some  of  them  retained, 
notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  his  extravagant 
system,  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  and  good 
sense ;  others  of  them  seemed  entirely  out  of  their 
wits,  and  by  their  phrensy  excited  the  compassion  of 
those  who  were  the  spectators  of  their  conduct;  such 
were  Kuhlman  and  Gichtelius,  the  former  of  whom 
was  burnt  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1684 ;  but  indeed 
it  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  none  of  the  dis- 
ciples or  followers  of  I^*hmen  propagated  his  doc- 
trine, or  conducted  themselves,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  honour  either  to  their  master  or  to  his 
cause  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise.6 

b  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  writers  who  employed  their  pens  in 
stemming  the  torrent  of  Beh men's  enthusiasm.  The  works  of  this  fa- 
natic are  in  every  body's  hands,  and  the  books  that  were  composed  to 
refute  them  are  well  known,  and  to  be  found  every  where.  All  that 
has  been  alleged  in  his  favour  and  defence  has  been  carefully  collected 
by  Arnold,  who  is,  generally  speaking,  peculiarly  eloquent  in  the  praises 
of  those  whom  others  treat  with  contempt.  For  an  account  of  Kuhlraan, 

vol.  v.  42 
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cent.xvii.     xlu  Another  class  of  persons,  who  deserve  to 

be  placed  immediately  after  Behmen,  were  they, 

—  whom  a  disordered  brain  persuaded  that  they  were 

Vo&S*"  prophets  sent  from  above,  and  that  they  were  di- 
vinely inspired  with  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
events.  A  considerable  number  of  these  delirious 
fanatics  arose  during  the  course  of  this  century  t 
and  more  especially  at  that  juncture  when  the  house 
of  Austria  was  employed  in  maintaining  its  power 
in  the  empire,  against  the  united  armies  of  Sweden, 
France,  and  Germany.  It  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  the  tribe  of  pretended  prophets  and  diviners 
is  never  more  numerous  than  at  those  critical  and 
striking  periods  when  great  revolutions  are  expect- 
ed, or  sudden  and  heavy  calamities  have  happened; 
as  such  periods,  and  the  scenes  they  exhibit,  inflame 
the  imagination  of  the  fanatic,  and  may  be  turned 
to  the  profit  of  the  impostor.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  fanatical  prophets  now  under  consideration, 
were,  Nicholas  Drabicius,  Christopher  Kotter, 
Christina  Poniatovia,  who  found  an  eloquent  de- 
fender and  patron  in  John  Amos  Comenio ;  not  to 
mention  Joachim  Greultch,  Anne  Vetter,  Mary 
Froelich,  George  Reichard,  and  several  others,  who 
audaciously  assumed  the  same  character.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  more  circumstantial  de- 
tail of  the  history  of  this  visionary  tribe,  since  none 
of  them  arose  to  such  a  degree  of  reputation  and 
consequence,  as  to  occasion  any  considerable  tu- 
mults by  their  predictions.     It  is  sufficient  to  have 

and}hii  unhappy  fate,  see  the  German  work,  entitled,  Utfchuld.  A*ocA- 
richt.  A.  1748. 

Q3*  Behmen  however  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  our  days, 
a  warm  advocate  and  an  industrious  disciple  in  the  late  well  meaning, 
but  gloomy  and  visionary,  Mr.  William  Law,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
preparing  a  new  edition  and  translation  of  Beh men's  works,  which  he 
left  behind  him,  ready  for  the  press,  and  which  have  been  published  in 
two  vols.  4to.  since  his  decease.    N. 
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observed  in  general,  that,  even  in  this  century,  oEirr.xm 
there  were  among  the  lutherans  certain  crazy  fanat- 
ics, who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  disordered  imag. 
kiation,  assumed  the  character  and  authority  of 
prophets  sent  from  above  to  enlighten  die  world.* 

xlil  It  will  not  however  be  improper  to  men*  KaekMM**. 
tion,  somewhat  more  circumstantially,  the  case  of  1"^^^ 
those,  who,  though  they  did  not  arrive  at  that  enor- 
mous height  of  folly  that  leads  men  to  pretend  to 
divine  inspiration,  yet  deceived  themselves  and  de- 
luded others,  by  entertaining  and  propagating  the 
strangest  fancies  and  the;  most  monstrous  and  im- 
pious absurdities.  Some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  Isaiah  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel 
Meth,  inhabitants  of  Thuringia,  were  observed  to 
throw  out  the  most  extraordinary  and  shocking 
expressions  while  they  spoke  of  themselves  and 
their  religious  attainments.  These  expressions,  in 
the  judgment  of  many,  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  attributing  to  themselves  the  divine  glory  and 
majesty,  and  thus  implied  a  blasphemous,  or  rather 
a  frenetic,  insult  on  the  Supreme  Being  and  his 
eternal  Son.  It  is  nevertheless  scarcely  credible, 
however  irrational  we  may  suppose  them  to  have 
been,  that  these  fanatics  should  have  carried  their 
perverse  and  absurd  fancies  to  such  an  amazing 
height ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  agreeable 

c  Arnold  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  us  an  accurate  collection  of  the 
transactions  and  visions  of  these  enthusiasts,  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts 
of  his  History  of  Heretics  /  since  those  who  are  desirous  of  full  infor* 
jnation  in  this  matter  may  easily  see,  by  consulting  this  historian,  that 
the  pretended  revelations  of  these  prophets  were  no  more  than  the 
phantoms  of  a  disordered  imagination.  A  certain  pious  but  ignorant 
man,  named  Benedict  Bahnsen,  who  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  and  lived' 
at  Amsterdam  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  writings  and  predictions  of  these  fanatics,  that  he  collected 
them  carefully  and  published  them.  In  the  year  1670,  a  catalogue  of 
bis  library  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  which  was  full  o/  chymio&l  and 
fanatical  books. 
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cHNT:xm  both  to  truth  and  charity  to  suppose,  that  they  had 
imitated  the  pompous  and  turgid  language  of  the 
mystic  writers  in  such  an  extravagant  manner,  as 
to  give  occasion  to  the  heavy  accusation  above- 
mentioned.  Considering  the  matter  even  in  this 
candid  and  charitable  light,  we  may  see  by  their 
examples  how  much  the  constant  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  the  mystics  is  adapted  to  shed  darkness, 
delusion,  and  folly  into  the  imagination  of  weak 
and  ignorant  men.d  The  reveries  of  Paul  Nagel, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leipsic,  were  highly  absurd, 
but  of  a  much  less  pernicious  tendency  than  these 
already  mentioned.  This  prophetic  dreamer,  who 
had  received  a  light  tincture  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, pretended  to  see,  in  the  position  of  the  startt 
the  events  that  were  to  happen  in  church  and  state; 
and,  from  a  view  of  these  celestial  bodies,  foretold, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  most  holy  kingdom  in  which  Christ  should 
reign  here  upon  earth.' 

xliii.   Christian  Hoburg,  a  native  of  Lunenburg, 


£"Sjk££  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  inconstant  spirit,  and  not 
"""^  more  remarkable  for  his  violence  than  for  his  du- 
plicity, threw  out  the  most  bitter  reproaches  and 
invectives  against  the  whole  lutheran  church  with- 
out exception/  and  thereby  involved  himself  in 
various  perplexities.  He  deceived  indeed  the  mul- 
titude a  long  time,  by  his  dissimulation  and  hypoc- 
risy ;  and  by  a  series  of  frauds,  which  be  undoubt- 
edly looked  upon  as  lawful,  he  disguised  so  well 
his  true  character  that  he  appeared  to  many,  and 
especially  to  persons  of  a  candid  and  charitable  turn, 

*  See  Arnold,  Hutoria  JEcclet,  e$  Beret,  p.  iii.  cap.  it.  p.  32.  Tho- 
inasius,  in  hii  German  work,  entitled,  Hittoric  de  WtUhcit  und  Jfarr- 
heit,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  150. 

*  Arnold,  foe.  eft.  p.  iii.  cap*  ▼.  p.  53.  Andr.  Caroli  Memorabilia  Ec~ 
cleti*  &rc.  ivii.  part  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  if.  p.  513. 

f  Hoburg,  in  some  of  his  petulant  and  satirical  writings,  assumed  the 
■amea  of  EUas  Prsstorins  and  Bernard  Baamann. 
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moch  less  contemptible  than  he  was  in  reality ;  and  oomxyn. 
though  the  acrimony  and  violence  of  his  proceed-  *'"'"'  " 
ings  were  condemned,  yet  they  were  supposed  to' 
be  directed,  not  against  religion  itself,  bat  against 
the  licentiousness  and  vices  of  its  professors,  and 
particularly  of  its  ministers.  At  length  however 
the  mask  fell  from  the  face  of  this  hypocrite,  who 
became  an  object  of  general  indignation  and  con- 
tempt,  and,  deserting  the  communion  of  the  luther- 
an  church,  went  over  to  the  mennonites.*  There 
was  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  petulant 
railer  and  Frederic  Breckling ;  the  latter  however 
surpassed  even  the  former  in  impetuosity  and  ma- 
lignity. Breckling  had  been  pastor,  first  in  the 
dutchy  of  Holstein,  and  afterward  at  Zwoll,  a  city 
in  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  was  deposed 
from  his  ministry,  and  lived  a  great  many  years  af- 
ter without  being  attached  to  any  religious  sect  or 
community.  There  are  several  of  his  writings  still 
extant,  which  indeed  recommend  warmly  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  and  virtue,  and  seem  to  express  the 
most  implacable  abhorrence  of  vicious  persons  and 
licentious  manners ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
demonstrate  plainly  that  their  author  was  destitute 
of  that  charity,  prudence,  meekness,  patience,  and 
love  of  truth,  which  are  the  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal virtues  of  a  real  christian.11  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  vehement  de- 
claimers  against  the  established  religion  and  its 
ministers,  who  pretend  to  be  so  much  more  saga- 

f  Arnold,  loc  cit*  p.  in.  cap.  xiii.  p.  130>  Andr.  Caroli,  /«•  tit.  vol*  i, 
p*  1065.  Jo.  Horabeck,  Summa  Controvert,  p.  535.  Molleri  Cimbria 
JJterata,  torn*  ii.  p«  337. 

h  Arnold  has  given  an  account  of  Breckling,  in  hit  ffutoria  Eccleriaa- 
tica  et  Htrtt.  partiii.  p*  148,  and  part  W.  p.  1103,  he  hat  alto  published 
some  of  his  writings,  p.  1110,  which  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  irreg- 
ularity  and  exuberance  of  his  fancy.  There  is  a  partiealar  account  of 
this  degraded  pastor  given  by  MeMeras,  in  hit  Cimbria  Literata,  torn* 
iii.  p-  78. 
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cnT.xvn.  cious  and  sharpsighted  than  their  brethren,  do  not 
perceive  a  truth,  which  the  most  simple  may  learn 
from  daily  observation  ;  even  that  nothing  is  more 
odious  and  disgusting  than  an  angry,  petulant,  and 
violent  reformer,  who  comes  to  heal  the  disorders 
of  a  community,  armed,  as  it  were,  with  fire  and 
sword,  with  menaces  and  terrors.  It  is  also  to  be 
wondered,  that  these  men  are  not  aware  of  another 
consideration  equally  obvious,  namely,  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  spiritual  physician  will  cure 
another  with  entire  success  of  the  disorders  under 
which  he  himself  is  known  to  labour. 

George  Laurence  Seidenbecher,  pastor  at  Eis- 
field  in  Saxony,  adopted  himself,  and  propagated, 
among  the  multitude,  the  doctrine  of  the  millenni- 
um or  thousand  years'reign  of  Christ  upon  earth ; 
a  doctrine  which  scarcely  ever  gains  admittance  but 
in  disordered  brains,  and  rarely  produces  any  other 
fruits  than  incoherent  dreams  and  idle  visions. 
Seidenbecher  was  censured  on  account  of  this  doc* 
trine,  and  deposed  from  his  pastoral  charge.1 

xlit.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  name  the  other 
fanatics  that  deserve  a  place  in  the  class  now  before 
us,  since  they  almost  all  laboured  under  the  same 
disorder,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  sentiments 
and  conduct  was  so  perfect,  that  the  history  of  one, 
a  few  instances  excepted,  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  considered  as  the  history  of  them  all.  We  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  crazy  list  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  very  worst  of  the  whole  tribe,  Mar- 
tin Seidelius,  a  native  of  Silesia,  who  endeavoured 
to  form  a  sect  in  Poland  toward  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  century  and  the  commencement  of 
this,  but  could  not  find  followers,  even  among  the 
socinians  ;  so  wild  were  his  views,  and  so  extrav- 
agant his  notions.    This  audacious  adventurer  in 


ri,  Gcdani,  173*,  4*t 
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religious  novelties  was  of  opinion*  that  God  had  cent.xto. 
indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  Messiah  to  the  Jews ;  SPEA"T  \\'m 

but  that  t his  Messiah  had  never  appeared,  and  nev- 

er  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jewish  people,  which  rendered  them  unworthy  of 
this  great  deliverer.  From  hence  he  concluded, 
that  it  was  erroneous  to  look  upon  Christ  as  the 
Messiah ;  that  the  only  office  of  Jesus  was,  to  in- 
terpret and  republish  the  law  of  nature,  that  had 
been  perverted  and  obscured  by  the  vices,  corrup- 
tions, and  ignorance  of  men ;  and  that  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  and  all  the  obligations  of  religion,  were 
fulfilled  by  an  obedience  to  this  law,  republished 
and  explained  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  render  this 
doctrine  more  defensible  and  specious,  or  at  least, 
to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  arguments  and  express 
declarations  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  holy 
scriptures  to  pfove  its  absurdity,  he  boldly  rejected 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  small 
number  of  disciples,  that  adopted  the  fancies  of  this 
intrepid  innovator,  were  denominated  semijudai- 
zersf-  Had  he  appeared  in  our  times,  he  would 
have  given  less  offence  than  at  the  period  in  which 
he  lived;  for,  if  we  except  his  singular  notion  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  hisdoctrine  was  such  as  would 
at  present  be  highly  agreeable  to  many  persons  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  other  countries.1 

*See  Gustavi  Georgii  Zeltneri '  Historia  Crypto  Socinismi  Altorffini,' 
vol-  i.  p.  S68,  335. 

0^7*  *  We  are  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I)r*  Mosheim  means  by 
this  insinuation,  at  also  the  persons  he  has  in  view ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  he  eaonot  mean  the  deists  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  we  know  of  no  denomination  of  christians,  who  boldly  reject  all 
the  boohs  of  the  JVew  Testament-  Our  author  probably  meant,  that  the 
partof  Seidtl's  doctrine  whioh  represents  Christ's  mission  as  only  de- 
signed to  republish  and  interpret  the  late  of  nature,  and  the  -whole  re- 
ligious and  moral  duty  of  man  as  consisting  in  an  obedience  to  this  law, 
would  have  been  well  received  by  many  persons  in  Great  Britain  and 
Holland ;  but  he  shomld  have  said  so ;  nothing  requires  snch  precision 
sai  accusations- 
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cent.  xvii.  L  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  reform^ 
part  ii'.  ed  church,  considered  in  the  most  comprehensive 
•  ~~  sense  of  that  term,  as  forming  a  whole,  composed 
2^«ta£ri  of  a  great  variety  of  parts,  is  rather  united  by  the 
''  k  ~teD'  principles  of  moderation  and  fraternal  charity,  than 
by  a  perfect  uniformity  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  take,  first 
a  view  of  those  events  that  related  to  this  great  body 
collectively  considered  ;  and  afterward  to  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  that 
happened  in  the  particular  communities  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  principal  accessions  it  received 
during  this  century  have  already  been  mentioned, 
when,  in  the  history  of  the  lutheran  church,  we  re- 
lated the  changes  and  commotions  that  happened 
in  the  principalities  of  Hessia  and  Brandenburg.* 
These  however  were  not  the  only  changes  that 
took  place  in  favour  of  the  reformed  church.  Its 
doctrine  was  embraced,  about  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  by  Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein, 
and  it  was  naturally  expected,  that  the  subjects 
would  follow  the  example  of  their  prince ;  but  this 
expectation  was  disappointed,  by  the  death  of 
Adolphus,  in  the  year  1616.°     Henry,  duke  of 

■  See  section  ii.  part  ii.  chap,  u  §  i*  ii.  where  the  '  History  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church'  commences  with  an  account  of  the  loss  that  church  sus- 
tained by  the  secession  of  Maurice,  landgrave  or  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Joha 
Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  embraced  solemnly  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reformed  church,  the  former  in  1604,  and  the  latter  in  1614. 

•  Jo*  Moileri  *  Introd*  ad  Hist  or.  Chersoneti  Cimbriess,*  p>  ii-  p-  101. 
Erie*  Pontoppidani  « Annates  Ecciesis  Daniee  Diplomatici/  torn*  iit>  p- 
691. 
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Saxony,  withdrew  also  from  the  communion  of  the  cent.xvi* 
lutherans,  in  whose  religious  principles  he  had  been  "acRt  [[*. 
educated ;  and,  in  the  year  1688,  embraced  the  doc-  r 

trine  of  the  reformed  church  at  Dessaw,  in  conse- 
quence, as  some  allege,  of  the  solicitations  of  his 
dutchess.0  In  Denmark,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  there  were  still  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  who  secretly  espoused  the  sentiments  of 
that  church,  and  more  especially  could  never  rec- 
oncile themselves  to  the  lutheran  doctrine  of  Christ's 
bodily  presence  with  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharisU 
They  were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  the 
tenets  of  the  reformed  by  Hemmmgius,  and  other 
followers  of  Melancthon,  whose  secret  ministry  and 
public  writings  were  attended  with  considerable 
success.  The  face  of  things  however  changed ; 
and  the  reformed  in  Denmark  saw  their  expecta- 
tions vanish,  and  their  credit  sink,  in  the  year  1614, 
when  Canut,  bishop  of  Gottenburg,  who  had  given 
too  plain  intimations  of  his  propensity  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  Calvin,  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity.1* The  progress  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  is  abundantly  known  ; 
it  was  carried  into  these  dial  \\\\  regions  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  emigrants,  who  formed  settlements 
there  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  founded 
flourishing  churches  in  the  various  provinces  where 
they  fixed  their  habitations.  It  is  also  known,  that 
in  several  places  where  lutheranism  was  establish- 
ed, the  French,  German,  and  British  members  of 

•  See  Moebii  Select*  Diap.  Theolog.  p»  1137.  The  duke  of  Saxon j 
published  to  the  world  a  Confession  of  Ids  Faith,  containing  the  reasons 
df  his  change*  This  piece,  *hieh  the  divines  of  Leipsic  were  obliged 
by  »  public  order  to  refute,  was  defended  against  their  attacks  by  the 
learned  Isaae  de  Beausobre,at  that  time  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  in  a  book, 
entitled,  *  Defense  de  la  Doctrine  des  Reformees,  et  en  partienlier  de  la 
Confession  de  S-  A*  S-  Misgr*  le  Dae  Henry  de  Saxe  contre  uo  Litre  com* 
pose  par  la  Faeulte  de  Theologie  a  Leipsic.'  Magdeb.  1694,  in  8vo- 

f  Fontoppidan.  Jbrnal.  Ecclea.  Danictt  torn,  iii*  p.  695* 
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cent.xvil  the  reformed  church  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
part  ii.  cise  of  their  religion, 

«•:  — t—  u.  Of  all  the  calamities  that  tended  to  diminish 
^'SEw  the  influence,  and  eclipse  the  lustre,  of  the  reform- 
Fm^Lm  ed  churchy  none  was  more  dismal  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  more  unhappy  in  its  effects,  than  the 
deplorable  fate  of  that  church  in  France.  From  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  the  reformed  church  had  acquired 
the  form  of  a  body  politic.'  Its  members  were  en- 
dowed with  considerable  privileges ;  they  were  also 
secured  against  insults  of  every  kind  by  a  solemn 
edict,  and  were  possessed  of  several  fortified  places, 
particularly  the  strong  city  of  Rochelle ;  in  which, 
to  render  their  security  still  more  complete,  they 
were  allowed  to  have  their  own  garrisons.  This 
body  politic  was  not  indeed  always  under  the  influ- 
ence and  direction  of  leaders  eminent  for  their  pru- 
dence, or  distinguished  by  their  permanent  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  the  person 
of  the  sovereign.  Truth  and  candour  oblige  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  reformed  conducted  them- 
selves, on  some  occasions,  in  a  manner  inconsist- 
ent with  the  demands  of  a  regular  subordination. 
Sometimes,  amidst  the  broils  and  tumults  of  fac- 
tion, they  joined  the  parties  that  opposed  the  gov- 
ernment ;  at  others,  they  took  important  steps  with- 
out the  king's  approbation  or  consent ;  nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  solicit,  more  than  once,  without 
so  much  as  disguising  their  measures,  the  alliance 
and  friendship  of  England  and  Holland,  and  form- 
ed views  which,  at  least  in  appearance,  were  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  authority  of  its 
monarch.  Hence  the  contests  and  civil  broils  that 
arose,  in  the  year  1621,  and  subsisted  long,  between 
Louis  XIII.  and  his  protestant  subjects ;  and  hence 

*  Jmperium  in  imperU,  i.  e.  an  empire  within  an  empire. 
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the  severe  and  despotic  maxim  of  Richlieu,  the  first  cbwt.xvh. 
minister  of  that  monarch,  that  the  kingdom  of  part  h". 

France  could  never  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace,  nor 

the  satisfaction  that  is  founded  upon  the  assurance 
of  public  safety,  before  the  protestants  were  depriv- 
ed of  their  towns  and  strong  holds,  and  before  their 
rights  and  privileges,  together  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  totally  sup- 
pressed. This  haughty  minister,  after  many  vio- 
lent efforts  and  hard  struggles,  obtained  at  length 
his  purpose ;  for,  in  the  year  1628,  the  town  of 
Rochelle,  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  reformed  inter- 
est in  France,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and  difficult, 
siege,  and  annexed  to  the  crown.  From  this  fatal 
event,  the  reformed  party  in  France,  defenceless 
and  naked,  dates  its  decline ;  since,  after  the  re-  r 
duction  of  their  chief  city,  they  had  no  other  re- 
source than  the  pure  clemency  and  generosity  of 
their  sovereign/  Those  who  judge  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  place  by  the  maxims  of  civil  policy, 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  as  entirely 
consistent  with  the  principles  both  of  wisdom  and 
justice ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  nation,  than  a  body 
politic  erected  in  its  bosom,  independent  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  and  secured  against  * 

its  influence  or  inspection  by  an  external  force* 
And  had  the  French  monarch,  satisfied  with  de- 
priving the  protestants  of  their  strong  holds,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  for  which  they  had  shed  so  much  blood, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  theireminentservices 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  given  them  such  a  fair 

*  See  Le  Clere  VU  de  Cardinal  Riehlieu,  torn,  i*  p.  69,  77,  \77>  199, 
269,  Le  Vaster,  Hutoire  de  Louis  XIII.  torn*  Hi*  p*  676,  torn*  if  p.  1, 
and  the  following  volume*  See  alto  the  Memoir*  of  Sully,  the  friend 
and  confident  of  Henry  IV.  who,  though  a  protestant,  acknowledges 
frankly  the  errors  of  hit  party,  vol*  iii.  in  ▼. 
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cEirr.xvn.  and  illustrious  title,  it  is  highly  probable  they  would 
part  iV.  have  borne  with  patience  this  infraction  of  their 
1  privileges)  and  the  loss  of  that  liberty  that  had  been 

confirmed  to  them  by  the  most  solemn  edicts. 
The  htrmfoii  ui.  But  the  court  of  France,  and  the  despotic 
Sm!£^  views  of  its  minister,  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
tbT^VmS  success.  Having  destroyed  that  form  of  civil  pol- 
ity that  had  been  annexed  to  the  reformed  church 
as  a  security  for  the  maintenance  of  its  religious 
privileges,  and  was  afterward  considered  as  detri- 
mental to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  they 
proceeded  still  further ;  and,  regardless  of  the  royal 
faith,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  declarations, 
perfidiously  invaded  those  privileges  of  the  church 
that  were  merely  of  a  spiritual  and  religious  nature. 
At  first,  the  court,  and  the  ministers  of  its  tyranny, 
put  in  practice  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  per- 
suasion, in  order  to  gain  over  the  heads  of  the  re- 
formed church,  and  the  more  learned  and  celebrat- 
ed ministers  of  that  communion.  Pathetic  exhor- 
tations, alluring  promises,  artful  interpretations  of 
those  doctrines  of  popery  that  were  most  disagree* 
able  to  the  protestants ;  in  a  word,  every  insidious 
method  was  employed  to  conquer  their  aversion 
to  the  church  of  Rome*  Richlieu  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  his  dexterity  and  artifice,  and  put 
into  execution,  with  the  most  industrious  assidui- 
ty, all  the  means  that  he  thought  the  most  adapted 
to  seduce  the  protestants  into  the  Romish  com- 
munion. When  ail  these  stratagems  were  observ- 
ed to  produce  little  or  no  effect,  barbarity  and  vi- 
olence  were  employed  to  extirpate  and  destroy  a 
set  of  men,  whom  mean  perfidy  could  not  seduce, 
and  whom  weak  arguments  were  insufficient  to 
convince.  The  most  inhuman  laws  that  the  blind 
rage  of  bigotry  could  dictate,  the  most  oppressive 
measures  that  the  ingenious  efforts  of  malice  could 
invent,  were  put  in  execution,  to  damp  the  courage 
of  a  party,  that  were  become  odious  by  their  reso- 
lute adherence  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
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and  to  bring  them  by  force  under  the  yoke  of  Rome*  cent,  xvu. 
The  French  bishops  distinguished  themselves  by  8peacrTt  "." 
their  intemperate  and  unchristian  zeal  in  this  hor-  ===== 
rid  scene  of  persecution  and  cruelty  ;  many  of  the 
protestants  sunk  under  the  weight  of  despotic  op- 
pression, and  yielded  up  their  faith  to  armed  legions 
that  were  sent  to  convert  them  ;  several  fled  from 
the  storm, and  deserted  their  families,  their  friends, 
and  their  country  ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  per- 
severed, with  a  noble  and  heroic  constancy,  in  the 
purity  cf  that  religion,  which  their  ancestors  had 
delivered,  and  happily  separated,  from  the  manifold 
superstitions  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church. 

iv.  When  at  length  every  method  which  artifice  J****** 
or  perfidy  could  invent  had  been  practised  in  vain  "" 
against  the  protestants  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  bishops  and  Jesuits,  whose  counsels  had 
a  peculiar  influence  in  the  cabinet  of  that  prince, 
judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate,  by  fire  and  sword, 
this  resolute  people  ;  and  thus  to  ruin,  as  it  were, 
by  one  mortal  blow,  the  cause  of  the  reformation 
in  France.  Their  insidious  arguments  and  impor- 
tunate solicitations  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  weak 
and  credulous  mind  of  Louis,  that,  in  the  year  1685, 
trampling  on  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  he  revoked 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  thereby  deprived  the 
protestants  of  the  liberty  of  serving  God  according 
to  their  consciences.  This  revocation  was  accom- 
panied indeed  with  the  applause  of  Rome ;  but  it 
excited  the  indignation  even  of  many  Roman  cath- 
olics, whose  bigotry  had  not  effaced  or  suspended, 
on  this  occasion,  their  natural  sentiments  of  gen- 
erosity and  justice.  It  was  moreover  followed 
by  a  measure  still  more  tyrannical  and  shocking ; 
even  an  express  order,  addressed  to  all  the  reform- 
ed churches,  to  embrace  the  Romish  faith.  The 
consequences  of  this  cruel  and  unrighteous  pro- 
ceeding were  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interests 
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csMT.xvn.  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,8  by  the 
prodigious  emigrations  it  occasioned  among  the 
protestants,  who  sought,  in  variouspartsof  Europe, 
that  religious  liberty,  and  that  humane  treatment, 
which  their  mother  country  had  so  cruelly  refused 
them.  Those  among  them,  whom  the  vigilance 
of  their  enemies  guarded  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
their  flight,  were  exposed  to  the  brutal  rage  of  an 
unrelenting  soldiery,  and  were  assailed  by  every 
barbarous  form  of  persecution  that  could  be  adapt- 
ed to  subdue  their  courage,  exhaust  their  patience, 
and  thus  engage  them  to  a  feigned  and  external 
profession  of  popery,  which  in  their  consciences 
they  beheld  with  the  utmost  aversion  and  disgust. 
This  crying  act  of  perfidy  and  injustice  in  a  prince, 
who,  on  other  occasions,  gave  evident  proofs  of  his 
generosity  and  equity,  is  sufficient  to  show,  in  their 

•  See  the  life  ©/Isaac  de  Beausobre,  composed  by  the  ingenious  Ar- 
maud  de  la  Chapelle  in  French,  and  subjoined  to  Beausobre's  «  Remap* 
ques  Historiqucs,  Critiques,  et  PhUologiques  surle  NouTeaa  Testament,' 
p.  259. 

CCj"  Some  late  hireling  writers,  employed  by  the  Jesuits,  hare  been 
audacious  enough  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  But  it  must  be  obserred,  to  the  honour  of  the  French  nation, 
that  these  impotent  attempts,  to  justify  the  measures  of  a  persecuting 
and  unrelenting  priesthood,  hare  been  treated  almost  universally  at  Paris 
villi  indignation  aud  contempt  They,  who  are  desirous  of  teeing  a  true 
state  of  the  losses  the  French  nation  sustained,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
famous  edict  now  mentioned,  have  only  to  consult  the  curious  and  au- 
thentic account  of  the  state  of  that  nation,  taken  from  memorials  drawn 
up  by  intendants  of  the  several  provinces,  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Bar* 
gundy,  and  published  in  the  year  1727,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  under 
the  following  title;  'Etat  de  la  France,  extrait  par  M.  le  Comic  de 
Boulainvillier  des  M emoires  dressees  par  les  Intendans  du  Royaume, 
par  l'Ordre  du  Roi  Louis  XIV.  a  la  Solicitation  du  Duo  de  Bourgogne.' 
See  also  Voltaire,  Sur  la  Tolerance^  p.  41  and  SOI.  And,  for  an  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  toward  the  protestants  at  that  dis- 
mal period,  see  the  incomparable  memorial  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Claude,  entitled,  Plainte*  de*  Pniettam  de  Rrance,  p.  19*415,  edit 
ofCologo. 
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true  and  genuine  colours,  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  cent.xyo. 
church  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  manner  J"""  "'. 

in  which  they  stand  affected  to  those  whom  they  a 

consider  as  heretics.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
convince  the  impartial  and  attentive  observer,  that 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  the  most  sacred  treat- 
ies, are  never  looked  upon  by  this  church  and  its 
pontiffs  as  respectable  and  obligatory,  when  the 
violation  of  them  may  contribute  to  advance  their 
interests,  or  to  accomplish  their  views. 

v.  The  waldenses.  who  lived  in  the  vallies  of  Pi-  ?%*?*£* 

of  the  wMdeD» 

edmont,  and  had  embraced  the  doctrine,  discipline,  %£*£*£ 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  were  op- 
pressed and  persecuted,  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
inhuman  manner,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this 
century,  by  the  ministers  of  Rome.  This  perse- 
cution was  carried  on  with  peculiar  marks  of  rage 
and  enormity  in  the  years  1655,  1686,  and  1696, 
and  seemed  to  portend  nothing  less  than  the  total 
destruction  and  entire  extinction  of  that  unhappy 
nation/  The  most  horrid  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  were  exhibited  on  this  theatre  of  papal 
tyranny ;  and  the  small  numbers  of  the  waldenses 
that  survived  them,  are  indebted  for  their  existence 
and  support,  precarious  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  to 
the  continual  intercession  made  for  them  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  governments,  and  also  by  the 
Swiss  cantons,  who  never  cease  to  solicit  the  clem- 
ency of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  their  behalf. 

*  Leger,  UUteire  Generate  dee  EglUe*  Voudeieee,  p.  ii.  o.  ti.  p.  7£» 
Gilles,  Hietoire  Eccleeiait.  dee  Eglieee  Vaudeieee%  eh.  xlis.  p.  35*  There 
is  a  particular  history  of  the  persecution  Buffered  by  these  victims  of  pa* 
pal  cruelty  in  the  year  1680,  which  was  published  in  8vo*  at  Rotterdam, 
in  the  year  1688. 

QCj*  See  also  a  pamphlet*  entitled,  An  Account  ef  the  late  Pereeau 
tiene  of  the  IValdeneee  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Freoah  king  in  the 
year  1686,  published  at  Oxford  in  ito.  in  1688,  See  likewise  a  parties* 
lar  detail  of  the  miseries  endured  by  these  unfortunate  objects  of  papal 
persecution  in  the  years  165S,  1662, 1663,  and  1686,  related  by  Peter 
Boyer,  in  his  history  of  the  Vaudois,  oh.  13—21,  p*  72,  be. 
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cent.xvii.      The  church  of  the  palatinate,  which  had  beeit 
pIrt  ix.#  long  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Ger- 

many,  declined  apace  from  the  year  1685,  when  a 

Roman  catholic  prince  was  raised  to  that  electorate. 
This  decline  became  at  length  so  great,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  the  first,  it  was  the  least  considera- 
ble of  all  the  protestant  assemblies  in  that  country. 
Ttettfeof     vl  The  eminent  and  illustrious  figure  that  the 


church. 


th^^mS  principal  members  of  the  reformed  church  made  in 
the  learned  world  is  too  well  known,  and  the  rep- 
utation they  acquired,  by  a  successful  application 
to  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science,  is 
too  well  established  to  require  our  entering  into  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  that  matter.  We  shall  also 
pass  in  silence  the  names  of  those  celebrated  men 
who  have  acquired  immortal  fame  by  their  writ- 
ings, and  transmitted  their  eminent  usefulness  to 
succeeding  times  in  their  learned  and  pious  pro- 
ductions. Out  of  the  large  list  of  these  famous 
authors  that  adorned  the  reformed  church,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  the  most  eminent ;  and  this  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  silence.*    The  supreme 

£j*  ■  The  list  of  the  eminent  divines  and  men  of  learning  that  were 
ornaments  to  the  reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  indeed 
extremely  ample*  Among  those  that  adorned  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
always  remember,  with  peculiar  veneration,  the  immortal  name*  of  New- 
ton, Barrow,  Cad  worth,  Boyle,  Cbillingworth,  Usher,  Bedell,  Hall,  Po* 
•ock,  Fell,  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  Calamy,  Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson, 
Stillingfleet,  Mode,  Parker,  Ooghtred,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  many 
•then  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  In  Germany  we  find  Ptreos, 
Seultet,  Fabricitts  Alting,  Pehrgos,  and  Bergius.  In  Switzerland  sod 
Geneva,  Hospinian,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Hottinger,  Heiddeger,  and  Tur* 
retin.  In  the  churches  and  academies  of  Holland,  we  meet  with  the 
following  learned  divines ;  Drusus,  Amama,  Gomer,  Rivet,  Cloppenburg, 
Vossius,  Cocceiua,  Voelius,  Des  MareU,  Heidan,  Momma,  BurmiD, 
Wittichius,  Hoorubeck,  the  Spanhcima,  Le  Moyne,  De  Mastricht,  tod 
others.  Among  the  French  doctors,  we  may  reckon  Cameron,  Cha- 
mier,  Da  Moulin,  Mestrezat,  Blondel,  Drelmconrt,  Daille,  Amynflt, 
the  two  Cappcls,  Da  m  Place,  GamstoJe,  Croy,  Moras,  Le  Blanc,  Fbjon, 
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guide  and  legislator  of  those  that  applied  themselves  crarr.xro. 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  had  been  Aristotle,  fart  ii! 
who,  for  a  long  time,  reigned  unrivalled  in  the  re-  "" 

formed,  as  well  as  in  the  lutheran  schools ;  and  was 
exhibited,  in  both,  not  in  his  natural  and  genuine 
aspect,  but  in  the  motley  and  uncouth  form  in 
which  he  had  been  dressed  up  by  the  scholastic 
doctors.  But  when  Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes  ap- 
peared, the  Stagirite  began  to  decline,  and  his  fame 
and  authority  diminished  gradually  from  day  to 
day.  Among  the  French  and  Dutch,  many  adopt- 
ed the  cartesian  philosophy  at  its  first  dawn  ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  English  embraced  the 
principles  of  Gassendi,  and  were  singularly  pleas- 
ed with  his  prudent  and  candid  manner  of  investi- 
gating truth.  The  aristotelians  every  where,  and 
more  especially  in  Holland,  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  revolution  in  the  philosophical  world,  and 
set  themselves,  with  all  their  vigour,  to  oppose  its 
progress.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  must  suffer 
considerably  by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  de- 
throne Aristotle,  and  bring  into  disrepute  the  doc- 
trine of  his  interpreters  ;*  but  the  principal  cause 
of  their  anxiety  and  zeal,  was  the  apprehension  of 
losing  their  places  in  the  public  schools ;  a  thought 
which  they  could  not  bear  with  any  degree  of  pa- 
tience.* However,  the  powerful  lustre  of  truth, 
which  unfolded  daily  more  and  more  its  engaging 
charms,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  which  had  been 
held  in  chains  by  peripatetic  tyranny,  obliged  this 
obstinate  sect  to  yield,  and  reduced  them  to  silence; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  doctors  of  the  reformed 
church  carry  on,  at  this  day,  their  philosophical  in- 
quiries with  the  same  freedom  that  is  observable 
among  the  lutherans.     It  may  indeed  be  a  ques- 

Bochart,  CUrade,  Alix,  Jariea,  Baanage,  Abbadie,  Beaatobre,  Leofant, 
Martin,  Dea  Vignoles,  fee. 
«  See  Bullet,  Vie  de  Des  Cartes,  passim. 
VOL.    V.  44 
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cent.  xvn.  tion  with  some,  whether  Aristotle  be  not,  even  yet, 
part  ii".  secretly  revered  in  some  of  the  English  universi* 

*= ties.     It  is  at  least  certain,  that,  although  under 

the  government  of  Charles  II.  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  the  mathematical  philosophy  had 
made  a  most  extensive  progress  in  Great  Britain, 
there  were  nevertheless,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, some  doctors,  who  preferred  the  ancient 
system  of  the  schools  before  the  new  discoveries 
now  under  consideration. 

vn.  All  the  interpreters  and  expositors  of  scrip- 


•fteriptum  ture  that  made  a  figure  in  the  reformed  church 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  followed 
scrupulously  the  method  of  Calvin  in  their  illus- 
trations of  the  sacred  writings,  and  unfolded  the 
true  and  natural  signification  of  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture, without  perplexing  their  brains  to  find  out 
deep  mysteries  in  plain  expressions,  or  to  force,  by 
the  inventive  efforts  of  fancy,  a  variety  of  singular 
notions  from  the  metaphorical  language  that  is  fire-* 
quently  used  by  the  inspired  writers*  This  uni- 
versal attachment  to  the  method  of  Calvin  was  in- 
deed considerably  diminished,  in  process  of  time, 
by  the  credit  and  influence  of  two  celebrated  com- 
mentators, who  struck  out  new  paths  in  the  sphere 
of  sacred  criticism.  These  were  Hugo  Grotius 
and  John  Cocceius.  The  former  departed  less 
from  the  manner  of  interpretation  generally  receiv- 
ed than  the  latter.  Like  Calvin,  he  followed,  in 
his  commentaries  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, the  literal  and  obvious  signification  of  the 
words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers ;  but  he 
differed  considerably  from  that  great  man  in  his 
manner  of  explaining  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets. The  hypothesis  of  Grotius,  relating  to  that 
important  subject,  amounts  to  this ;  "  That  the 
predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  were  all  ac- 
complished, in  the  events  to  which  they  directly 
pointed,  before  the  coining  of  Christ ;  and  that 
therefore  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
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words  and  phrases,  in  which  they  were  delivered,  ceht.xvi& 
does  not  terminate  in  our  blessed  Lord ;  but  that  ""'  \u 
in  certain  of  these  predictions,  and  more  especially  ==*- 
in  those  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  beside  the  literal  and  ob- 
vious signification,  a  hidden  and  mysterious  sense, 
that  lies  concealed  under  the  external  mask  of  cer- 
tain persons^  certain  events,  and  certain  actions, 
which  are  representatives  of  the  person,  ministry, 
sufferings,  and  merits  of  the  Son  of  God." 

The  method  of  Cocceius  was  entirely  different 
from  this.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  history  of 
die  Old  Testament  as  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupt- 
ed representation  or  mirror  of  the  history  of  the 
divine  Saviour,  and  of  the  christian  church ;  he 
maintained  moreover  that  all  the  prophecies  have 
a  literal  and  direct  relation  to  Christ ;  and  he  finish- 
ed his  romantic  system,  by  laying  it  down  as  a  cer- 
tain maxim,  that  all  the  events  and  revolutions  that 
shall  happen  in  the  church,  until  the  end  of  time, 
are  prefigured  and  pointed  out,  though  not  all  with 
the  same  degree  of  evidence  and  perspicuity,  in 
different  places  of  the  Old  Testament.*  These 
two  eminent  commentators  had  each  his  zealous 
disciples  and  followers.  The  arminians  in  general, 
many  of  the  English  and  Frenchjdivines,  together 
with  those  warm  votaries  of  ancient  Calvinism,  who 
are  called  voetsians,  from  their  chief,  Gisbert  Voet, 
the  great  adversary  of  Cocceius,  all  adopted  the 
method  of  interpreting  scripture  introduced  by 
Grotius.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Dutch, 

*  It  is  become  almost  a  proverbial  saying,  that  m  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Cocceius  find*  Christ  every  where,  -while  Grotius  meets 
him  no  where.  The  first  part  of  this  saying  is  certainly  true  ;  the  lat- 
ter much  less  so;  for  it  appears,  with  sufficient  evidence,  from  the  Com* 
mentaries  of  Grotius,  that  he  finds  Christ  prefigured  in  many  places  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  indeed  directly  in  the  letter  of  the  prophecies, 
where  Coeoeios  discovers  him,  but  mysteriously ,  under  the  appearance 
of  certain  persons,  and  in  the  secret  sense  of  certain  transactions. 
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cent.s*xs.  Swiss,  and  Germans,  were  singularly  delighted 
part  iV.  with  the  learned  fancies  of  Cocceius.  There  are 
===  however  still  great  numbers  of  prudent  and  im- 
partial divines,  who,  considering  the  extremes  into 
which  these  two  eminent  critics  have  run,  and  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  what  is  really  solid  in  both  their 
systems,  neither  reject  nor  embrace  their  opinions 
in  the  lump,  but  agree  with  them  both  in  some 
things,  and  differ  from  them  both  in  others.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  neither  the  followers  of 
Grotius  nor  of  Cocceius  are  agreed  among  them- 
selves, and  that  these  two  general  classes  of  expos- 
itors may  be  divided  into  many  subordinate  ones. 
A  considerable  number  of  English  divines  of  the 
episcopal  church  refused  to  adopt  the  opinions,  or 
to  respect  the  authority,  of  these  modern  exposi- 
tors ;  they  appealed  to  the  decisions  of  the  prim- 
itive fathers ;  and  maintained,  that  the  sacred  writ* 
ings  ought  always  to  be  understood  in  that  sense 
only,  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  these 
ancient  doctors  of  the  rising  church*' 

CO*  i  Thete  have  been  confuted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Whitby*  in  bis 
important  work,  'Concerning  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  after  the 
Manner  of  the  Fathers,'  which  was  published  at  London  in  8vo.  in  the 
year  1714,  under  the  following  title  ;  '  Dissertatio  de  Scriptararum  lnter- 
pretatione  secundum  Pat  rum  Commentaries,*  He.  In  this  dissertation, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  many  remarkable  attempts  that  were 
afterward  made  to  deliver  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of 
religion,  from  the  restraints  of  human  authority,  the  judicious  author 
has  shown,  jtr*tt  that  the  holy  scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
that  by  it  alone  we  are  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  that  are  necessary  to 
salvation ;  tecond/y,  that  the  fathers,  both  of  the  primitive  times  and 
also  of  succeed  in  gages,  are  extremely  deficient  and  unsuccessful  in  their 
explications  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and,  thirdly ,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
terminate  the  debates  that  have  been  raised  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity, 
by  the  opinions  of  the  'fathers,  the  decisions  of  councils,  or  by  any  tradi- 
tion that  is  really  universal.  The  contradictions,  absurdities,  the  roman- 
tic conceits  and  extravagant  fancies,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
mentaries  of  the  fathers,  were  never  represented  in  such  a  ridiculous 
point  of  ?iew  as  they  are  in  this  performance.  The  worst  part  of  the 
matter  is,  that  such  a  production  as  Dr.  Whitbjrs  in  which  all  the  mia- 
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vnu  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  had  anrr.xvn. 
been  so  sadly  disfigured  among  the  lutherans  by  the  p^cRTT  l\] 
obscore  jargon  and  the  intricate  tenets  of  the  scho-  ■. 
lastic  philosophy,  met  with  the  same  fate  in  the  re*  iSTtwST* 
formed  churches.     The  first  successful  effort,  that  ¥ 
prevented  these  churches  from  falling  entirely  under 
the  aristotehan  yoke,  was  made  by  the  arminians, 
who  were  remarkable  for  expounding,  with  sim- 
plicity and  perspicuity,  the  truths  and  precepts  of 
religion,  and  who  censured,  with  great  plainness  and 
severity,  those  ostentatious  doctors,  who  affected 
to  render  them  obscure  and  unintelligible,  by  ex- 
pressing them  in  the  terms,  and  reducing  them  un- 
der the  classes  and  divisions,  used  in  the  schools. 
The  cartesians  and  cocceians,  contributed  also  to 
deliver  theology  from  the  chains  of  the  peripatetics; 
though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  had  not,  in  some 
respects,  a  much  better  fate  in  the  hands  of  these  its 
deliverers.     The  cartesians  applied  the  principles 
and  tenets  of  their  philosophy  in  illustrating  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  the  coceetans  imagined, 
that  they  could  not  give  a  more  sublime  and  en- 
gaging aspect  to  the  christian  religion,  than  by  rep- 
resenting it  under  the  notion  of  a  covenant  enter- 
ed into  between  God  and  man  ;*  and  both  these 

lakes  of  these  ancient  expositors  are  culled  out  and  compiled  with  sack 
care,  is  too  much  adapted  to  prejudice  young  students  even  against  what 
jnay  be  good  in  their  writings,  and  thus  disgust  them  against  a  kind  of 
study,  which,  when  conducted  with  impartiality  and  prudence,  has  its 
uses.    It  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  to  be  fond  of  extremes. 

(£/*  ■  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  Dr.  Mosbeim  should  mention 
this  circumstance  as  an  invention  of  Coceeius,  or  as  a  manner  of  speak* 
ing  peculiar  to  him.  The  representation  of  the  gospel  dispensation  un- 
der the  idea  of  a  covennnt,  whether  this  representation  be  literal  or 
metaphorical,  is  to  be  found,  almost  every  where,  in  the  Epittlcs  of  St 
Paul,  and  the  other  apostles,  though  very  rarely,  scarcely  more  than 
twice,  in  the  gospels.  This  phraseology  has  also  been  adopted  by  christ- 
ians of  almost  all  denominations.  It  is  indeed  a  manner  of  speaking  that 
has  been  grossly  abused  by  those  divines,  who,  urging  the  metaphor  too 
closely,  exhibit  the  sublime  transactions  of  the  divine  wisdom  under  the 
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wr.xvii-  manners  of  proceeding  were  disliked  by  the  wisest 
j!abTt  iV.  anci  most  learned  divines  of  the  reformed  church. 
-   They  complained,  with  reason,  that  the  tenets  and 
distinctions  of  the  cartesian  philosophy  had  as  evi- 
dent a  tendency  to  render  the  doctrines  of  Christ* 
ianity  obscure  and  intricate  as  the  abstruse  terms, 
and  the  endless  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
peripatetics.     They  observed  also,  that  the  meta- 
phor of  a  covenant,  applied  to  the  christian  religion, 
must  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  by- 
leading  uninstructed  minds  to  form  a  variety  of  ill 
grounded  notions,  which  is  the  ordinary  conse- 
quence of  straining  metaphors ;  and  that  it  must 
contribute  to  introduce  into  the  colleges  of  divinity 
the  captious  terms,  distinctions,  and  quibbles,  that 
^    are  employed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  j  ustice ;  and 
V    thus  give  rise  to  the  most  trifling  and  ill  judged 
discussions  and  debates  about  religious  matters. 
Accordingly,  the  greatest  part,  both  of  the  British 
and  French  doctors,  refusing  to  admit  the  intrica- 
cies of  cartesiani&m,  and  the  imagery  of  Cocceius, 
into  their  theological  system,  followed  the  free, 
easy,  and  unaffected  method  of  the  arminian  di- 
vines, in  illustrating  the  truths,  and  enforcing  the 
duties  of  Christianity* 
Tbeitftfear     ix.  We  have  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe, 
{ETa*^  that  Dr.  William  Ames,  a  Scots  divine,  was  one  of 
the  first  among  the  reformed  who  attempted  to 
treat  morality  as  a  separate  science,  to  consider  it 
abstractedly  from  its  connection  with  any  particular 

narrow  and  imperfect  forms  of  human  tribunals  j  and  thus  lead  to  false 
notions  of  the  springs  of  action,  as  well  as  of  the  dispensations  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being.  We  hare  remarkable  instances  of  this 
abuse,  in  a  book  lately  translated  into  English,  I  mean,  the  Economy 
g/tJie  Covenants,  by  Witsius,  in  which  that  learned  and  pious  man,  who 
has  deservedly  gained  an  eminent  reputation  by  other  valuable  produc- 
tions, has  inconsiderately  introduced  the  captious,  formal*  and  trivial 
terms,  employed  in  human  courts,  into  his  descriptions  of  the  stupen- 
dous scheme  of  redemption. 


1»Uty. 
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system  of  doctrine,  and  to  introduce  new  light,  and  cwrr.xm, 
a  new  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision,  into  this  SECr"  "" 
master  science  of  life  and  manners.     The  attempt 
was  laudable,  had  it  been  well  executed  ;  but  the 
system  of  this  learned  writer  was  dry,  theoretical, 
and  subtile,  and  was  thus  much  more  adapted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  studious  than  to  the  practical 
direction  of  the  christian.     The  arminians,  who 
are  known  to  be  much  more  zealous  in  enforcing 
the  duties  of  Christianity  than  in  illustrating  its 
truths,  and  who  generally  employ  more  pains  in 
directing  the  will  than  in  enlightening  the  under, 
standing,  engaged  several  authors  of  note  to  exhibit 
the  precepts  and  obligations  of  morality  in  a  more 
useful,  practical,  and  popular  manner  ;  but  the 
English  and  French  surpassed  all  the  moral  writers 
of  the  reformed  church  in  penetration,  solidity,  and 
in  the  ease,  freedom,  and  perspicuity  of  their  meth- 
od and  compositions.     Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of 
a  sound  understanding  and  subtile  genius,  was  the 
first  of  the  French  divines  who  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  this  kind  of  writing.     He  composed  an 
accurate  and  elaborate  system  of  morality,  in  a  style 
indeed  that  is  now  become  obsolete ;  and  those 
more  moderate  French  writers,  such  as  La  Placette 
and  Pictet,  who  acquired  such  a  high  and  eminent 
reputation  on  account  of  their  moral  writings,  owe 
to  the  excellent  work  now  mentioned  a  considera- 
ble part  of  their  glory.     While  England  groaned 
under  the  horrors  and  tumults  of  a  civil  war,  it 
was  chiefly  the  presbyterians  and  independents^  that 
employed  their  talents  and  their  pens  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  practical  religion.  During  this  unhap- 
py period  indeed  these  doctors  were  remarkable 
for  the  austere  gravity  of  their  manners,  and  for  a 
melancholy  complexion  and  turn  of  mind ;  and 
these  appeared  abundantly  in  their  compositions. 
Some  of  them  were  penned  with  such  rigour  and 
severity,  as  discovered  either  a  total  ignorance  of 
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cENT.xyu.  the  present  imperfect  state  of  humanity,  or  an  en- 
tire want  of  all  sort  of  indulgence  for  its  unavoid- 
-  able  infirmities.     Others  were  composed  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that  betrayed  an  evident  pro- 

E:nsity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mystics.     But  when 
obbes  appeared,  the  scene  changed.  A  new  set  of 
illustrious  and  excellent  writers  arose  to  defend  the 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  obligations  of  morality, 
against  this  author,  who  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  both,  since  he  subjected  the  unchangeable  natures 
of  religion  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign, 
and  endeavoured  to  efface  the  eternal  distinction 
that  there  is  between  moral  good  and  evil.     Cud- 
worth,  Cumberland,  Sharrock,  and  others,*  alarm- 
ed at  the  view  of  a  system  so  false  in  its  principles, 
and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects,   rendered  em- 
inent service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals  by 
their  immortal  labours,  in  which,  arising  to  thejirst 
principles  of  things,  and  opening  the  primitive  and 
eternal  fountains  of  truth  and  good,  they  illustrated 
clearly  the  doctrines  of  the  one  with  the  fairest  evi- 
dence, and  established  the  obligations  of  the  other 
on  the  firmest  foundations. 
Ttettobo.     *  About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 
T  academy  of  Geneva  was  in  such  high  repute  among 
the  reformed  churches,  that  it  was  resorted  to  from 
all  quarters  by  such  as  were  desirous  of  a  learned 
education ;  and  more  especially  by  those  students 
of  theology,  whose  circumstances  in  life  permitted 
them  to  frequent  this  famous  seminary  .b     Hence  it 
very  naturally  happened,  that  the  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin, concerning  the  decrees  of  God  and  dwine grace ; 
became  daily  more  universal,  and  were  gradually 

gj*  ■  See  Lelaad's  Vierat  •/ the  DeUHcal  Writert,  voL  i.  p.  4*. 

•>  The  lustre  and  authority  of  the  academy  of  Genera  began  gradually 
to  decline,  from  the  time  that,  the  United  Province*  being  formed  into 
a  free  and  independent  republic,  universities  were  founded  at  Leydeo, 
Franeker,  and  Utrecht. 
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introduced  eveiy  where  into  the  schools  of  learning,  csnt.xvxu 
There  was  not  however  any  public  law  or  confes-  J,*^  J£ 
sion  of  faith  that  obliged  the  pastors  of  the  reform- 
ed churches,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  conform 
their  sentiments  to  the  theological  doctrines  that  were 
adopted  and  taught  at  Geneva.0  And  accordingly 
there  were  many,  who  either  rejected  entirely  the 
doctrine  of  that  academy  on  these  intricate  points, 
or  received  it  with  certain  restrictions  and  modifi- 
cations. Nay,  even  those  who  were  in  general  at- 
tached to  the  theological  system  of  Geneva,  were 
not  perfectly  agreed  about  the  manner  of  explain- 
ing the  doctrine  relating  to  the  divine  decrees. 
The  greatest  part  were  of  opinion,  that  Gjd  had 
only  permitted  the  first  man  to  fall  into  transgres- 
sion, without  positively  predetermininghxs  fall.  But 
others  went  much  further,  and,  presumptuously 
forgetting  their  own  ignorance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  divine  counsels 
on  the  other,  maintained,  that  God,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise and  display  his  awful  justice  and  his  free 
mercy \  had  decreed  from  all  eternity  the  transgres- 
sion of  Adam ;  and  so  ordered  the  course  of  events, 
that  our  first  parents  could  not  possibly  avoid  their 
unhappy  fall.  Those  that  held  this  latter  senti- 
ment were  denominated  supralapsarians%  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  sublapsarian  doctors,  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  permission  already  men- 
tioned. 

xi.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  supralap-  ijes 
sarian  and  sublapsarian  divines  forgot  their  debates  """" 
and  differences,  as  matters  of  little  consequence  ; 
and  united  their  force  against  those  who  thought  it 
their  duty  to  represent  the  Deity  as  extending  his 
goodness  and  mercy  to  all  mankind.  This  gave  rise, 

•  See,  for  a  fall  demonstration  of  this  assertion,  GrotioVs  Apokgetieu^ 
&e.  at  also  seTeral  treatises,  written  in  Dutch,  by  Theod.  Volkh.Coorn- 
kert,  of  whom  Arnoldt,  makes  particular  mention  in  his  iHtoria  JSccfe* 
et  Hteret.  torn.  ik 

vol.  v.  45 
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cKNT.xm.  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  century,  to  a 
fart  ill  deplorable  schism,  which  all  the  efforts  of  human 
'  wisdom  have  since  been  unable  to  heal.     James 

Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Ge- 
neva, in  relation  to  the  deep  and  intricate  points  of 
predestination  and  grace ;  and  maintained,  with  the 
lutherans,  that  God  has  excluded  none  from  salva- 
tion by  an  absolute  and  eternal  decree.  He  was 
joined  in  these  sentiments  by  several  persons  in 
Holland,  that  were  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
extent  of  their  learning  and  the  dignity  of  their  sta- 
tions ;  but  he  met  with  the  warmest  opposition 
from  Francis  Gomar  his  colleague,  and  from  the 
principal  professors  in  the  Dutch  universities.  The 
magistrates  exhorted  the  contending  parties  to  mod- 
eration and  charity  ;  and  observed,  that,  in  a  free 
state,  their  respective  opinions  might  be  treated 
with  toleration,  without  any  detriment  to  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  true  religion.  After  long  and  tedious 
debates,  which  were  frequently  attended  with  popu- 
lar tumults  and  civil  broils,  this  intricate  controver- 
sy was,  'jy  the  councils  and  authority  d  of  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  referred  to  jthe  decision  of  the 
church,  assembled,  in  a  general  synod  at  Dort, 
in  the  year  1618.  The  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  not  only  so,  but  learned 
deputies  from  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hessia,  and  the  Palatinate, 
were  present  at  this  numerousand  solemn  assembly. 
It  was  by  the  sentence  of  these  judges  that  the  ar- 
minians  lost  their  cause,  and  were  declared  cor- 
rupters of  the  true  religion.  It  must  be  observed, 
at  toe  same  time,  that  the  doctors  of  Geneva  who 

<£?  *  It  was  not  by  the  authority  of  prince  Maurice,  but  by  that  of  the 
states  general,  that  the  national  synod  vaa  assembled  at  DorL  The 
states  were  not  indeed  unanimous  ;  three  of  the  seven  province*  pro- 
tested  against  the  holding  of  this  synods  ▼»*•  Holland,  Utrteht,  and 
Oreryssel. 
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embraced  the  sublapsarian  system,  triumphed  over  cent.xvu. 
their  adversaries  in  this  synod.     For  though  the  ""t  \\\ 
patrons  of  the  supralapsarian  cause  were  far  from  --•--« 
being  contemptible  either  in  point  of  number  or  of 
abilities ;  yet  the  moderation  and  equity  of  the 
British  divines  prevented  the  synod  from  giving  its 
sanction  to  the  opinions  of  that  presumptuous  sect. 
Nor  indeed  would  even  the  sublapsarians  have  gain- 
ed  their  point,  or  obtained  to  the  full  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  desires,  had  the  doctors  of  Bre- 
men, who  for  weighty  reasons  were  attached  to  the. 
lutherans,  been  able  to  execute  their  purposes/ 

xil  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  this  32f^££* 
victory,  gained  over  the  arminians,  was,  upon  the 
whole,  advantageous  or  detrimental  to  the  church 
of  Geneva,  in  particular,  and  to  the  reformed  church 
in  general.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that,  after  the 
synod  of  Dort,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  lost 
ground  from  day  to  day ;  and  its  patrons  were  put 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  holding  fraternal  commun- 
ion with  those  whose  doctrine  was  either  profess- 
edly arminian,  or  at  least  nearly  resembled  it.  The 
leaders  of  the  vanquished  arminians  were  eminent- 
ly distinguished  by  their  eloquence,  sagacity,  and 
learning ;  and  ocing  highly  exasperated  by  the  in- 
jurious and  oppressive  treatment  they  met  with,  in 
consequence  of  their  condemnation,  they  defended 
themselves, andattacked  their  adversaries  with  such 
spirit  and  vigour,  and  also  with  such  dexterity  and 
eloquence,  that  multitudes  were  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  It  is  particularly  to  be  ob- 
served, that  uie  authority  of  the  synod  of  Dort  was 
far  from  being  universally  acknowledged  among 
the  Dutch ;  the  provinces  of  Fricsland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  andGroningen,  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  its  decisions  ;  and  though,  in 

•  We  shall  give,  in  the  HUtory  of  the  Arminians,  a  list  of  the  writers 
thai  appeared  in  this  controversy ;  as  also  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  transactions  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 
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eauT.xm  the  year  1651,  they  were  at  length  gained  over  so 
far  as  to  intimate,  that  they  would  see  with  pleas- 
ure the  reformed  religion  maintained  upon  the  foot- 
ing on  which  it  had  been  placed  and  confirmed  by 
the  synod  of  Dort,  yet  the  most  eminent  adepts  in 
Belgic  jurisprudence  deny  that  this  intimation  has 
the  force  or'character  of  a  law.f 

In  England,  the  face  of  religion  changed  consid- 
erably, in  a  very  little  time  after  the  famous  synod 
now  mentioned ;  and  this  change,  which  was  entire- 
ly in  favoi  r  of  arminianism,  was  principally  effected 
by  the  counsels  and  influence  of  William  Laud, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  revolution  gave 
new  courage  to  the  arminians ;  and,  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  present  time,  they  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  decisions  and  doctrines,  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  relating  to  the  points  in  debate  be- 
tween them  and  the  calvinists,  treated,  in  England, 
with  something  more  than  mere  indifference,  be- 
held by  some  with  aversion,  and  by  others  with  con- 
tempt.8 And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  church  of  England  during  this  period, 
we  shall  plainly  see,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gomar- 
istSy  concerning  predestination  and  grace,  could  not 
meet  there  with  a  favourable  reception,  since  the 
leading  doctors  of  that  church  were  zealous  in  mod- 
elling its  doctrine  and  discipline  after  the  sentu 
ments  and  institutions  that  were  received  in  the  prim- 
itive times,  and  since  those  early  fathers,  whom  they 
followed  withaprofound submission,  had  never  pre- 
sumed, before  Augustine,  to  set  limits  to  the  extent 
of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy. 

The  reformed  churches  in  France  seemed,  at 
first,  disposed  to  give  a  favourable  reception  to  the 

f  See  the  very  learned  and  illustrious  president  Bynkerthoek's  Qu**- 
tknt9  Juri$  public^  lib.  li.  cap.  xviii. 

f  8ev.  Lintrupii  fiitsertatio  de  Contemptu  CmeUii  Derdrac.  in  *f«- 
glia,  in  Dinar*.  Thnlogich  Heel  Godofr.  Masil,  torn.  i.  n.  lix. 
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decisions  of  this  famous  synod ;  but,  as  these  de-  cnrr.xvu. 
cisions  were  highly  displeasing  to  the  votaries  of  plcRTT  J  J; 
Rome  among  whom  they  lived,  and  kindled  anew  - 
their  rage  against  the  protestants,  the  latter  thought 
it  their  duty  to  be  circumspect  in  this  matter ;  and, 
in  process  of  time,  their  real  sentiments,  and  the 
doctrines  they  taught,  began  to  differ  extremely 
from  those  of  the  gomarists.  The  churches  of 
Brandenberg  and  firemen,  which  made  a  consider- 
able figure  among  the  reformed  in  Germany,  would 
never  suffer  their  doctors  to  be  tied  down  to  the 
opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Dutch  divines.  And 
thus  it  happened,  that  the  liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  grace,  which  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among 
the  divines  of  Dort,  seemed  so  much  adapted  to 
suppress  or  discourage,  acquired  rather  new  vig- 
our, in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
that  assembly ;  and  the  reformed  church  was  im- 
mediately divided  into  universahsts,  semiuniversaU 
istSySupralapsananSy  and  sublapsarians,  who  indeed 
notwithstanding  their  dissensions,  which  some- 
times become  violent  and  tumultuous,  live  gener- 
ally in  the  exercise  of  mutual  toleration,  and  are 
reciprocally  restrained  by  many  reasons  from  in- 
dulging a  spirit  of  hostility  and  persecution.  What 
is  still  more  remarkable,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  we  see  the  city  of  Ge- 
neva, which  was  the  parent,  the  nurse,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination 
and  particular  grace,  not  only  put  on  sentiments 
of  charity,  forbearance,  and  esteem  for  the  armin- 
ians,  but  become  itself  almost  so  far  arminian,  as 
to  deserve  a  place  among  the  churches  of  that  com- 
munion. 

xiii.  While  the  reformed  churches  in  France  yet  Tbep^tk* 
subsisted,  its  doctors  departed,  in  several  points,  d*Je*^ 
from  the  common  rule  of  faith  that  was  received  ft***. 
in  the  other  churches  of  their  communion.     This, 
as  appears  from  several  circumstances,  was,  in  a 
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ourr.KTO.  great  measure,  owing  to  their  desire  of  diminishing 
the  prej  udices  of  the  Roman  catholics  against  them, 
and  of  getting  rid  of  a  part  of  the  odious  conclusions 
which  were  drawn  by  their  adversaries  from  the 
doctrines  of  Doit,  and  laid  to  their  charge  with 
that  malignity  which  popish  bigotry  so  naturally 
inspires.  Hence  we  find  in  the  books  that  were 
composed  by  the  doctors  of  Saumur  and  Sedan, 
after  the  synod  of  Dort,  many  things  which  seem 
conformable,  not  only  to  the  sentiments  of  the  lu- 
therans,  concerning  grace*  predestination,  the  per- 
son ofChtist,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments, 
but  also  to  certain  peculiafbpinions  of  the  Romish 
church.  This  moderation  may  be  dated  from  the 
year  1615,  when  the  opinion  of  John  Piscator,  pas- 
tor at  Herborn,  concerning  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
was  tacitly  adopted,  or  at  least  pronounced  free 
from  error,  by  the  synod  of  the  isle  of  France  ;h 
though  it  had  been  formerly  condemned  and  reject- 
ed in  several  preceding  assemblies,  of  the  same 
nature.1  Piscator  maintained,  that  it  was  not  by 
his  obedience  to  the  divine  law  that  Christ  made 
a  satisfaction  to  that  law  in  our  stead,  since  this 
obedience  was  his  duty,  considered  as  a  man ;  and 
therefore,  being  obliged  to  obey  this  law  himself, 
his  observance  of  it  could  not  merit  any  thing  for 
others  from  the  Supreme  Being.    This  opinion,  as 

h  Ayraon,  *  Actes  de  tous  lea  Synod cs  Nation aux  des  Egfises  Hefoe- 
mees  de  France,'  ton.  ii.  p.  275,  l2T\. 

i  Sec  Aymnn,  he.  r»V.  torn.  i.  p.  400,  401, 457,  to.i.  ii.  p.  13.  Boawet, 
4  Htaoire  des  Variations  ties  Eglises  Protestantes,'  livr.  xii.  torn,  ii*  p.  268, 
where  this  prelate,  with  his  usual  malignity  and  bitterness,  reproaehei 
the  protectants  with  their  inconstancy.  The  learned  Bsanage  hat  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  reformed  ehorehes  against  this  eharge,  in  »e 
second  volume  of  his  UUtwre  de  VEglite,  p.  15SS.  But  this  defense  it 
not  satisfactory.  $y  To  Dr.  Moeheim,  who  sneaks  more  than  ease  of 
the  reformed  chureh  and  its  doctors  with  partiality  and  prejudice,  tbn 
defence  may  not  appear  satisfactory ;  it  has  nevertheless  been  judged 
so  by  many  persons  of  uncommon  discernment;  and  we  invito  the  «*4* 
er  to  judge  for  himself 
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every  one  may  see,  tended  to  confirm  the  doctrine  cwt.xto. 
of  the  Romish  church,  concerning  the  merit  of  good 
works,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  other  points  of  a  like  nature." 
These  less  important  concessions  were  followed  by 
others  of  a  much  more  weighty  and  momentouskind, 
of  which  some  were  so  erroneous,  that  they  were 
highly  disliked  and  rejected,  even  by  those  of  the 
French  protestants  themselves,  who  were  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  moderation,  charity,  and  loVe 
of  peace.* 

£j*  "  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one,  who  looks  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye,  can  see  the  least  connection  between  the  opinion  of 
Pisentor,  which  I  shall  not  here  either  refute  or  defend,  and  the  popish 
doctrine  which  maintains  the  merit  ofgoedworki  ;  for  though  we  are 
apt  justified,  i«  e*  pardoned  or  treated  as  if  we  had  not  offended,  in  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  active  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  yet  we  may  be 
so  by  his  death  and  sufferings  \  and  it  is  really  to  these,  that  the  scrip- 
tares,  in  many  places,  ascribe  our  acceptance.  Now  a  person  who  as- 
cribes his  acceptance  and  salvation  to  the  death  and  mediation  of  Christ, 
does  not  sorely  give  an}  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  and 
rigorous  merit  of  works,  although  he  should  not  be  so  tharptighted  nsJLQ 
perceive  the  influence  which  certain  doctors  attribute  to  what  is  called 
Christ's  active  obedience*  But  let  it  be  observed  here,  in  a  particular 
Banner,  that  the  opinion  of  Pisoator  is  much  more  unfavourable  to  po- 
pery than  our  author  imagined,  since  it  overturns  totally,  by  a  direct 
and  most  natural  consequence,  the  popish  doctrine  concerning  toorkt  ©/ 
tupererogation,  which  is  as  monstrous  an  absurdity  in  morals,  as  tran- 
substantiation  is  in  the  estimation  of  common  sense.  For  if  Christ,  in 
his  universal  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  did  no  more  than 
he  waa  morally  obliged  to  do  by  his  character  as  a  man,  is  it  not  ab- 
surd, if  not  impious,  to  seek  in  the  virtue  of  the  Romish  saints,  all  of 
whom  were  very  imperfect,  and  some  of  them  very  worthless  mortals, 
an  exuberance  of  obedience,  a  superabundant  quantity  of  virtue,  to  which 
they  were  not  obliged,  and  which  they  are  supposed  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes,  who  are  empowered  to  distribute  it,  for  love  of  mon' 
ey,  among  such  aa  have  need  of  it  to  make  up  their  accounts  ? 
t  OCT"  kThis  affirmation  is  groundless,  and  1  wish  it  were  not  liable  to 
the  charge  of  malignity.  The  accusation  that  Dr.  Mosbeim  brings  here 
vgafcist  the  reformed  churches  in  France  is  of  too  serious  a  nature  not 
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attempts  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
tJ^  ^d  as  it  had  been  taught  at  Geneva,  and  confirmed, 
Seto^ihuK  at  Dort,  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  offering  the  displays  of  his  good- 
ness and  mercy  to  all  mankind.  The  first  person, 
who  made  this  fruitless  attempt,  was  John  Cameron, 
whose  sentiments  were  supported  and  further  illus- 
trated by  Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of  uncommon 
sagacity  and  erudition.  The  latter  applied  him- 
self, from  the  year  1634,  with  unparalleled  zeal,  to 
this  arduous  work,  and  displayed  in  it  extraordi- 
nary exertions  of  capacity  and  genius ;  and  so  ar- 
dently was  he  bent  on  bringing  it  into  execution, 
that  he  made,  for  this  purpose,  no  small  changes 
in  the  doctrine  commonly  received  among  the  re* 
formed  in  France.     The  form  of  doctrine  he  had 

to  require  the  most  evident  and  circumstantial  proofs.  He  has  however 
alleged  none,  nor  has  he  given  any  one  instance  of  those  -weighty  and** 
mentous  conces$i<m$  that  were  made  to  popery.  It  was  not  indeed  in  his 
power  either  to  give  arguments  or  examples  of  a  satisfactory  kind ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  unguarded  words  of  Eliaa  Saurin,  minister 
of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to  the  learned  Lewis  Le  Blanc,  professor  of  Se- 
dan, which  dropt  from  the  pen  of  the  former,  in  his  Examen  de  la  The- 
nlogie  de  M.  Jurieu,  are  the  only  testimony  Dr.  Mosheim  had  to  allege, 
in  support  of  an  accusation,  which  he  baa  not  limited  to  any  one  person, 
but  inconsiderately  thrown  out  upon  the  French  churches  in  general 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  full  illustration  of  this  matter,  and  yet  bare 
not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  original  sources  of  information,  may 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  perusing  the  articles  Beaulieu  and  Arayraut, 
in  Bayle's  Dictionary  /  and  the  articles  Pajon  and  Papin,  in  M.  de  Chauf- 
fepied's  supplement  to  that  work.  Any  concessions  that  teem  to  have 
been  made  by  the  protectant  doctors  in  France  to  their  adversaries  con- 
sisted in  giviug  an  arminian  turn  to  some  of  the  more  rigid  tenets  of  Cal- 
vin, relating  to  original  «m,  prede$tihation,  and  grace  /  and  this  turn 
Would  undoubtedly  have  been  given  to  these  doctrines,  had  popery  been 
out  of  the  question.  But  these  concessions  are  not  certainly  what  our 
historian  had  in  view ;  nor  would  he,  in  effect,  have  treated  such  *on- 
aeasions  as  erroneous. 
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struck  out,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important  cun.xm. 
reconciliation,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  pAcrTt  ".' 
following  propositions ;   "  That  God  desires  the  ■■     ■  '■* 
happiness  of  all  men,  and  that  no  mortal  is  ex- 
cluded, by  any  divine  decree,  from  the  benefits  that 
are  procured  by  the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel 
of  Christ ; 

44  That  however  none  can  be  made  a  partaker 
of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, unless  he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ; 

"  That  such  indeed  is  the  immense  and  universal* 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  refuses 
to  none  the  power  of  believing  ;  though  he  does 
not  grant  unto  all  his  assistance  and  succour,  that 
they  may  wisely  improve  this  power  to  the  attain- 
ment of  everlasting  salvation  ; 

"  And  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  multitudes 
perish,  through  their  own  fault,  and  not  from  any 
want  of  goodness  in  God."1 

■  See  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaegeri  HUfrria  Eccle:  et  Politico,  Ssculi  xvu* 
Decenn.  ir.  p.  532. 

(CJ*  This  mitigated  view  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  only  one 
defect ;  but  it  is  a  capital  one.  It  represents  God  as  desiring'  a  thing, 
i-  e.  salvation  and  happiness,  for  all,  which,  in  order  to  its  attainment,  re* 
quires  a  degree  of  his  assistance  and  succour,  which  he  refuteth  to  many. 
This  rendered  grace  and  redemption  universal  ow\y  in  words,  but  par- 
tial  in  reality ;  and  therefore  did  not  at  all  mend  the  matter.  The  *w- 
pralapsarians  were  consistent  with  themselves,  but  their  doctrine  was 
harsh  and  terrible,  and  was  founded  on  the  most  unworthy  notions  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  Amyraut  was 
fall  of  inconsistencies ;  nay,  even  the  tublapsarian  doctrine  has  its  dif- 
ficulties, and  rather  palliates,  than  removes  the  horrors  of  tuprafapsa* 
rianism.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  from  what  quarter  shall  the  candid 
and  well  disposed  christian  receive  that  solid  satisfaction  and  wise  direc- 
tion, which  neither  of  these  systems  is  adapted  to  administer  ?  These  he 
will  receive  by  turning  his  dazzled  and  feeble  eye  from  the  tecret  de- 
crees of  God,  which  were  neither  designed  to  be  rules  of  action  nor 
sources  of  comfort  to  mortals  here  below  ;  and  by  fixing  his  view  upon 
the  mercy  of  God,  as  it  is  manifested  through  Christ,  the  pure  laws  an4 
•ublime  promises  of  his  gospel,  and  the  respectable  equity  of  his  present 
government  and  his  future  tribunal. 

vol*  v.  46 
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cent.  xvii.  Those  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were  called 
part  i"'  universalisto,  because  they  represented  God  as  will- 
—  ing  to  show  mercy  to  all  mankind ;  and  hypothet- 
ical unwersalistSy  because  the  condition  of  faith  in 
Christ  was  necessary  to  render  them  the  objects 
of  this  mercy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
this  doctrine  differs  but  little  from  that  which  was 
established  by  the  synod  of  Dort ;  but  such  do  not 
seem  to  have  attentively  considered  either  the  prin- 
ciples from  whence  it  is  derived,  or  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads.  The  more  I  examine  this  rec- 
onciling system,  the  more  I  am  persuaded,  that 
it  is  no  more  than  arminianism  or  pelagianism 
artfully  dressed  up,  and  ingeniously  covered  with 
a  half  transparent  veil  of  specious,  but  ambiguous 
expressions ;  and  this  judgment  is  confirmed  by 
the  language  that  is  used  in  treating  this  subject 
by  the  modern  followers  of  Amyraut,  who  express 
their  sentiments  with  more  courage,  plainness,  and 
perspicuity,  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  permitted 
their  master  to  do.  A  cry  was  raised,  in  several 
French  synods,  against  the  doctrine  of  Amyraut ; 
but,  after  it  had  been  carefully  examined  by  them, 
and  defended  by  Aim,  at  their  public  meetings  with 
his  usual  eloquence  and  erudition,  he  was  honour- 
ably acquitted.111  The  opposition  he  met  with  from 
Holland  was  still  more  formidable,  as  it  came  from 
the  learned  and  celebrated  pens  of  Rivet,  Spanbeim, 
Des  Marets,  and  other  adversaries  of  note ;  he  nev- 
ertheless answered  them  with  great  spirit  and  vig- 
our, and  his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  after- 
ward by  Daille,  Blondel,  Mestrezat,  and  Claude.* 

a  See  Aymon, '  Actes  des  Synodes  Nationaux  des  Eglites  Reformee* 
en  France/ torn.  ii.  p.  571,  p.  604-  Blondel,  *  Actes  Anthentiques  des 
Eglises  Reformees  touehant  la  paix  et  la  charite  fraternelle,*  p.  19—82, 
edit,  of  Amsterdam,  published  in  4to.in  the  year  1655. 

*  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  at  the  articles  Amyraut  and  Blonde! ;  and 
toI.  ii.  at  the  article JDaiHe.  See  Christ.  Pfaffius,  De  formula  consensu** 
cap*  I  p.  4. 
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This  controversy  was  carried  on,  for  a  long  time,  cbnt.jcvh, 
with  great  animosity  and  little  fruit  to  those  who  op.  ",""  il; 

posed  the  opinions  of  the  French  innovator.     For — 

the  sentiments  of  Amyraut  were  not  only  received 
in  all  the  universities  of  the  hugonots  in  France, 
and  adopted  by  divines  of  the  highest  note  in  that 
nation,  but  also  spread  themselves  as  far  as  Geneva, 
and  were  afterward  disseminated  by  the  French 
protestants,  who  fled  from  the  rage  of  persecution, 
through  all  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe* 
And  they  now  are  so  generally  received,  that  few 
have  the  courage  to  oppose  or  decry  them. 

xv.  The  desire  of  mitigating  certain  doctrines  of  ti»  mm* 
the  reformed  church,  that  drew  upon  it  the  heaviest  STu^hS 
censures  from  both  the  Roman  catholics  and  some  •ndCvpe1, 
protestant  communions,  was  the  true  origin  of  the 
opinion  propagated,  in  the  year  1640,  by  De  la 
Place,  concerning  the  imputation  of  original  sin. 
This  divine,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Amy* 
raut,  and  his  colleague  at  Saumur,  rejected  the 
opinion  generally  received  in  the  schools  of  the  re- 
formed,  that  the  personal  and  actual  transgression 
of  the  first  man  is  imputed  to  his  posterity.  He 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  imputes  to 
every  man  his  natural  corruption,  his  personal  guilt, 
and  his  propensity  to  sin ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  the- 
ological style,  he  affirmed,  that  original  sin  is  indu 
rectly  and  not  directly  imputed  to  mankind.  This 
opinion  was  condemned  as  erroneous,  in  the  year 
1642,  by  the  synod  of  Charenton,  and  many  Dutch 
and  Helvetic  doctors  of  great  name  set  themselves 
to  refute  it ;°  while  the  love  of  peace  and  union 
prevented  its  author  from  defending  it  in  a  public 
and  open  manner.p  But  neither  the  sentence  of 
the  synod,  nor  the  silence  of  De  la  Place,  could 

o  Aymon,  Synodes  dea  Eglises  Reformees  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  MO, 
f  Chriit'  Eberh-  Weismanni  Hi*tor*  Ecclea.  &ec.  xvii.  p.  817, 
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onrr.xni.  hinder  this  sentiment  from  making  a  deep  impress 

fart  iV.  sion  on  the  minds  of  many,  who  looked  upon  it  as 

-±*±u-±-:  conformable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and 

equity ;  nor  could  they  prevent  its  being  transmit* 

ted,  with  the  French  exiles,  into  other  countries. 

In  the  class  of  those  who,  to  diminish  or  avoid 
the  resentment  of  the  papists,  made  concessions  in- 
consistent with  truth,  and  detrimental  {o  the  purity 
of  the  protestant  religion,  many  place  Lewis  Cap- 
pel,  professor  at  Saumur,  who,  in  a  voluminous . 
and  elaborate  work,'  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  points  were  not  used  by  the  sacred  writ* 
ers,  and  were  a  modern  invention  added  to  the  test 
by  the  masorethes/  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  this 
hypothesis  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  votaries  of 
Rome,  and  seemed  manifestly  adapted  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  to  put 
them  upon  a  level  with  oral  tradition,  if  not  to  ren- 
der their  decision  still  less  respectable  and  certain/ 
On  these  accounts,  the  system  of  this  famous  pro- 
fessor was  opposed,  with  die  most  ardent  efforts  of 
erudition  and  zeal,  by  several  doctors  both  of  the 
reformed  and  lutheran  churches,  who  were  emi- 

*  This  work,  which  is  entitled,  Jrcanum  Pxmctuatitni*  Revclatum, 
is  still  extant,  with  its  VindicU,  in  the  works  of  Cappel,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam,  in  the  year  1689,  in  folio,  and  in  the  Critica  Sacra  V.  T.  pub- 
tished  in  folio  at  Paris,  1650. 

03*  '  It  was  alsoCappel  who  affirmed,  that  the  characters,  which  com- 
pose the  Hebrew  text,  were  those  that  the  Chaldeans  nsed  after  die 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  having  always  made  use  of  the  Samari- 
tan characters  before  that  period. 

(Xj*  •  This  absurd  notion  of  the  tendency  of  Cappel's  hypothesis  is 
now  hissed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  learned  world.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  hypothesis  in  question  is  by  no  means  peeuliar  to  Cappet;  it  was 
adopted  by  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  the  three  great  pillars -of  the  refer* 
■nation ;  as  also  by  Monster,  Olivetan,  Masiua,  Sealiger,  Casauboo,  Dro- 
stus,  De  Dieu,  Walton*  and  Boehart,  those  eminent  men,  who  hare  east 
aueh  light  on  sacred  philology  ;  so  that  Cappel  had  only  the  merit  of 
supporting  it  by  new  arguments,  and  placing  it  in  *  striking  and  lamia* 
was  point  of  view. 
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nent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  cent.xvu. 
and  their  acquaintance  with  oriental  learning  in  p^cRTr  J  J; 
general.1  i~ 

xvi.  Though  these  great  men  gave  offence  to  ma-  [£*  fe 
ny,  by  the  freedom  and  novelty  of  their  sentiments, 
yet  they  had  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  reformed  churches  ;  and  the 
equity  of  succeeding  generations  removed  the  as- 
persions that  envy  had  thrown  upon  them  during 
their  lives,  and  made  ample  amends  for  the  inju- 
ries they  had  received  from  several  of  their  contem- 
poraries. This  was  far  from  being  the  case  of  those 
doctors  who  either  openly  attempted  to  bring  about 
a  complete  reconciliation  and  union  between  the 
reformed  and  Romish  churches,  or  explained  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner  as  les- 
sened the  difference  between  the  two  communions, 
and  thereby  rendered  the  passage  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  less  disgusting  and  painful.  The  at- 
tempts of  these  peacemakers  were  looked  upon  as 
odious,  and  in  the  issue  they  proved  utterly  unsuc- 
cessful. The  most  eminent  of  these  reconciling 
doctors  were  Lewis  le  Blanc,  professor  at  Sedan, 
and  Claude  Pajon,  minister  of  Orleans,0  who  were 
both  remarkable  for  the  persuasive  power  of  their 
eloquence,  and  discovered  an  uncommon  degree 
of  penetration  and  sagacity  in  their  writings  and 
negotiations.     The  former  passed  in  review  many 

*  See  B»  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfii  Biblioth.  ffebraica,  p.  ii.  p.  87. 

(£}*  •  U  it  difficult  to  conceive,  what  eoald  engage  Dr.  Moaheim  to 
place  Pajon  in  the  class  of  those  who  explained  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity in  such  a  manner,  as  to  diminish  the  difference  between  the  doe* 
trine  of  the  reformed  and  Romish  churches.  Pajon  was  indeed  a  mod- 
erate divine,  and  leaned  somewhat  toward  the  arminian  system ;  and  this 
propensity  was  not  uncommon  among  the  French  protectants.  But  few 
doctors  of  this  time  wrote  with  more  learning,  seal,  and  judgment, 
against  popery,  than  Claude  Pajon,  as  appears  from  his  excellent  trea- 
tise against  Nicole,  entitled,  Eacamen  duUvre,  qidpwtepeur  titrepre- 
jvgeet  legitime*  centre  to  CaMnktei. 
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csnt.xvii.  of  the  controversies  that  divide  the  two  churches, 
part  ii1.'  and  seemed  to  prove,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity, 


that  some  of  them  were  merely  disputes  about 
words,  and  that  the  others  were  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  was  generally  imagined.*  This  man- 
ner of  stating  the  differences  between  the  two 
churches  drew  upon  Le  Blanc  the  indignation  of 
those,  who  looked  upon  all  attempts  to  soften  and 
modify  controverted  doctrines  as  dangerousand  det- 
rimental to  the  cause  of  truth.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  acuteness  and  dexterity  with  which  he  treat- 
ed this  nice  matter,  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  several  persons,  and  procured  him  disciples, 
who  still  entertain  his  reconciling  sentiments,  but 
either  conceal  them  entirely,  or  discover  them  with 
caution,  as  they  are  known  to  be  displeasing  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  members  of  both  communions. 
ciMfeFajon.  xvn.  The  modifications  under  which  Pajon  ex. 
hibited  someof  thedoctrinesof  the  reformed  church, 
were  also  extremely  offensive  and  unpopular.  This 
ecclesiastic  applied  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the 
cartesian  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  and 
able  defender,  in  explaining  the  opinions  of  that 
church  relating  to  the  corruption  of  humun  nature, 
the  state  of  its  moral  facultjes  and  powers,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners ;  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  he  gave  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  these  opinions.  It  is  indeed  very 
difficult  to  determine  what  were  the  real  sentiments 
of  this  man ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  whether  this  dif- 
ficulty be  most  owing  to  the  affected  obscurity  and 
ambiguity  under  which  he  disguised  them,  or  to 
the  inaccuracy  with  which  his  adversaries,  through 
negligence  or  malignity,  have  represented  them.  If 

w  In  hit  Thesis  Theologies  which  hare  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  are  highly  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  They  were  twice- 
printed  at  London. 

*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  t  at  the  article  Beaulieu. 
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sec  r.  il. 


\yemay  givecredittothe  latter,  his  doctrine  amounts  enrr.xvu. 
to  the  following  propositions ;  "  That  the  corrup- 
tion of  man  is  less,  and.  his  natural  power  to  amend 
his  ways  greater,  than  is  generally  imagined ;  that 
original  sin  lies  in  the  understanding  alone,  and  con- 
sists principally  in  the  obscurity  and  imperfection 
of  our  ideas  of  divine  things  ;  that  this  imperfec- 
tion of  the  human  understanding  has  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  will,  excites  in  it  vicious  pro* 
pensities,  and  thus  leads  it  to  sinful  actions ;  that 
tliis  internal  disorder  is  healed,  not  by  the  mere  ef- 
forts of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  but  by 
the  assistance  and  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ope- 
rating upon  the  mind  by  the  divine  word  as  its  mean 
or  instrument ;  that  however  this  word  is  not  en- 
dowed with  any  divine  intrinsic  energy,  either  nat- 
ural or  supernatural^  but  only  with  a  moral  influ- 
ence, i.  e*  that  it  corrects  and  improves  the  under- 
standing, in  the  same  manner  as  human  truth  does, 
even  by  imparting  clear  and  distinct  notions  of 
spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  furnishing  solid 
arguments  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  christ- 
ian religion,  and  its  perfect  conformity  with  the 
dictates  of  right  reason ;  and  that,  of  consequence, 
every  man,  if  no  internal  or  external  impediments 
destroy  or  suspend  the  exertion  of  his  natural  pow- 
ers and  faculties,  may,  by  the  use  of  his  own  rea~ 
J0fi»  and  a  careful  and  assiduous  study  of  the  re* 
vealed  will  of  Qod  be  enabled  to  correct  what  is 
amiss  in  his  sentiments,  affections,  and  actions, 
without  any  extraordinary  assistance  from  the  Ho* 
fy  QhosU"' 

..  Such  is  the  account  of  the  opinions  of  Pajon  that 
is  given  by  his  adversaries.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  take  our  ideas  of  his  doctrine  from  himself,  we 

7  Fred.  SpanheUn,  append,  ad  Eleiichum  Conirovertiar.  tom.iii.opp. 
p.  883-  Juried,  TraiU  de  la  JVature  et  da  la  Grace,  p.  35.  Val.  Em. 
Loscheri  Exercit.  de  Claud.  Pajonii  ejmqne  weetator.  doctrina  etfatirf 
Lips.  1699* 
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cent.  xvn.  shall  find  this  account  disingenuous  and  erroneous. 
Pajon  intimates  plainly  his  assent  to  the  doctrines 
that  were  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Doit,  and  that 
are  contained  in  the  catechisms  and  confessions  of 
faith  of  the  reformed  churches  ;  he  complains  that 
his  doctrine  has  been  ill  understood  or  wilfully  per- 
verted ;  and  he  observes,  that  he  did  not  deny  en- 
tirely  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  minds  of  those  that  are  really  converted  to  God, 
but  only  such  an  immediate  operation  as  was  not 
accompanied  with  the  ministry  and  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word ;  or,  to  express  the  matter  in  other 
terms,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  adopt  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  represent  that  wordas  no  more 
than  an  instrument  void  of  intrinsic  efficacy,  a  mere 
external  sign  of  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spir- 
it of  God.*  This  last  declaration  is  however  both 
obscure  and  captious,  fie  that  as  it  may,  Pajon 
concludes  by  observing,  that  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
pute about  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  upon  the  minds  of  men,  but  content  our- 
selves with  acknowledging,  that  he  is  the  true  and 
original  author  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  affections 
of  our  heart,  and  the  actions  that  proceed  from  them. 
Notwithstanding  these  declarations,  the  doctrine  of 
this  learned  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic  was  not  only 
looked  upon  as  heterodox  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  reformed  church,  but  was 
also  condemned,  in  the  year  1677,  by  several  sy- 
nods in  France,  and,  in  1686,  by  a  synod  assem- 
bled at  Rotterdam. 
Kpta.  xviii.  This  controversy,  which  seemed  to  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  death  of  Pajon,  was 
revived,  or  rather  continued,  by  Isaac  Papin,  his 
nephew,  a  native  of  filois,  who,  by  his  writings 

•  AH  these  declarations  made  by  Pajon  may  be  seen  in  aeonfestton  of 
liis  faith,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  pnbli&hed  by 
the  learned  M.  de  Ch«afTepie>l,  In  his  Muvean  Dictionaire  JSitor.  et 
Critique,  tojn.  ii.  p.  164*  in  note  *  of  the  article  Le  Cene. 
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and  travels,  was  highly  instrumental  in  comtnuni-  cm  xm 
eating  to  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  the  """*"  " 
contagion  of  these  unhappy  debates.  This  eccle- 
siastic expressed  his  sentiments  without  ambiguity 
or  reserve,  and  propagated  every  where  the  doc- 
trine of  his  uncle,  which,  according  to  his  crude 
and  harsh  manner  of  representing  it,  he  reduced 
to  the  two  following  propositions; 

"  That  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  man 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth ; 

44  That,  in  order  to  produce  that  amendment  of 
the  heart,  which  is  called  regeneration,  nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  to  put  the  body,  if  its  habit 
is  bad,  into  a  sound  state  by  the  power  of  physic, 
and  then  to  set  truth  and  falsehood  before  the  un- 
derstandings and  virtue  and  vice  before  the  wiiif 
in  their  genuine  colours,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so 
as  that  their  nature  and  properties  may  be  fully 
apprehended." 

This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin  were  re- 
futed, with  a  considerable  degree  of  acrimony,  in 
the  year  1686,  by  the  famous  Jurieu,  professor  of 
divinity  and  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Rotter* 
dam,  and  they  were  condemned  the  year  follow- 
ing by  the  synod  of  Boisleduc.  In  the  year  1688, 
they  were  condemned,  with  still  greater  marks  of 
severity,  by  the  French  synod  at  the  Hague,  where 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced 
against  their  author.  Exasperated  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, Papin  returned  into  France  in  the  year 
1690,  where  he  abjured  publicly  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  embraced  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  which  he  died  in  the  year  1709/  It 
has  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  this  ingenious  man 
was  treated  with  great  rigour  and  injustice;  and 
that  his  theological  opinions  were  unfaithfully  rep- 

*  See  Jurieu  De  la  Nature  etde  la  Gract.    Mojlcri  Cimbria  Littrut. 
torn.  ii.  p.  608. 

vol.  v.  47 
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csmt.xvii.  resented  by  his  violent  and  unrelenting  adversary, 
Jurieu,  whose  warmth  and  impetuosity  in  religious 
controversy  are  well  known.   How  far  this  affirma- 
tion may  be  supported  by  evidence,  we  cannot  pit- 
tend  to  determine.    A  doctrine,  something  like 
that  of  Pajon,  was  maintained  in  several  treatises, 
in  the  year  1684,  by  Charles  le  Cene,  a  French 
divine  of  uncommon  learning  and  sagacity,  who 
gave  a  new  and  very  singular  translation  of  the 
bible.b     But  he  entirely  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  of  the  importance  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  asserted,  that  it  was  in  every  man's 
power  to  amend  his  ways,  and  arrive  at  a  state  of 
obedience  and  virtue,  by  the  mere  use  of  his  nat- 
ural faculties,  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  divine 
word ;  more  especially,  if  these  were  seconded  by 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  virtuous  examples.   Hence  several  divines 
pretend  that  his  doctrine  is,  in  many  respects,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Pajon.c 
•n»  state  of     XI3L  The  church  of  England  had,  for  a  long  time, 
fegSSr*^  resembled  a  ship  tossed  on  a  boisterous  and  tern- 
** *■"  L   pestuous  ocean.    The  opposition  of  the  papists  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  discontents  and  remon- 
strances of  die  puritans  on  the  other,  had  kept  it  in 
a  perpetual  ferment.  When,  on  the  death  t>f  Eliza- 
beth, James  I.  ascended  the  throne,  these  tatter  con- 
ceived the  warmest  hopes  of  seeing  more  serine  and 
prosperous  days,  and  of  being  delivered  frc*n  *** 
vexations  and  oppressions  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to,  on  account  of  their  attachment  t<?  d* 
discipline  and  worship  of  the  church  of  Gent**. 
These  hopes  were  so  much  the  more  natural,  as  £* 
king  had  received  his  education  in  Scotland,  whe * 
the  puritans  prevailed,  and  had,  on  some  occasion* 

k  Thia  translation  vat  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1741,  ar^ 
tu  condemned  by  the  French  synod  in  Holland. 

*  See  the  learned  and  laborious  M.  ChaufTepied's  AWp.  Diction.  «fli*J 
et  Critip  torn.  ii.  p.  160,  at  the  article  Le  Cene. 
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made  the  strongest  declarations  of  his  attachment  cbnt.xvii 
to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution.11    And  some  of  part  \\'. 
the  first  steps  taken  by  this  prince  seemed  to  en-  ■     ■■■ 
courage  these  hopes,  as  he  appeared  desirous  of  as- 
suming the  character  and  office  of  an  arbitrator,  in 
order  to  accommodate  matters  between  the  church 
and  the  puritans/    But  these  expectations  soon 

£j»  *  la  a  general  assembly  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1590,  thU 
prince  it  said  to  hate  made  the  following  public  declaration ;  "  I  praise 
God  that  I  was  born  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  such  a 
place  as  to  be  the  king  of  the  sincerest,  i.e.  purest,  kirk  in  the  world.  The 
kirk  of  Genera  keep  pasche  and  yule,  i.  e.  Easter  and  Chrhtma*.  What 
hare  they  for  them  ?  They  hare  no  institution.  As  for  oar  neighbour 
kirk  of  England,  their  set-rice  is  an  eril  said  mass  in  English ;  they  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  hot  the  liftings,  i.  e.  the  elevation  of  the  hoet.  I 
charge  yon,  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and 
barons,  Jo  stand  to  roar  purity,  and  to  exhort  your  people  to  do  the 
same ;  and  I,  forsooth,  as  long  as  1  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the  same." 
Calderwood's  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  856. 

dj*  •  The  religious  disputes  between  the  church  and  the  puritans  in- 
duced James  to  appoint  a  conference  between  the  two  parties  at  Hamp- 
ton Courts  at  which  nine  bishops,  and  as  many  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
appeared  on  the  one  side,  and  four  puritan  ministers  on  the  other.  The 
king  himself  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  controrersy  against  the 
latter ;  and  tin's  was  an  occupation  well  adapted  to  his  taste  ;  for  noth- 
ing could  be  more  pleasing  to  this  royal  pedant,  than  to  dictate  magis- 
terially to  an  assembly  of  dirines  concerning  points  of  faith  and  disci- 
pline, and  to  receive  the  applauses  of  these  holy  men  for  his  superior 
zeal  and  learning.  The  conference  continued  three  days.  The  first  day 
it  was  held  between  the  king  and  the  bishops  and  deans,  to  whom  James 
proposed  some  objections  against  certain  expressions  in  the  liturgy,  and 
a  few  alterations  in  the  ritual  of  the  church;  in  consequence  of  which, 
some  slight  alterations  were  made.  The  two  following  days  the  puritans 
were  admitted,  whose  proposals  and  remonstrances  may  be  seen  in  Neal's 
HUtory  of  the  Puritan*,  rol.  ii.  p.  15.  Or.  Warner,  in  his  Eccle*ia$ti* 
cat  Bietory  of  England,  observes,  that  this  author  must  be  read  with 
caution,  on  account  of  his  unfairness  and  partiality ;  why  therefore  did 
he  not  take  his  account  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference  from  a  better 
source  ?  The  different  accounts  of  the  opposite  parties,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  published  by  Dr.  Barlow,  dean  of  Chester,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Patrick  Galloway,  a  Scots  writer,  on  the  other,  both  of  whom 
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cent,  xvii  vanished,  and,  under  the  government  of  James, 
pa«Tt  ii.  things  put  on  a  new  face.  As  the  desire  of  unlim- 
*  ited  power  and  authority  was  the  reigning  passion 

in  the  heart  of  this  monarch,  so  all  his  measures, 
whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  were  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  ambition.  The 
presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
seemed  less  favourable  to  his  views  than  the  epis- 
copal hierarchy  ;  as  the  former  exhibits  a  kind  of 
republic j  which  is  administered  by  various  rulers  of 
equal  authority ;  while  the  latter  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  monarchy.  The 
very  name  of  a  republic,  synod,  or  council,  was  odi- 
ous to  James,  who  dreaded  every  thing  that  had  a 
popular  aspect ;  hence  he  distinguished  the  bish- 
ops with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour,  extended 
their  authority,  increased  their  prerogatives,  and 
publicly  adopted  and  inculcated  the  following  max- 
im, No  bishop,  no  king.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
church  of  England  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  cal- 
vinistical  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  he 
also  adhered  to  them  for  some  time,  and  gave  his 
theological  representatives,  in  the  synod  of  Dort, 
an  order  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Arminius  in  relation  to  these  deep  and 
intricate  points.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  of  remarkable  gravity/  and  eminent  zeal, 

were  present  at  the  conference,  must  be  carefully  consulted,  in  order  to 
our  forming  a  proper  idea  of  these  theological  transactions.  James  at 
least  obtained,  on  this  occasion,  the  applause  he  had  in  view*  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Wbitgift,  said,  "  That  undoubtedly  his  maj- 
esty spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  spirit;"  and  Bancroft,  fail- 
ing on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  James,  expressed  himself 
thus ;  «'  I  protest  my  heart  melteth  for  joy,  that  Almighty  God,  of  his 
singular  mercy,  has  given  us  such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  has  not 
been." 

(£7  *  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  history  of  the  rebellion,  that  "  Ab- 
bot was  a  man  of  rery  morose  manners,  and  of  a  very  sowre  aspect, 
vfciehat  that  time  was  called  gravity"    If,  in  general,  we  strike* 
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both  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  whose  lenity  oot.xvu. 
toward  their  ancestors  the  puritans  still  celebrate  in  F"JJ"  XV.' 


medium  between  what  Clarendon  and  Neal  say  of  this  prelate,  we  shall 
probably  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge  of  his  character.  See  the  History 
of  the  Rebellieny  vol.  i.  p.  88,  and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii. 
p.  243,  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  partial  than 
Clarendon's  account  of  this  eminent  prelate,  particularly  when  he  says, 
that  he  neither  understood  nor  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  church* 
But  it  is  too  much  the  custom  of  this  writer,  and  others  of  his  stamp,  to 
give  the  denomination  of  latitudinarian  indifference  to  that  charity, 
prudence,  and  moderation,  by  which  alone  the  best  interests  of  the 
ehurch,  though  not  the  personal  views  of  many  of  its  ambitious  members, 
ean  be  established  upoo^rm  and  permanent  foundations.  Abbot  would 
hare  been  reckoned  a  good  churchman  by  some,  if  he  had  breathed  that 
spirit  of  despotism  and  violence,  which,  being  essentially  incompatible 
-with  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  people,  not  only  free,  but  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  has  often  endangered  the  ehurch,  by  exciting  that  resent- 
ment which  always  renders  opposition  excessive.  Abbot  was  so  far 
from  being  indifferent  about  the  constitution  of  the  church,  or  inclined 
to  the  presbyterian  discipline,  as  this  noble  author  affirms  in  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion*  that  it  was  by  his  seal  and  dexterity  that  the  clergy  of 
Scotland,  who  had  refused  to  admit  the  bishops  as  moderators  in  their 
ehurch  synods,  were  brought  to  a  more  tractable  temper,  and  things 
put  into  such  a  situation  as  afterward  produced  the  entire  establishment 
of  the  episcopal  order  in  that  nation.  It  is  true,  that  Abbot's  zeal  in 
this  affair  was  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  and  it 
-was  by  these  that  his  zeal  was  rendered  successful.  Nor  have  these 
his  transactions  in  Scotland,  where  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  lord  high 
treasurer  Dunbar,  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  historians ;  nay,  they 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  some,  who  have  pretended  to 
depreciate  the  conduct  and  principles  of  this  virtuous  and  excellent 
prelate.  King  James,  who  had  been  so  zealous  a  presbyterian  in  ap- 
pearance, before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  had  scarcely 
set  his  foot  out  of  Scotland,  when  he  conceived  the  design  of  restoring 
the  ancient  form  of  episcopal  government  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  it  was 
Abbot's  transactions  there  that  brought  him  to  that  high  favour  with  the 
king,  which,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  three  years,  raised  him 
from  the  deanery  of  Winchester  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  For  it  was 
by  Abbot's  mild  and  prudent  counsels,  that  Dunbar  procured  that  sn- 
bioqs  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  by  which  it  was  | 
/'-that  the  king  should  have  the  calling  of  all  general  i 
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xyu.  die  highest  strains,*  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
confirm  the  king  in  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  to 
which  he  himself  was  thoroughly  attached-  But 
scarcely  had  the  British  divines  returned  from  the 
synod  of  Doit,  and  given  an  account  of  the  laws 
that  had  been  enacted,  and  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  established  by  that  famous  assembly,  than 

the  bishops,  or  their  deputies,  should  be  perpetual  moderators  of  the 
dioeesian  synods;  that  no  ezeommunieation  should  be  pronounced  with- 
out their  approbation ;  that  all  presentations  of  benefices  should  be  made 
by  them ;  that  the  deprivation  or  suspension  of  ministers  should  belong 
to  them ;  that  the  visitation  of  the  dioeese  should  be  performed  by  the 
bishop  or  his  deputy  only  ;  and  that  the  bishop  should  be  moderator  of 
all  conventions  for  exercising*  or  prophesying^  i.  e.  preaching,  within 
their  bounds-"  See  Calderwood's  True  Htitory  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, fol.  1680, 588,  589*  Heyleo's  Htitory  of  the  Presbyterian*,  p.  581, 
382,  and,  above  all,  Speed's  Htitory  of  Great  Britain,  book  x.  fob  18S7. 
The  writers  who  seem  the  least  disposed  to  speak  favourably  of  this  vise 
and  good  prelate,  bear  testimony  nevertheless  to  his  eminent  piety,  his 
exemplary  conversation,  and  his  inflexible  probity  and  integrity ;  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that*  if  his  moderate  measures  had  been  pursued, 
the  liberties  of  England  would  have  been  secured,  popery  discounte- 
nanced, and  the  church  prevented  from  running  into  those  excesses 
which  afterward  proved  so  fatal  to  it  If  Abbot's  candour  foiled  him  on 
any  occasion,  it  was  in  the  representations,  which  his  rigid  attachment, 
not  to  the  discipline,  but  to  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  led  him  to 
give  of  the  arminiau  doctors*  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
a  letter  of  his  to  sir  Ralph  Winwood,  dated  at  Lambeth,  the  1st.  of  June, 
1013,  and  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Grotius  in  England,  who  had  been 
expressly  sent  from  Holland,  by  the  remonstrants  or  arminians,  to  mit- 
igate the  king's  displeasure  and  antipathy  against  that  party.  In  this 
letter,  the  archbishop  represents  Grotius,  with  whom  he  certainly  was 
not  worthy  to  be  named,  either  in  point  of  learning,  sagacity,  or  judg- 
ment, as  *  pedants  and  mentions,  with  a  high  degree  of  complacence 
and  approbation,  the  absurd  and  impertinent  judgment  of  some  civilians 
and  divines,  who  called  this  immortal  Ornament  of  the  republic  of  leU 
ten,  a  omatterer  and  a  oitnpU  fellow*  See  Win  wood's  Memorial*,  vol. 
iii.p.459. 

f  See  Anton.  Wood,  Athena  Oxonien*.  torn*  i«  p.  583.  NeaTs  Btitery 
of  the  Puritan*,  voL  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  843.  Clarendon's  Htitory  of  the  Be- 
hellion,  vol.  i. 
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the  king,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  cKrr.syH. 
episcopal  clergy  ^discovered,  in  the  strongest  terms,  """""'"  " 
their  dislike  of  these  proceedings,  and  judged  the 
sentiments  of  Arminius,  relating  to  the  divine 
decrees,  preferable  to  those  of  Gomarus  and  Cal- 
vin.11    This  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the 

h  See  Heylen's  History  of  the  Five  Articles,  Neal,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  eh. 
ii.  p.  117.  This  latter  author  tells  us,  that  the  following  verses  were 
made  in  England,  with  a  design  to  pour  contempt  oo  the  synod  of  Dort, 
and  to  turn  its  proceedings  into  ridicule  ; 

"  Dordreehti  Synodus,  Nodus ;  Chonu  Integer,  J£ger; 
Conventus,  Ventus ;  Sestio,  Stramen.    Amen  !*** 

With  respect  to  James,  those  who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  just  idea  of 
the  character,  proceedings,  and  theological  fickleness  and  inconstancy 
of  that  monarch,  must  peruse  the  writers  of  English  history,  more  es- 
pecially Larrey  and  Rapin  Thoyras.  The  greatest  part  of  these  writers 
tell  us,  that,  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  James,  after  having  de- 
serted from  the  calvinists  to  the  arminians,  began  to  discover  a  singular 
propensity  toward  popery ;  and  they  affirm  positively,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  roost  ardent  desire  of  bringing  about  a  union  between  the 
church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  however  these 
writers  seem  to  have  gone  too  far ;  for  though  many  of  the  proceeding* 
of  this  injudicious  prince  deserve  justly  the  sharpest  censure,  yet  it  is 
both  rash  and  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  a  design  to  introduce  popery  into 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  a  prince,  who  aspired  after  arbi- 
trary power  and  uncontrolled  dominion,  could  ever  have  entertained  a 
thought  of  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff/)"  The  truth  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that,  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign, 
James  began  to  have  less  aversion  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Rom- 
ish church,  and  permitted  certain  religious  observances,  that  were  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  that  church,  to  be  used  in  England.     This  con- 


OC?  •  It  I"**!  I*  »  dMWt,  nay,  an  asMamoiimahh  taA,  10  jwtify  att  the  ] 
fr^ft  rf  tiu>  mfiiA  of  Do*  i  sad  k  were  much  so  be  wished,  that  they  had  been  more  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  christian  charity,  than  the  representations  of  historytimpartiallY 
weighed,  show  them  to  have  been.  We  are  not  however  to  conclude,  fVom  the  insipid 
monkish  Hues  here  quoted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  the  transaction*  and  decisions  of  that 
•ynod  were  universally  condemned  or  despised  in  England.  It  had  its  partisans  in  the 
established  church,  as  well  as  among  the  puritans ;  and  its  decisions,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
ware  lacked  upon  tyateoy,  and  net  without  reason,  as  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the 
•  BoakofArtielssestshlUBedltf  mwmtlmc 

t  This  temaAweoi^ted  by  fact,  obserfBtkm,  and  the  perpetual  eontradietionr  that 
are  observable  in  the  conduct  of  men ;  beside,  see  the  note:. 
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cEHT.xni.  theological  opinions  of  the  court  and  clergy,  was 
certainly  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  as  will  ap- 
pear evident  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  spirit  and  transactions  of  these  times. 
The  principal  one,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  must  be 
sought  in  the  plans  of  a  further  reformation  of  the 
church  of  England,  that  were  proposed  by  several 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  whose  intention  was  to  bring 
it  to  as  near  a  resemblance  as  was  possible  of  the 
primitive  church.  And  every  one  knows,  that  the 
peculiar  doctrines,  to  which  the  victory  was  assign- 
ed by  the  synod  of  Dort,  were  absolutely  unknown 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  christian  church.1    Be  that 

duct  was  founded  upon  a  manner  of  reasoning,  which  he  had  leaned 
from  several  bishops  of  his  time,  viz.  that  the  primitive  church  is  the 
model  which  all  christian  churches  ought  to  imitate  in  doctrine  and 
worship ;  that,  in  proportion  as  any  church  approaches  to  this  primitive 
standard  of  truth  and  purity,  it  must  become  proportionally  pore  and 
perfect ;  and  that  the  Romish  church  retained  more  of  the  opirit  and 
manner  of  the  primitive  church  than  the  puritan  or  calvinist  churches. 
Ofj»  Of  these  three  propositions,  the  two  first  are  undoubtedly  true,  and 
the  last  Was  evidently  and  demonstrably  false.  Beside,  this  makes  noth- 
ing to  the  argument ;  for  as  James  had  a  manifest  aversion  to  the  pari* 
tans,  it  could,  in  his  ej  es,  be  no  very  great  recommendation  of  the  Romish 
church,  that  it  surpassed  that  of  the  puritans  in  doctrine  and  discipline. 

£j*  l  Dr.  Mosheim  has  annexed  the  following  note  to  this  passage; 
"  Perhaps  the  king  entered  into  these  ecclesiastical  proceedings  with  the 
more  readiness,  when  he  reflected  on  the  eivil  commotions  and  tumults 
that  an  attachment  to  the  presbyterian  religion  had  occasioned  in  Scotland. 
There  are  also  some  circumstances  that  intimate  plainly  enough,  that 
James,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  was  very  far  from 
having  an  aversion  to  popery."  Thus  far  the  note  of  oar  author,  and 
whoever  looks  into  the  HUtovieal  View  •/the  Negotiations  between  the 
Court*  of  England,  France^  and  Brussels,  from  the  year  1598  to  1617, 
extracted  from  the  MS S.  State  Papers  of  sir  Thomas  Edmondee  and  An- 
thony Bacon,  Esq.  and  published  in  the  year  1749,  by  the  learned  and 
judicious  Dr.  Birch,  will  be  persuaded,  that,  toward  the  year  1595,  this 
fickle  and  unsteady  prince  had  really  formed  a  design  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  Rome.  See,  in  the  curious  collection  now  mentioned,  the  post- 
tvript  of  a  letter  from  sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  the  lord  high  treasurer, 
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as  it  may,  this  change  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  gbmt.xvh. 
the  puritans  ;  for,  the  king  being  indisposed  to  p^  \\[ 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  Calvinism,  the  pu-  - 

ritans  were  left  without  defence,  and  exposed  anew 
to  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  their  adversaries, 
which  had  been,  for  some  time,  suspended ;  but 
now  broke  out  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  at 
length  kindled  a  religious  war,  whose  consequences 
were  deplorable  beyond  expression.  In  the  year 
1625,  died  James  I.  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  doc* 
trine  and  discipline  of  the  puritans,  to  which  he  had 
been  in  his  youth  most  warmly  attached ;  the  most 
inflexible  and  ardent  patron  of  the  arminians,  in 
whose  ruin  and  condemnation  in  Holland  he  had 
been  singularly  instrumental ;  and  the  most  zeal- 
ous defender  of  episcopal  government,  against 
which  he  had  more  than  once  expressed  himself 
in  the  strongest  terms.  He  left  the  constitution  of 
England,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  a  very 
unsettled  and  fluctuating  state,  languishing  under 
intestine  disorders  of  various  kinds. 

xx.   His  son  and  successor  Charles  I.  who  had  n*  state  <* 
imbibed  his  political  and  religious  principles,  had  Eng^un. 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  bring  to  perfection 
what  his  father  had  left  unfinished.     All  the  exer- 
tions of  his  zeal,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  ad* 
ministration,  were  directed  toward  the  three  follow- 

doted  the  20th.  of  December,  1595.  We  learn  also,  from  the  Memoirs 
of  air  Ralph  Winwood,  that,  in  the  year  1596,  James  tent  Mr.  Ogilby, 
a  Soou  baron,  into  Spain,  to  mature  hit  catholic  majesty,  that  he  was  then 
ready  and  resolved  to  embrace  popery,  and  to  propose  an  alliance  with 
thai  king  and  the  pope  against  the  queen  of  England.  See  State  lract*9 
yoI.  i.  p.  1.  See  alto  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Tobie  Matthew,  D.D- 
dean  of  Durham,  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  containing  an  infor- 
mation of  Scotch  affairs,  in  Strypc's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  SOI.  Above 
all,  see  Harris's  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ing* of  James  !•  p.  39,  note  (N.)  This  last  writer  may  be  addend  to 
Larrey  and  Rapin,  who  have  exposed  the  pliability  and  inconsistency  of 
this  self  sufficient  monarch. 
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ciarr.^rn.  ing  objects ;  "  The  extending  the  royal  preroga- 
part  i V.  tive  and  raising  the  power  of  the  crown  above  the 
:-  authority  of  the  law ;  the  reduction  of  all  the  church- 

es in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops,  whose  government  he  looked  upon 
as  of  divine  institution,  and  also  as  the  most  adapt- 
ed to  guard  the  privileges  and  majesty  of  the  throne ; 
and  lastly,  the  suppression  of  the  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions that  were  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  and  the 
modelling  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  ceremonies, 
and  polity  of  the  church  of  England,  after  the  spirit 
and  constitution  of  the  primitive  church."  The 
person  whom  the  king  chiefly  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  plan,  was  William  Laud, 
bishop  of  London,  who  was  afterward  raised,  in 
the  year  1633,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  ex- 
hibited, in  these  high  stations,  a  mixed  character, 
composed  of  great  qualities  and  great  defects.  The 
voice  of  justice  must  celebrate  his  erudition,  his 
fortitude,  his  ingenuity,  his  zeal  for  the  sciences, 
and  his  munificence  and  liberality  to  men  of  let- 
ters ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  charity  must  ac- 
knowledge with  regret,  his  inexcusable  impru- 
dence, his  excessive  superstition,  his  rigid  attach- 
ment to  the  sentiments,  rites,  and  institutions  of 
the  ancient  church,  which  made  him  behold  the 
puritans  and  calvinists  with  horror  ;k  and  that  vi- 
olent spirit  of  animosity  and  persecution,  that  dis- 
covered itself  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical administration.1    This  haughty  prelate  exe- 

k  See  Ant.  Wood,  Athenx  Oxonien*.  torn.  il.  p.  55.  Heylin's  Ctfpria- 
nut,  or  the  Hittory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  William  Laud,  published 
at  London  in  1668.    Clarendon's  Hittory,  vol.  i. 

1  M  Sineere  he  undoubtedly  was,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  and  however 
misguided,  actuated  by  religious  principles  in  all  his  pursuits ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  such  spirit,  who  conducted  his  enterprises 
with  such  warmth  and  industry,  had  not  entertained  more  enlarged 
views,  and  embraced  principles  more  favourable  to  the  general  happi* 
mess  of  human  society." 
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cuted  the  plans  of  his  royal  master,  and  fulfilled  the  curr.  xnu 
views  of  his  own  ambition,  without  using  those  part  "'. 
mild  and  moderate  methods,  that  prudence  employs  -= — -  -  * 
to  make  unpopular  schemes  go  down.   He  carried 
things  with  a  high  hand ;  when  he  found  the  laws 
opposing  his  views,  he  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and  violated  them  without  hesitation ;  he  loaded 
the  puritans  with  injuries  and  vexations,  and  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  their  total  extinction ;  he  re* 
jected  the  calvinistical  doctrine  of  predestination 
publicly  in  the  year  1625  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  Abbot,  sub- 
stituted the  arminian  system  in  its  place  ;m  he  rer 

•  See  Mich,  le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.  torn.  v.  p.  862. 

(Cj*  This  expression  may  lead  th*  uninformed  reader  into  a  mistake, 
«nd  make  him  imagine  that  Laud  had  caused  the  oalvinistioal  doctrine  of 
the  xxxlx.  Articles  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  tenets  of  Arminius  to  be 
substituted  in  their  place.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  set  this  mat- 
ter in  a  elearer  light.  In  the  year  1625,  Laud  wrote  a  small  treatise  to 
prove  the  orthodoxy  of  the  arminian  doctrines  ;  and,  by  his  credit  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  arminian  and  antiporitanical  chaplains 
placed  about  the  king.  This  step  increased  the  debates  between  the  eal- 
vintstioal  and  arminian  doctors,  and  produced  the  warmest  animosities 
and  dissensions.  To  calm  these,  the  king  issued  out  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  Utb.  of  January  162$,  the  literal  tenor  of  which  was,  in  truth, 
more  favourable  to  the  calvinista  than  to  the  arminians,  though,  by  die 
manner  in  which  it  was  interpreted  and  executed  by  Laud,  it  was  turned 
Co  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  this  proclamation  it  was  said  expressly, 
"  that  his  majesty  would  admit  of  no  innovations  in  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, or  government  of  the  church  ;"  (N.  B,  The  doctrine  of  the  church 
previously  to  this,  was  cahinutical,J  "and  therefore  charges  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  especially  the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or  maintain  in  preaching  or 
writing,  any  new  invention*  or  opinions,  contrary  to  the  said  fiootrine 
and  discipline  established  by  law,"  fee.  It  was  certainly  a  very  singular 
instance  of  Laud's  indecent  partiality,  that  this  proclamation  was  employ- 
ed to  suppress  the  books  that  were  expressly  written  in  the  defence  of 
the  xxxix.  Articles,  while  the  writings  of  the  arminians,  who  certainly 
apposed  these  articles,  were  publicly  licensed.  I  do  not  here  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  cause ;  I  only  speak  of  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation^ 
aud  the  manner  of  its  execution. 
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aorr.xvn.  vived  many  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which, 
pIht  xiV  though  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  antiquity ,  were 

This  manner  of  proceeding  showed  how  difficult  and  arduous  a  thine; 
St  is  to  change  systems  of  doctrine  established  bj  law,  since  neither 
Charles,  who  was  by  no  means  diffident  of  his  authority,  nor  Laud,  who 
was  far  from  being  timorous  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  it,  attempted  to 
reform  articles  of  faith,  that  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  arminian 
doctrines,  which  they  were  now  promoting  by  the  warmest  encourage- 
ments, and  which  were  daily  gaining  ground  under  their  protection. 
Instead  of  reforming  the  xxxix.  Articles,  which  step  would  have 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  from  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  were  still  warmly  attached  to 
Calvinism,  Laud  advised  the  king  to  have  these  articles  reprinted,  with 
an  ambiguous  declaration  prefixed  to  them,  which  might  tend  to  silence 
or  discourage  the  reigning  controversies  between  the  caivinists  and  arr 
vinians,  and  thus  secure  to  the  latter  an  unmolested  state,  in  which 
they  would  daily  find  their  power  growing  under  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  the  court.  This  declaration,  which,  in  most  editions  of 
the  Common  Prayer,  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  articles,  is  a 
most  curious  piece  of  political  theology ;  and  had  it  not  borne  hard  up- 
on the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  been  evidently  designed  to  favour 
one  party,  though  it  carried  the  aspect  of  a  perfect  neutrality,  it 
might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  wise  and  provident  measure  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  church.  For,  in  the  tenor  of  this  declaration, 
precision  was  sacrificed  to  prudence  and  ambiguity,  nay,  even  contra- 
dictions were  preferred  before  consistent,  clear,  and  positive  decisions, 
that  might  have  fomented  dissensions  and  discord.  The  declaration 
seemed  to  favour  the  caivinists,  since  it  prohibited  the  affixing  any  new 
tense  to  any  articles  it  also  favoured  in  effect  the  arminians,  as  it  ordered 
all  curious  search  about  the  contested  points  to  be  laid  aside,  and  these 
disputes  to  be  shut  up  in  God's  promises,  as  they  are  generally  set  forth 
to  us  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  general  meowing  of  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England  according  to  them.  But  what  was  singularly 
preposterous  in  this  declaration  was,  its  being  designed  to  favour  the 
arminians,  and  yet  prohibiting  expressly  any  person,  either  in  their  ser- 
mons or  writlugs,  to  put  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  article,  and  ordering  them,  on  the  contrary  to  take  each  article  in 
its  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and  to  submit  to  it  in  the  full  and  plain 
meaning  thereof :  for  certainly  if  the  seventeenth  article  has  n  plain, 
literal,  and  grammatical  meaning,  it  is  a  meaning  unfavourable  to  ar- 
minianism ;  and  bishop  Burnet  was  obliged  afterward  to  acknowledge, 
that  without  enlarging  the  sense  of  the  articles,  the  arminians  could  not 
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nevertheless  marked  with  the  turpitude  of  super-  cwt.xto. 
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stition,  and  had  been  justly  abrogated  on  that  ac-  FArt  h". 
count ;  he  forced  bishops  upon  the  Scots  nation,  ' 

which  was  zealously  attached  to  the  discipline  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Geneva,  and  had  shown,  on 
all  occasions,  the  greatest  reluctance  against  an  epis- 
copal government  ;  and  lastly,  he  gave  many  and 
very  plain  intimations,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Romish  church,  with  all  its  errors,  as  more  pure, 
more  holy,  and  preferable  upon  the  whole,  to  those 
protestant  churches  that  were  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops.  By  these  his  unpopular 
sentiments  and  violent  measures,  Laud  drew  an 
odium  on  the  king,  on  himself,  and  on  the  episco- 

sobseribe  them  consistently  with  their  opinions,  nor  without  violating 
the  demand*  of  common  ingenuity.  See  Burnet's  Remarks  on  the  Ex- 
amination of  his  Exposition,  fee.  p.  3. 

This  renders  it  probable,  that  the  declaration  now  mentioned,  in  which 
we 'see  no  royal  signature,  no  attestation  of  any  officer  of  the  erown,  no 
date,  in  short,  no  mark  to  show  where,  when,  or  by  what  authority  it 
was  issued  out,  was  not  composed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles*  Bishop 
Burnet  indeed  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  composed  in  that  reign  to  sup- 
port the  arminians,  who,  when  they  were  charged  with  departing  from 
the  true  sense  of  the  articles,  answered,  "  that  they  took  the  articles  in 
their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  and  therefore  did  not  prevaricate." 
But  this  reasoning  does  not  appear  conclusive  to  the  acute  and  learned 
author  of  the  Confessional  He  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  the  dec- 
laration was  composed,  and  first  published,  in  the  latter  part  of  king 
James's  reign ;  for  though,  says  he,  there  be  no  evidence  that  James 
ever  turned  arminian  in  principle,  yet  that  was  the  party  that  stuck  to 
him  in  his  measures,  and  which  it  became  necessary  for  him  on  that  ac- 
count to  humour,  and  to  render  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
every  expedient  that  might  not  bring  any  reflection  on  his  own  consist- 
ency.  "And  whoever,"  continues  this  author,  "considers  the  quibbling 
and  equivocal  terms  in  which  this  instrument  is  drawn,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  observe  the  distress  of  a  man  divided  between  his  principle* 
and  his  interests,  that  is,  of  a  man  exactly  in  the  situation  of  king  James 
I.  in  the  three  last  years  of  his  reign."  It  is  likely  then,  that  this<fec« 
laration  was  only  republished  at  the  head  of  the  articles  which  were 
reprinted  by  the  order  of  Charles  L 
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cnrr.xvn.  pal  order  in  general.    Hence,  in  the  year  1644,  he 

pabt  ii.  was  brought  before  the  public  tribunals  of  justice, 

-    ,        declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to 

lose  his  head  on  a  scaffold  ;  which  sentence  was 

accordingly  executed. 

After  the  death  of  Laud,  the  dissensions  that 
had  reigned  for  a  long  time  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  grew  still  more  violent,  and  arose  at 
length  to  so  great  a  height,  that  they  could  not  be  ex- 
*  tinguished  but  by  the  blood  of  that  excellent  prince. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  heated  by  the  vio- 
lent suggestions  of  the  puritans  mdtndeperdentt* 
abolished  episcopal  government;  co.kIctti  4«d  and 
abrogated  every  thing  in  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment that  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Geneva;  turned  the 
vehemence  of  their  opposition  against  the  king  him* 
self,  and  having  brought  him  into  their  power  by 
the  fate  of  arms,  accused  him  of  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  the  nation ;  and,  in  the  year  1648,  while 
the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  with  astonishment 
onthisstrange  spectacle,  caused  his  head  to  be  struck 
off  on  a  public  scaffold.  Such  are  the  calamities 
that  flow  from  religious  zeal  without  knowledge, 
from  that  enthusiasm  and  bigotry  that  inspire  a  blind 
and  immoderate  attachment  to  the  external  and  un- 
essential parts  of  religion,  and  to  certain  doctrines 
ill  understood !  These  broils  and  tumults  served 
also  unhappily  to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  observa- 
tion often  made,  that  all  religious  sects,  while  they 
are  kept  under  and  oppressed,  are  remarkable  for 
inculcating  the  duties  of  moderation,  forbearance, 
and  charity  toward  those  who  dissent  from  them  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  scenes  of  persecution  are  re- 
moved, and  they,  in  their  turn,  arrivefc  at  power 
and  pre-eminence,  they  forget  their  own  precepts 
and  maxims,  and  leave  both  the  recommendation 

•  The  origin  of  this  feet  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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and  practice  of  charity  to  those  that  groan  under  cnrr.xnr. 
their  yoke.     Such,  in  reality,  was  the  conduct  and  part  W. 
behaviourpf  the  puritans  during  their  transitory  ex-  ==-"— 
altation ;  they  showed  as  little  clemency  and  equity 
to  the  bishops  and  other  patrons  of  episcopacy,  as 
they  had  received  from  them  when  the  rein&  of 
government  were  in  their  hands.0 

zxl  The  independents,  who  have  been  just  men-  -rui****** 
tioned  among  the  promoters  of  civil  discord  in  Eng-  cnu' 
land,  are  generally  represented  by  the  British  writ- 
ers in  a  much  worse  light  than  the  presbyterians  or 
calvinists.  They  are  commonly  accused  of  various 
enormities,  and  are  even  charged  with  the  crime  of 
parricide,  as  having  borne  a  principal  part  in  the 
death  of  the  king.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  examining,  with  impartiality  and  atten- 
tion, the  writings  of  that  sect,  and  their  confession 
of  faith,  must  soon  perceive,  that  many  crimes 
have  been  imputed  to  them  without  foundation, 
and  will  probably  be  induced  to  think,  that  the 
bold  attempts  of  the  civil  independents,  i.  e.  of  those 
warm  republicans  who  were  the  declared  enemies 
of  monarchy,  and  wanted  to  extend  the  liberty  of 
the  people  beyond  all  bounds  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, have  been  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
those  independents,  whose  principles  were  merely 
of  a  religious  kind.p     The  religious  independents 

•  Beside  Clarendon  and  the  other  writers  of  English  history  already 
mentioned,  see  NeaTs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vo .  ii.  and  iii. 

P  The  sect  of  the  independents  is  of  recent  date,  and  still  subsists  ia 
Kngland  j  there  is  nevertheless  not  one,  either  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
sects  of  christians,  that  is  less  known,  or  has  been  more  loaded  with 
groundless  aspersions  and  reproaches.  The  most  eminent  English  writ- 
ers, not  only  among  the  patrons  of  episeopaey,  but  ercn  among  those 
\  err  presbyterians  with  whom  they  are  now  united,  have  thrown  out 
against  them  the  bitterest  accusations  and  the  severest  invectives  that 
the  warmest  indignation  could  niveau  They  have  not  only  been  repre- 
sented at  delirious, mad,  fanatical,  illiterate,  factious,  and  ignorant,  both 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  but  also  as  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of 
wickedness  and  sedition,  and  as  the  only  authors  of  the  odious  parricide 
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gbvt.xvu.  derive  their  denomination  from  the  following  prin- 
ciple, which  they  held  in  common  with  the  brawn- 
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committed  on  the  person  of  Charles  I.*  And  as  the  authors  who  have 
given  these  representations  are  considered  by  foreigners  as  the  best  and 
most  authentic  relaters  of  the  transactions  that  have  passed  in  their  own 
country,  and  are  therefore  followed  as  the  surest  guides,  the  independ- 
ents appear,  almost  every  where,  under  the  most  unfavourable  aspect* 
It  must  indeed  be  candidly  acknowledged,  that  at  every  class  and  order 
of  men  consists  of  persons  of  very  different  characters  and  qualities,  so 
also  the  sect  of  independent*  has  been  dishonoured  by  several  turbulent, 
factious,  profligate,  and  flagitious  members*  But,  if  it  is  a  constant 
maxim  with  the  wise  and  prudent,  not  to  judge  of  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  a  sect  from  the  actions  or  expressions  of  a  handful  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  from  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  behaviour  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  compose  it,  from  the  writings  and  discourses  of 
its  learned  men,  and  from  its  publie  and  avowed  forma  of  doctrine  and 
confessions  of  faith ;  then,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  by  this  rule  of  es- 
timating matters,  the  independents  will  appear  to  have  been  unjustly 
loaded  with  so  many  accusations  and  reproaches. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  invidious  and  severe  animadversions 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  religious  community  by  Clarendon,  Eefa- 
ard,  Parker,  and  so  many  other  writers.  To  set  this  whole  matter  in 
the  clearest  and  moat  impartial  light,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
account  of  the  independents  given  by  •  writer,  justly  celebrated  by  the 
English  themselves,  and  who,  though  a  foreigner,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  British  nation,  its  history,  its 
parties,  its  sects,  and  revolutions.  This  writer  is  Rapin  Thoyras,  who, 
in  the  twenty  first  book  of  his  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  514,  edit, 
folio,  represents  the  independent*  under  such  horrid  colours,  that,  were 
his  portrait  just,  they  would  not  deserve  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  Britain,  much  less  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dulgence and  esteem  bj  those  who  have  the  cause  of  virtue  at  heart. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  account,  which  this  illustrious  historian  gives 
Of  this  sect.  He  declares,  in  the  first  place,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  to  trace  out  the  true  origin  of  it,  his  inquiries 
had  been  entirely  fruitless ;  his  words  are,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Tindal, 
"After  all  my  pains,  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  precisely,  the 

*  DuieU,  whom  neverthelett  Lewis  de  Moulin,  the  most  sealous  defender  of  the  inde- 
pendents, commends  on  account  of  has  ingenuity  and  candour,  in  his  Huteria  Sitvum 
Sanaa;  Ecelcsue  Anglicaruz,  cap.  i.  p.  4, expresses  himself  thus ;  *  Fateor,  si  atrocb  Alius 
Tmgosdiae  tot  actus  fuerint,  quot  ludicraram  esse  solemn  posttemum  (fere  Independentitim 
fuissB.  Adeo  at  nan  scute  mat*  quant  van.  dfrerit  l*J&Jtrwvitw  Nosier ;  Begsm  prlmo 
a  Presbvterianu  faitcremtnm,  CanUm  deinda  ab  Meaendcntibus  imeriectum.fl 
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ists,  that  every  christian  congregation  ought  to  be  c««T.xva 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  without  depending  on  pIrt  \\\ 

first  rise  of  the  independent  sect,  or  faction."  It  it  very  surprising  to 
hear  a  man  of  learning,  who  had  employed  seventeen  years  in  com- 
posing the  history  of  England,  and  had  admittance  to  so  many  rich  and 
famous  libraries,  express  his  ignorance  of  a  matter,  about  which  it  waa 
so  easy  to  acquire  ample  information*  Had  he  only  looked  into  the 
work  of  the  learned  Horn  beck,  entitled,  Summa  Controversiarum,  lib.  x* 
p.  775,  he  would  have  found,  in  a  moment,  what  he  had  been  so  long 
and  so  laboriously  seeking  in  vain.  Rapin  proceeds  to  the  doctrines 
and  opiuions  of  the  independents,  and  begins  here,  by  a  general  declara- 
tion of  their  tendency  to  throw  the  nation  into  disorder  and  combustion  ; 
his  words  are,  "  Thus  much  is  certain,  their  principles  were  very  proper 
to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  flame ;  and  this  they  did  effectually ."  What 
truth  there  is  in  this  assertion,  will  be  seen  by  what  follows.  Their 
sentiments  concerning  government  were,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  writer, 
of  the  most  pernicious  kind  ;  since,  according  to  him,  they  wanted  to 
overturn  the  monarchy,  and  to  establish  a  democracy  in  its  place ;  hia 
words  are,  '*  With  regard  to  the  state,  they  abhorred  monarchy,  and 
appro vcMnly  a  republican  government"  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny, 
tjiat  there  were  among  the  independents  several  persons,  that  were  no 
friends  to  a  kingly  government ;  persona  of  this  kind  were  to  be  found 
among  the  presbyterians,  anabaptists,  and  all  the  other  religious  sects 
and  communities  that  flourished  in  England  during  this  tumultuous  pe- 
riod ;  but  I  want  to  see  it  proved,  in  an  evident  and  satisfactory  manner* 
that  these  republican  principles  were  embraced  by  all  the  independents, 
and  formed  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  sect.  There 
is,  at  least,  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  their  public  writings.  They 
declared,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  public  memorial  drawn  up  by  them  in 
the  year  1647,  that,  as  magistracy  in  general  is  the  ordinance  of  Cod, 
"  they  do  not  disapprove  of  any  form  of  civil  government,  but  do  freely 
acknowledge,  that  a  kingly  government,  bounded  by  just  and  wholesome 
laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God,  and  also  a  good  accommodation  unto  men.'* 
I  omit  the  mention  of  several  other  circumstances,  which  unite  to  prove 
that  the  independents  were  far  from  looking  with  abhorrence  on  a  mo* 
oarchical  government. 

Their  sentiments  of  religion,  according  to  Rapin's  account,  were  high* 
ly  absurd,  since  he  represents  their  principles  as  entirely  opposite  to 
those  of  all  other  religious  communities ;  "  As  to  religion,"  says  he, 
"  their  principles  were  contrary  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world."' 
With  respect  to  this  accusation,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there 
are  extant  two  Confessions  of  Faith,  one  of  the  English  independents 

vol.  v.  49 
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cKNT.xm  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  being  subject  to  the 
authority  of  synods,  presbyteries,  or  any  ecdesias- 
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in   Holland,  and  another  drawn  up  by  the  principal  members  of  that 
community  m  England.    The  former  was  composed  by  John  Robinson, 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  was  published  at  Leyden  in  4to.  in  the  year 
1619,  under  the  following  title ;  «  Apologia  pro  exulibus  Anglis,  qui 
Brownistse  vulgo  appellantur ;'  the  latter  appeared  at  London,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  year  1658,  and  was  thus  entitled;  «  A  declaration  of 
the  faith  and  order  owned  and  practised  in  the  congregational  churches 
in  England,  agreed  upon,  and  consented  unto,  by  their  elders  and  messen- 
gers, in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  October  12,  1658.'  Hornbeek  gave, 
in  the  year  1659,  a  Latin  translation  of  this  declaration,  and  subjoined  it 
to  his  *  Epistolse  ad  Duraram  de  independentismo/    It  appears  evidently 
from  these  two  public  and  authentic  pieces,  not  to  mention  other  writ- 
ings of  the  indcpetident*,  that  they  differed  from  the  presbyterian*  or 
calvinists  in  no  smgle  point  of  any  consequence,  except  that  of  ecclesi- 
astical government.    To  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  we  have  only 
to  attend  to  the  following  passage  in  Robinson's  '  Apology  for  the  English 
Exiles,'  p.  7, 11,  where  that  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  independent*  ex- 
presses his  own  private  sentiments,  and  those  of  his  community,  in  the 
plainest  manner ;  "  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et  hommibos,  adeo  nobis 
eonvenire  cam  Ecclesiis  Reformatis,  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut  omni- 
bus et  singulis  earundem  Ecctesiarum  fidei  articulis,  prout  habentnr  in 
Harmonta  eonfessionum  fidei,  parati  simus  subscribere.    Ecclcaias  Re- 
formatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus,  cum  iisdem  in  sacris  Dei  oom- 
munfonem  profitemur,  et,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  colimus."    It  appears 
evident  from  this  declaration,  that,  instead  of  differing  totally  from  all 
other  christian  societies,  it  may  rather  be  said  of  the  independent*,  that 
they  were  perfectly  agreed  with  by  mr  the  greatest  part  of  the  reform- 
ed churches.    To  show,  as  he  imagines^  by  a  striking  example,  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  religion  and  worship,  our  eminent  historian  tells  us,  that 
they  not  only  reject  all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  government,  but  moreover 
allow  all  their  members,  promiscuously,  and  without  exception,  to  per* 
form  m  public  the  pastoral  functions,  i.  e.  to  preach,  pray,  and  expound 
the  scriptures;  his  words  are,  "They  were  not  only  averse  to  episcopacy 
and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,"  this  charge  is  true,  but  it  may  equally 
be  brought  against  the  presbyterians,  brownisu,  anabaptists,  and  all  (he 
various  sects  of  nonconformists,  "but  they  would  not  so  much  as  endure 
ordinary  ministers  in  the  church.    They  maintained,  that  every  man 
might  pray  in  public,  exhort  his  brethren,  and  interpret  the  scriptures 
according  to  the  talents  God  had  endowed  him  with.    So  with  them  ev- 
ery one  preached,  prayed,  admonished,  interpreted  the  holy  scriptures, 
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deal  assembly  composed  of  the  deputies  from  differ-  cent.xvu, 
ent  churehes.*    It  is  m  this  their  notion  of  ecclesi 
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without  any  other  call  than  what  he  himself  drew  from  his  zeal  and  sup- 
posed gifts,  and  without  any  other  authority  than  the  approbation  of  his 
auditors."  This  whole  charge  is  evidently  false  and  groundless.  The 
independents  have,  and  always  have  had,  fired  and  regular  ministers, 
approved  of 'by  their  people;  nor  do  they  allow  to  teach  in  public,  e\v 
ery  person  who  thinks  himself  qualified  for  that  important  office.  The 
celebrated  historian  has  here  confounded  the  independent!  with  the 
troruni*t*t  who,  as  is  well  known,  permitted  all  to  pray  and  preach  in 
public  without  distinction.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  other  mis- 
takes he  has  fallen  into  on  this  subject ;  but  only  observe,  that  if  so  em- 
inent a  writer,  and  one  so  well  aeuuaiuted  with  the  English  nation,  has 
pronounced  such  an  unjust  sentence  against  this  sect,  we  may  the  more 
easily  excuse  an  inferior  set  of  authors,  who  have  loaded  them  with 
groundless  accusations. 

It  will  however  be  alleged,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  relig- 
ious sentiments  and  discipline  of  the  independent*,  innumerable  testimo- 
nies concur  in  proving,  that  they  were  chargeable  with  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  and  many  will  consider  this  single  circumstance  as  a  sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  impiety  and  depravity  of  the  whole  sect.  I  am 
well  aware  indeed  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  English 
writers  have  given  the  independent*  the  denomination  of  regicide*  ;  and 
if,  by  the  term  independent*,  they  mean  those  licentious  republicans, 
whose  dislike  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  carried  them  the 
most  pernicious  and  extravagant  lengths,  I  grant  that  this  denomination 
is  well  applied.  Bat  if,  by  the  term  independent*,  we  are  to  understand  a 
reUgiou*  sect,  the  ancestors  of  those  who  still  bear  the  same  title  in 
England,  it  appears  very  questionable  to  me,  whether  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  worthy  prince  ahovementioned  ought  to  be  imputed  entirely  to 
that  set  of  men.  They  who  affirm  that  the  independent*  were  the  only 
authors  of  the  death  of  king  Charles,  must  mean  one  of  these  two  things, 
either  that  the  regicide*  were  animated  and  set  on  by  the  seditious  doc- 
trines of  that  sect,  and  the  violent  suggestions  of  its  members,  or  that 
all  who  were  concerned  in  this  atrocious  deed  were  themselves  inde* 
pendent*,  zealously  attached  to  the  religious  community  now  under  con* 
aideration.  Now  it  may  be  proved,  with  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
neither  of  these  was  the  case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  this 
sect,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  that  seems  in  the  least  adapted  to 
excite  men  to  such  a  horrid  deed ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  history 
of  these  times,  that  the  independent*  were  a  whit  more  exasperated 
against  Charles,  than  were  the  pretbyteriati*.  And  as  to  the  latter 
supposition,  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  all  those  who  were  concerned 
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cent.xvil  astical  government,  that  the  difference  between  diem 
pa°rTt  ".'  and  the  presbyteriam  principally  consists;  for  their 

in  bringing  this  unfortunate  prince  to  the  scaffold  were  independents ; 
since  we  learu  from  the  best  English  writers,  and  from  the  public  decla- 
rations of  Charles  11.  that  this  violent  faction  was  composed  of  persons 
of  different  sects.  That  there  were  independents  among  them,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  After  all,  this  matter  will  be  best  unravelled  by  the 
English  writers,  who  know  best  in  what  sense  the  term  independents  h 
used,  when  it  is  applied  to  those  who  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block.* 

On  inquiring,  with  particular  attention,  into  the  causes  of  that  •dUem 
that  has  been  cast  upon  the  independents,  and  of  the  heavy  accusations 
and  severe  invectives  with  which  they  have  been  loaded,  I  was  more 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  three  following  considerations,  which  will 
perhaps  furnish  a  satisfactory  accoaot  of  this  matter.  In  theirs*  place, 
the  denomination  of  independents  is  ambiguous,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  distinct  order  of  men.  I  or,  not  to  enumerate  the  other  notions 
that  have  been  annexed  to  this  term,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is 
used  sometimes  by  the  English  writers  to  denote  those  who  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  a  purely  democratical  or  popular  government,  in  which 
the  body  of  the  people  is  clothed  with  the  supreme  dominion.    Such  a 

(CT  *  Dr.  Mosheim's  defence  of  the  independents  is  certainly  specious ;  but  be  ass 
Hot  sufficiently  distinguished  the  time* ;  and  he  bat  perhaps,  in  defending  them,  •trained 
toofar  that  equitable  principle,  that  we  mutt  not  impute  to  a  tet-t  any  principle*  that  axe 
not  contained  in,  or  deduciblefinn^  ThU  masim  does  not  entirely 

answer  here  the  purpose  for  which  his  applied.  The  religious  system  oi  a  sect  may  be  in 
itself  pacific  and  innocent,  while,  at  the  tame  time,  certain  incidental  circninstanees,or 
certain  associations  of  ideas,  may  render  that  sect  more  turbulent  and  restless  than  ethos, 
or  at  least  im^veH  in  politiealmcsjau  and  bvoils.  Such  perhaps  was  the  case  of  the 
independents  at  certain  periods  of  time,  and  more  especially  st  the  period  now  under  con. 
tfcterattun.  When  we  consider  their  religious  form  of  government,  we  shall  seeeridendy, 
that  a  principle  of  analogy,  which  influences  the  sentiments  and  imaginations  of  men, 
much  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  mutt  naturally  have  led  the  greatest  part  of  them 
to  republican  notions  of  civil  government ;  and  it  is  further  to  he  observed,  that  from  a 
wpublican  government,  they  must  have  expected  much  more  protection  and  favour,  than 
from  a  kingly  one.  When  these  two  things  are  considered,  together  with  their  situation 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  the  government  was  unhinged,  when  things  were  in 
confusion,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  suspended  upon  the  issue  of  the  national  troubles, 
and  when  the  eager  spirit  of  party,  nourished  by  hope,  made  esch  faction  expect  that  the 
chaos  would  end  in  some  settled  system,  favourable  to  their  respective  viewi,  sentiments, 
and  passions ;  this  will  engage  us  to  think,  that  the  independents,  at  that  time,  may  have 
been  much  more  tumultuous  and  republican  than  the  sect  that  bears  that  denomination 
in  our  times.  The  reader,  that  would  form  just  ideas  of  the  matter  of  fact,  must  examine 
the  relations  given  by  the  writers  of  both  parties.  See  particularly  Clarendon's  History 
sfhis  men  Life.  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol  iiL  p.  547,  &c  Hume's  History  ef 
£ngkmd,y»^r.  edit,  in  quarto*   Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  i  p.  40,4*1 
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religious  doctrines,  except  in  some  points  of  very  gbnt.xto 
little  moment,  are  almost  entirely  the  same  with  pAcRt  £ 

faction  there  was  in  England,  composed,  iu  a  great  measure,  of  persons 
of  an  enthusiastical  character  and  complexion ;  and  to  it,  do  doubt,  we  are 
to  ascribe  those  scenes  of  sedition  and  misery,  whose  effects  are  still  la- 
mented with  justice.  The  violence  and  folly  that  dishonoured  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  tumultuous  faction  have  been,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  too 
rashly  imputed  to  the  religious  independents  now  under  consideration, 
who,  with  all  their  defects,  were  a  much  better  set  of  men  than  the 
persons  now  mentioned.  It  may  be  observed  further,  secondly,  that 
almost  all  the  religious  sects,  which  divided  the  English  nation  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  more  especially  under  the  administration  of 
Cromwell,  assumed  the  denomination  of  independents,  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  reproaches  of  the  public,  and  to  share  a  part  of  that 
popular  esteem  that  the  true  and  genuine  independents  had  acquired, 
on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their  Jives  and  the  sanctity  of  their  man- 
ners. This  is  confirmed,  among  other  testimonies,  by  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter  from  Toland  to  Le  Clerc ;  "  Au  commencement  tous 
les  sectaires  se  disoient  independatu,  parce  que  ces  derniers  etoient  fort 
honores  du  peuple  a  cause  de  lour  piete."  See  Lc  Clerc's  Biblioth. 
Univers.  et  Histor.  torn,  xziii.  p.  ii.  p.  506.  As  this  title  was  of  a  very 
extensive  signification,  and  of  great  latitude,  it  might  thus  easily  happen, 
that  all  the  enormities  of  the  various  sects  who  sheltered  themselves 
under  it,  and  several  of  whom  were  but  of  short  duration,  might  un- 
luckily be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  true  independents.  But  it  must  be 
particularly  remarked,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  usurper  Cromwell, 
preferred  the  independents  before  all  other  religious  communities.  He 
looked,  with  an  equal  eye  of  suspicion  and  fear,  upon  the  presbyterian 
synods  and  the  episcopal  visitations ;  every  thing  that  looked  like  an 
extensive  authority,  whether  it  was  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  excited 
uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  breast  of  the  tyrant ;  but  in  the  limited  and 
simple  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  was  adopted  by  the  indie- 
pendents,  he  saw  nothing  that  was  adapted  to  alarm  his  fears.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  sufficient  to  render  the  independents  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  who  would  be  naturally  disposed  to  extend  their  abhorrence  of 
Cromwell  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  favour  and  protection. 

9  The  independents  were  undoubtedly  so  called  from  their  maintain- 
ing that  all  christian  congregations  were  so  many  independent  religious 
societies,  that  had  a  right  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  without 
being  subject  to  any  further  or  foreign  jurisdiction.  Robinson,  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  makes  express  use  of  this  term  in  explaining  his  doc- 
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thl  those  thai  are  adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva. 
part  i  i.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  John  Robinson,  a  man 
11  '  who  had  much  of  the  solemn  piety  of  the  times,  and 

was  master  of  a  congregation  of  brownists,  that  had 
settled  at  Leyden.  This  well  meaning  man,  per* 
ceivmg  the  defects  that  reigned  in  the  discipline  of 
Brown,  and  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  follow- 
ers, employed  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  correcting 
them,  and  in  modelling  anew  the  society,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  less  odious  to  his  adver- 

trine  relating  to  ecclesiastical  government ;  "  Ccetum  quemlibet  partic- 
ularem,"  says  he,  in  his  Apologia,  cap.  ▼.  p.  22, "  ease  totam,  integram, 
et  pertectam  eoclesiam  ex  suis  parti  bus  constanteni,  immediate  et  hide- 
pentlenter  (quoad  alias  ecclesias)  sub  ipso  Christo."  It  may  possibly  hare 
been  from  this  very  passage  that  the  title  of  independent*  was  originally 
derived.  The  disciples  of  Robinson  did  not  reject  it ;  nor  indeed  is  there 
any  thing  shocking  in  the  title,  when  it  is  understood  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  was  cer- 
tainly utterly  unknown  in  England  before  the  year  1640;  at  least  it  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions  that 
were  drawn  up,  during  that  year,  in  the  synods  or  visitations  held  by 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  other  prelates,  in  which  ca- 
nons all  the  various  sects  that  then  subsisted  in  England  are  particularly 
mentioned.  See  Wilkins's  Concilia  Magmt  Britannue  et  Hibernut,  vol. 
iv.  cap.  v.  p.  548,  where  are  the  "  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical, 
treated  upon  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  rest 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  in  their  several  synods,"  An.  mdexl.  It  is 
true,  that  not  long  after  this  period,  and  more  particularly  from  the  year 
1642,  we  find  this  denomination  very  frequently  in  the  English  ArwaU. 
The  English  independent*  were  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  it, 
that  they  assumed  it  publicly  in  a  piece  they  published  in  their  own  de- 
fence at  London,  in  the  year  1644,  under  the  following  title ;  Apologet- 
ical  Narration  of  the  Independent*.  But  when  in  process  of  time  a  great 
variety  of  sects,  as  has  been  already  observed,  sheltered  themselves  un- 
der the  cover  of  this  extensive  denomination,  and  even  seditious  sub- 
jects, that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  their  sovereign  and 
the  destruction  of  the  government,  employed  it  as  a  mask  to  hide  their 
deformity,  then  the  true  and  genuine  independent*  renounced  this  tide, 
and  substituted  another  leas  odious  in  its  place,  calling  themselves  con- 
gregational ^brethren,  and  their  religious  t  assemblies  congregationai 
churche* 
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saries*  and  less  liable  to  the  just  censure  of  those  cnrr.xm. 
true  christians,  who  looked  upon  charity  as  the  part  i£ 
end  of  the  commandment.  The  independents,  =^-- 
accordingly,  were  much  more  commendable  than 
the  brownists  in  two  respects.  They  surpassed 
them  both  in  the  moderation  of  their  sentiments, 
and  the  order  of  their  discipline.  They  did  not, 
like  Brown,  pour  forth  bitter  and  uncharitable  in- 
vectives against  the  churches  that  were  governed 
by  rules  entirely  different  from  theirs,  nor  pronounce 
them,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of  the  christian 
name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  considered 
their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  of 
divine  institution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  apostles,  nay,  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  yet  they  had  candour  and  charity  enough 
to  acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  solid  piety 
might  flourish  in  those  communities,  which  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  the  government 
of  synods  and  presbyteries.  They  were  also  much 
more  attentive  than  the  brownists  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  regular  ministry  in  their  communities ;  for  while 
the  latter  allowed  promiscuously  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  perform  the 
other  pastoral  functions,  the  independents  had,  and 
still  have,  a  certain  number  of  ministers,  chosen 
respectively  by  the  congregations  where  they  are 
fixed ;  nor  is  any  person  among  them  permitted 
to  speak  in  public,  before  he  has  submitted  to  a 
proper  examination  of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and 
been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 
This  community,  which  was  originally  formed  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  1610,  made  at  first  but  a  very 
small  progress  in  England  ;qq  it  worked  its  way 
slowly,  and  in  a  clandestine  manner ;  and  its  mem- 
bers concealed  their  principles  from  public  view, 

*  In  the  year  1616,  Mr*  Jaoob,  who  had  adopted  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  Robinson,  set  up  the  tint  independent  or  congregational  church 
in  England. 
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cent.  xvu.  to  avoid  the  penal  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
nonconformist*.  But  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
when,  amidst  the  shocks  of  civil  and  religious  dis- 
cord, die  authority  of  the  bishops  and  the  cause  of 
episcopacy  began  to  decline,  and  more  particularly 
about  the  year  1640,  the  independents  grew  more 
courageous,  and  came  forth,  with  an  air  of  resolu- 
tion and  confidence,  to  public  view.  After  this 
period,  their  affairs  took  a  prosperous  turn  ;  and, 
in  a  little  time,  they  became  so  considerable,  both 
by  their  numbers  and  by  the  reputation  they  acquir- 
ed, that  they  vied  in  point  of  pre-eminence  and 
credit,  not  only  with  the  bishops,  but  also  with  the 
presbyterians,  though  at  this  time  in  the  very  zenith 
of  their  power.  This  rapid  progress  of  the  inde- 
pendents was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes ;  among  which  justice  obliges  us  to  reckon 
the  learning  of  their  teachers,  and  the  regularity 
and  sanctity  of  their  manners/  During  the  admin- 
istration of  Cromwell,  whose  peculiar  protection 
and  patronage  they  enjoyed  on  more  than  one  ac- 
count, their  credit  arose  to  the  greatest  height,  and 
their  influence  and  reputation  were  universal ;  but 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  their  cause  de- 
clined, and  they  fell  back  gradually  into  their  prim- 
itive obscurity.  The  sect  indeed  still  subsisted ; 
but  in  such  a  state  of  dejection  and  weakness,  as 
engaged  them  in  the  year  1691,  under  the  reign  of 
king  William,  to  enter  into  an  association  with  the 
presbyterians  residing  in  and  about  London,  under 
certain  heads  of  agreement  that  tended  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  respective  institutions/ 

*  Neal's  Hittory  of  the  Puritan*,  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  141, 
145,  276,  305,  437 ,  549.  See  also  a  German  work,  entitled,  Englncl* 
Reformations  Bittorie,  by  Anthony  William  Bohm,  p.  794. 

•  From  this  time  they  were  called  united  brethren*  The  heads  of  agree- 
ment that  formed  and  cemented  this  union  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Wilis  ton's  Memoir*  of  hi*  Life  and  Writing*,  and  they  con- 
fist  in  nine  articles.    Thejir*t  relates  to  churche*  and  church  member*, 
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soi.  While  Oliver  Cromwell  held  the  reins  of  c»ri\xvnu 
government  in  Great  Britain,  all  sects,  ^even  those  JIrt  \\\ 


in  which  the  united  minister!,  presbyterians  and  independents,  declare,  S^flj,  j£ 
among  other  things, "  That  each  particular  ehureh  had  a  right  to  choose  SftomwIIlL 
their  own  officers ;  and  being  furnished  with  such  as  are  duly  qualified 
and  ordained  according  to  the  gospel  rule,  hath  authority  from  Christ 
for  exercising  government,  and  enjoying  all  the  ordinances  of  worship 
within  itself;  that,  in  the  administration  of  church  power,  it  belongs  to 
the  pastors  and  other  elders  of  every  particular  church,  if  such  there  be, 
to  rale  and  govern ;  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent,  according  to  the 
rale  of  the  gospel.9*  In  this  both  presbyterians  and  independents  depart 
from  the  primitive  principles  of  their  respective  institutions.  Article  ii. 
relates  to  the  ministry,  which  they  grant  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ, /or  the  gathering*,  guiding,  edifying,  and  governing  ofhi$  church  i 
in  this  article  it  is  further  observed,  that  minister*  ought  to  be  endued  with 
competent  learning,  found  Judgment,  and  *oHd  piety  ;  that  none  are  te 
be  ordained  to  the  -work  of  the  mini 9 try,  but  tuch  ae  are  chosen  and  call* 
ed  thereunto  by  a  particular  church  ;  that,  in  such  a  weighty  matter,  it 
is  ordinarily  requisite,  that  every  euch  church  consult  and  advise  with 
the  pastor*  of  neighbouring  congregations  ;  and  that  after  such  advice 
the  person  thus  consulted  about,  being  chosen  by  the  brotherhood  ofthaj 
particular  church,  be  duly  ordained  and  eet  apart  to  his  office  over  them* 
Article  iii.  relates  to  censures,  and  prescribes  first,  the  admonishing,  and, 
if  this  prove  ineffectual,  the  excommunication  of  offending  and  scanda- 
lous members,  to  be  performed  by  the  pastors,  with  the  consent  of  the 
brethren.  Article  iv.  concerning  the  communion  of  churches,  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  there  is  no  subordination  between  particular 
ehurches ;  that  they  are  all  equal,  and  consequently  independent ;  that 
the  pastors  however  of  these  churches  ought  to  luvoe  frequent  meetings 
together,  that,  by  mutual  advice,  support,  encouragement,  and  brotherly 
intercourse,  they  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  each  other  in  the 
-ways  of  the  Lord,  In  article  v.  which  relates  to  deacon*  and  ruling  eU 
dere,  the  united  brethren  acknowledge,  that  the  office  of  a  deacon  is  of 
divine  appointment,  and  that  it  belongs  to  their  office  to  receive,  lay  out, 
and  distribute,  the  ttock  of  the  church  to  ite  proper  u*e*  g  and  as  there 
are  different  sentiments  about  the  office  of  ruling  elders,  who  labour  not 
in  word  and  doctrine,  they  agree,  that  this  difference  makes  no  breach 
among  them.  In  article  vi.  concerning  occasional  meeting*  of  ministers, 
fee.  the  brethren  agree,  that  it  is  needful,  in  weighty  and  difficult  eases, 
that  the  ministers  of  several  churches  meet  together,  in  order  to  be  con*> 
suited  and  advised  -with  about  such  mattert ;  and  that  particular  ehurches 
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cftxT.xm  thtat  dishonoured  true  retirioo  ia  the  most  shock* 

»g  manner  by  thek  fanaticism  or  their  igoorance, 

enjoyed  a  full  and  unbounded  liberty  of  professing 
publicly  their  respective  doctrines.  The  episco- 
palians alone  were  excepted  from  this  toleration, 
and  received  the  most  severe  and  iniquitous  treat- 
ment.  The  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  dignities 
and  revenues,  and  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  oppres- 
sion in  a  particular  manner.  But,  though  the  tol» 
eoation  extended  to  all  other  sects  and  religious 
communities,  yet  the  presbytcrisvu  and  independ- 
ents were  treated  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction 
and  favour.  Cromwell,<though  attached  to  no  one 
particular  sect,  gave  the  latter  extraordinary  proofe 
of  his  good  will,  and  augmented  their  credit  and 
authority,  as  this  seemed  the  easiest  and  least  ex* 
asperating  method  of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition 
of  the  presbyterians,  who  aimed  at  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  ecclesiastical  power.1    It  was  during  this 

ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard  to  their  judgment  so  given,  and 
not  distent  therefrom  -without  apparent  ground*  from,  the  word  of  God. 
Article  vii.  which  relates  to  the  demeanour  of  the  brethren  toward  the 
civil  magistrate,  prescribes  obedience  to,  and  prayers  for  God's  protec- 
tion and  blessing  upon  their  raters.  In  article  viiL  which  relates  to  a 
confession  of  faith,  the  brethren  esteem  it  sufficient,  that  a  church  ac- 
knowledge the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  England,  or  the  Westminster  confession  and  cate- 
chisms, drawn  up  by  the  presbyterians,  or  the  confessiou  of  the  con- 
gregational brethren,  i.  e.  the  independents,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said 
rule.  Article  ix.  which  concerns  the  duty  and  deportment  of  the  breth- 
ren toward  those  that  are  not  in  communion  with  them,  inculcates  charity 
and  moderation.  It  appears  from  these  articles,  that  the  independent* 
were  led,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  to  adopt,  in  many  things,  the  sentiments 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  to  depart  thus  far  from  the  original  principles 
of  their  sect. 

ffj»«  A  little  after  Crom  well's  deration,  it  was  resolved  by  the  parlia- 
ment, at  the  conclusion  of  a  debate  concerning  public  worship  and  church 
government,  that  the  presbyterian  government  should  be  the  established 
government  The  independents  were  not  as  yet  agreed  upon  any  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  discipline  $  and  it  was  only  a  little  before  Craftwell9* 
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period  of  r*4igiou»  anarchy,  that  the  fifth  monarchy  mn*n* 
jam  arose,  a  set  of  wrongbeaded  and  turbulent  ctv 
thusbste,  who  expected  Christ's  sudden  appear-  - 
anoe  upon  earth  to  establish  a  new  kingdom ;  and, 
acting  in  consequence  of  this  illusion,  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  all  human  government,  and  were  for 
turning  all  things  into  the  most  deplorable  conftn 
8ioq.°  It  was  at  this  time  also,  that  the  quakers,  of 
whom  we  propose  to  give  a  more  particular  ac- 
count,w  and  the  hot  beaded  anabaptists,"  propagate 
ed,  without  restraint,  their  visionary  doctrines*  h 
moat  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  deists,  headed 
by  Sidney,  Neville,  Martin,  and  Harrington,  ap- 
peared with  impunity,  and  promoted  a  kind  of  re* 
ligion,  Which  consisted  in  a  few  plain  precepts, 
drawn  from  the  dictates  of  natural  reason.* 

death  that  they  held  *  synod,  by  bis  permission,  in  order  to  publish  19 
the  world  an  uniform  account  of  their  doctrine  and  principle*. 

*  See  Burnet's  History  of  hit  own  Times,  torn.  i.  p.  67. 

v  See,  in  this  Tolome,  The  History  of  the  Quakers. 

(£j*  ■  We  are  not  to  imagine,  by  the  term  hot  headed,  furiosi,  that 
the  anabaptists  resembled  the  furious  fanatics  of  that  name  that  form- 
erly excited  such  dreadful  tumults  m  Germany,  and  more  especially  at 
Munster.  This  was  by  no  means  the  ease ;  the  English  anabaptists  dif« 
fared  from  their  protectant  brethren  about  the  subject  and  mode  of  bap* 
tiam  alone ;  confining  the  former  to  jrrai  christian**  and  the  letter  tot 
immersion  or  dipping  They  were  divided  intQ£*fifra/#  and  particulars^ 
from  their  different  sentiment*  upon  the  aminian  controversy.  The 
latter,  who  were  so  called  from  their  .belief  of  the  doctrines  tfpartieu* 
lor  election,  redemption*  fee  were  strict  eajaiaisjts,,  who  separated  from 
the  independent  congregation  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1698.  Their  con* 
Cession  was  composed  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  modesty  and  charity, 
Their  preachers  were  generally  illiterate,  and  were  eager  in  making 
proselytes  of  all  that  would  submit  to  their  immersion,  without  a  dne  re- 
gard to  their  religious  principles,  or  their  moral  characters.  The  writ* 
era  of  these  tinea  represent  them  as  tinctured  with  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
astic ftyuy  against  all  that  opposed  them*  There  were  nevertheless 
among  them  some  learned  and  pious  paeons,  who  disapproved  highly 
of  all  violent  and  uncharitable  proceedings. 

7  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  iv.  p.  87, 
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cttrr.xvta.  um.  Among  the  various  religious  Actions  that 
sprung  up  in  England,  during  this  period  of  confu- 
sion and  anarchy,  we  may  reckon  a  certain  seel  of 
presbyterians,  who  were  called  by  their  adversaries 
antinornians,  or  enemies  of  the  law,  and  still  sub- 
sist even  in  our  times.  The  <tntmormans  are  a  more 
rigid  kind  of  calvinists,  who  pervert  Calvin's  doc- 
trine of  absolute  decrees  to  the  worst  purposes,  by 
drawing  from  it  conclusions  highly  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  Such  is 
the  judgment  that  the  other  presbyterian  commu- 
nities form  of  this  perverse  and  extravagant  sect* 
Several  of  the  antinomians,  for  they  are  not  all  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  mind,  look  upon  it  as  unneces- 
sary for  christian  ministers  to  exhort  their  flock  to 
a  virtuous  practice  and  a  pious  obedience  to  the 
divine  law,  "  since  they  whom  God  has  elected  to 
salvation  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  will, 
by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  divine  grace,  be  led 
to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue ;  while  those 
who  are  doomed  by  a  divine  decree  to  eternal  pun- 
ishments, will  never  be  engaged,  by  any  exhorta- 
tions or  admonitions,  how  affecting  soever  they 
may  be,  to  a  virtuous  course ;  nor  have  they  it  in 
their  power  to  obey  the  divine  law,  when  the  sue- 
oours  of  divine  graoe  are  withheld  from  them." 
From  these  principles  they  concluded,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  discharged  sufficiently  their 
pastoral  functions,  when  they  inculcated  the  ne- 
cessity of  faith  in  Christ,  and  proclaimed  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  covenant  to  their  people.  An- 
other, and  a  still  more  hideous  form  of  antinami- 
anism,  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  opinions  of 

»  See  Totand'i  Letter  to  Le  Clere,  in  the  periodieal  work  of  the  lat- 
ter, entitled,  Bibfo>th*q*e  Uunertelle  el  Ifotorigue,  torn,  xziii.  p.  505* 
A»  ftho  Uorebeefc,  Summa  tomtrfvertwrum,  p.  800,  $18. 
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other  doctors  of  that  sect/  who  maintain,  "  That  gwt.zvu. 
as  the  dhtf  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor  forfeit  the  pIrt  i V. 
divine  favour,  so  it  follows,  that  the  wicked  actions  ~ 

they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law 
with  which  they  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  sin- 

Jiilj  nor  are  to  be  considered  as  instances  of  their 
departing  from  the  law  of  God ;  and  that,  conse- 

*  quently,  they  have  no  occasion  either  to  confess 
their  sins,  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance* 
Thus  adultery,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  elect, 
though  it  appear  sit\ful\tk  the  sight  of  mien,  and  be 
considered  universally  as  an  enormous  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  yet  is  not  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  and  distinctive 
characters  of  the  elect,  that  they  cannot  do  any 
thing  which  is  either  displeasing  to  God,  or  prohib* 
zted  by  the  Iaw*"b 

utf.  The  public  calamities,  that  flowed  from 
these  vehement  and  uncharitable  disputes  about 
religion,  afflicted  all  wise  and  good  men,  and  engag- 
ed several,  who  were  not  less  eminent  for  their 
piety  than  for  their  moderation  and  wisdom,  to  seek 
after  some  method  of  uniting  such  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  as  were  capable  of  listening  to  the  die- 

* 

(C^  •  Thit  second  cmtinotda*  hypothetic  has  certainly  a  still  more 
ejttioua  aspect  than  the  first;  and  it  is  therefore  surprising;  that  our  su* 
thor  should  use,  in  the  original,  these  terms ;  "  Hi  tantum  statnunt,  F«Iqe* 
toe,"  &e» 

*  There  is  an  aeewant  of  the  other  tenets  of  the  antminkmt,  and  of  tha 
inottern  disputes  that  were  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  Postho 
mous  Works  of  Crisp,  a  flaming  doctor  of  that  extravagant  and  perni- 
cious sect,  given  by  Pierre  Francois  Le  Courayer,  in  his  '  Examen  dej 
defautsTheologiqnes,'  torn.  ii.  p.  198.  Baxter  and  Tillotson  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  antinomians  ;  and  they  were  also 
completely  refuted  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  famous  book,  entitled,  *  Gos- 
pel Truth  stated  and  vindicated,'  8vo.  dj*  I  have  been  informed,  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  history  was  published,  that  the  book,  entitled, 
'  Examen  des  defauts  Theologiqnes,'  which  our  author  supposes  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Courayer,  Is  the  production  of  another  pen, 
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cmcr.xm.  takes  of  charity  and  reason,  or  at  least  of  calming 
"m  Vi.  their  animosities,  and  persuading  them  to  mutual 
'  forbearance.  These  pacific  doctors  ofered  them*, 
selves  as  mediators  between  the  more  violent  epis- 
copations on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  rigid  prcs* 
bytmans  md  tmUpendettts  on  tivt  other;  and  hop- 
ed that,  when  their difierences  were  accommodated, 
the  lesser  factions  would  fell  of  themselves.  The 
contests  that  reigned  between  the  former  turned 
partly  on  the  forms  of  church  government  and  pub- 
lie  worship,  and  partly  on  certain  religious  tenets, 
more  especially  those  that  were  debated  between 
the  arminians  and  calvinists.  To  lessen  the  breach 
that  kept  these  two  great  communities  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  the  arbitrators,  already 
mentioned,  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out  of  their 
narrow  enclosures,  to  render  their  charity  more 
extensive,  and  widen  the  paths  of  salvation,  which 
bigotry  and  party  rage  had  been  labouring  to  ren- 
der inaccessible  to  many  good  christians.  This 
noble  and  truly  evangelical  method  of  proceeding, 
procured  to  its  authors  the  denomination  of  latit*- 
dbutriansS  Their  views  indeed  were  generous 
and  extensive.  They  were  zealously  attached  to 
the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  worship 
that  were  established  in  the  church  of  England,  and 
they  recommended  episcopacy  with  all  the  strength 
and  power  of  their  eloquence ;  but  they  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  look  upon  it  as  oE  dwime  institution, 
or  as  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  christian  church ;  and  hence  they 
maintained,  that  those  who  followed  other  forms  of 
government  and  worship,  were  not,  on  that  account, 
to  be  excluded  from  their  communion,  or  to  forfeit 
the  title  of  brethren.  As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of 
religion,  they  took  the  system  of  the  famous  Epis- 
copius  for  their  model;  and,  like  him,  reduced  the 

•  See  Bmeft  •  Hirtory  of  fab  era  Tie**/  **  I.  boek  S.  *  U* 
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tion,  to  a  few  points.  By  this  manner  of  proceed* 
iag they  showed,  that  neither  the  episcopalians,  who, 
generally  speaking,  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
armtnians,  nor  the  presbyterians  and  independents, 
who  as  generally  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
had  any  reason  to  oppose  each  other  with  such  an- 
imosity and  bitterness,  since  the  subjects  of  their 
debates  were  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  with 
respect  to  salvation,  and  might  be  variously  explain- 
ed and  understood  without  any  prejudice  to  their 
eternal  interests.  The  chief  leaders  of  these  latitu- 
dinarians  were  Hales  and  Chittingworth,  whose 
names  are  still  pronounced  in  England  with  that 
veneration  that  is  due  to  distinguished  wisdom  and 
rational  piety  .d  The  respectable  names  of  More, 
Cudworth,  Gale,  Whichcot,  and  Tillotson,  add  a 
high  degree  of  lustre  to  this  eminent  list.  The 
undertaking  of  these  great  men,  was  indeed  bold,and 
perilous ;  and  it  drew  upon  them  much  opposition 
and  many  bitter  reproaches*  They  received,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  their  charitable  zeal,  the  odious 

A  The  life  of  the  ingenious  and  worthy  Mr.  Halei  was  composed  in 
English  by  M.  Des  Maizeaux,  and  published  in  8vo.  at  London,  in  the 
year  171$ ;  it  was  considerably  augmented  in  the  Latin  translation  of  it, 
wAieh  I  prefixed  to  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  drawn  from  the 
totters  of  that  great  man,  and  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1784.  A  lift 
of  Mr.  Hides,  written  in  French,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  yolame  of 
the  French  translation  of  ChUtingworth's  '  Religion  of  Protestants,'  ice. 
The  life  of  ChilMngworth  also  was  drawn  op  by  Dea  Maiaeaos  m  Eng- 
lish ;  and  a  French  translation  of  it  appeared,  in  the  year  1730,  at  the 
bead  of  the  excellent  book  now  mentioned,  which  was  translated  into 
that  language,  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  three  volumes  8to.  in 
the  year  1730,  Those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrines,  government,  laws,  and  present  state  of  the  church 
of  England,  will  do  well  to  read  the  history  of  these  two  men  ;  and 
more  especially  to  peruse  Chillingworth's  admirable  book  already  men" 
tiouod,  I  mean*  •  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  sate  Way  to  Saltation ' 
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aurr.xm  appellations  of  atheists,  delate,  and  socman*,  both 
pIVt  Vi.  from  the  Roman  catholics,  and  the  more  rigid  of 
»  i  ■  ■      the  contending  protectant  parties ;  but,  upon  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  they  were  raised  to 
the  first  dignities  of  the  church,  and  were  deserv- 
edly held  in  universal  esteem.  It  isalso  well  known, 
that,  even  at  this  present  time,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land is  chiefly  governed  by  latitudtnarians  of  this 
kind,  though  there  be  among  both  bishops  and  cler- 
gy, from  time  to  time,  ecclesiastics  who  breathe  the 
narrow  and  despotic  spirit  of  Laud,  and  who,  in  the 
language  of  faction,  are  called  high  churchmen,  or 
church  tones,9 
£%££>*     xxv*  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re-established  on 
BvRta^^  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  than  the  ancient  forms  of 
ft  g*  *■  ecclesiastical  government  and  public  worship  were 
restored  with  him  ;  and  the  bishops  reinstated  in 
their  dignities  and  honours.      The  nonconformists 
hoped,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  share  some 
part  of  the  honours  and  revenues  of  the  church ; 
but  their  expectations  were  totally  disappointed, 
and  the  face  of  affairs  changed  very  suddenly  with 
respect  to  them.    For  Charles  subjected  to  the  gov* 
ernment  of  bishops  the  churches  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  former  of  which  was  peculiarly  attached 
to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  polity  of  Geneva; 
and,  in  the  year  1662,  a  public  law  was  enacted, 
by  which  all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites,  and 
subscribe  the  doctrines,  of  the  church  of  England, 
were  entirely  excluded  from  its  communion/ 

•  See  Rapio's  "Dissertation  on  the  Whigt  and  Tories.*  (£j*  See  an 
admirable  defence  of  the  latitudinarian  divines,  id  a  book  entitled,  *  The 
Principles  and  Practices  of  certain  moderate  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  greatly  misonderstood,  truly  represented  and  defended.'  Lon- 
don, 1670,  in  8vo.  This  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Fowler,  afterward 
bishop  of  Gloucester.    N. 

03* f  This  was  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination  was  renounced ;  the  ministrations 
of  the  foreign  churches  disowned  ;  the  torus  of  conformity  rendered 
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From  this  period/until  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  toarr.  xnu 
the  nonconformists  were  in  a  precarious  and  chang-  *™Z'T  "i. 
ing  situation,  sometimes  involved  in  calamity  and  ' 
trouble,  at  others  enjoying  some  intervals  of  tran- 
quillity and  certain  gleams  of  hope,  according  to 
the  varying  spirit  of  thecourt  and  ministry,  but  never 
entirely  free  from  perplexities  and  fears.*  But,  in 
the  year  1689,  their  affairs  took  a  favourable  turn, 
when  a  bill  for  the  toleration  of  all  protestant  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  England,  except  the  so* 
cinians,  passed  in  parliament  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, and  delivered  them  frbra  the  penal  laws  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  act  of  uniform- 
ity,  and  other  acts  passed  under  the  house  of  Stu- 
art.11 Nor  did  the  protestant  dissenters  in  England 
enjoy  alone  the  benefits  of  this  act ;  for  it  extend- 
ed also  to  the  Scots  church,  which  was  permitted 
thereby  to  follow  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Ge- 
neva, and  was  delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  ot 
bishops,  and  from  the  forms  of  worship  that  were 

more  difficult  and  raised  higher  than  before  the  civil  van ;  and  by  which* 
contrary  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
Cromwell,  who  both  reserved  for  the  subsistence  of  eaeh  ejected  clergy- 
man a  fifth  part  of  his  benefice,  bo  provision  was  made  for  those  who 
should  be  deprived  of  their  livings.  See  Wilkins's  ConciUa  Magnd 
Britanni*  et  HibernU,  torn.  iv.  p.  575.  Burnet's  History  of  his  own 
Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  etc  NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritan*,  torn.  iv.  p.  358. 

C  See  the  whole  fourth  volume  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 

b  This  was  called  the  toleration  act,  and  it  may  be  seen  at  length  in 
the  Appendix,  subjoined  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans.  (£j»  It  is  entitled, '  An  act  for  exempting  their  Majesties' 
Protestant  Subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
Penalties  of  certain  Laws.'  In  this  bill  the  corporation  and  test  acts  are 
omitted,  and  consequently  still  remain  in  force.  The  socinians  arc  also 
excepted  ;  bat  provision  is  made  for  quakers,  upon  their  making  a  solemn 
declaration,  instead  of  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government.  This  act 
excuses  protestant  dissenters  from  the  penalties  of  the  laws  therein 
mentioned,  provided  they  take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  sub- 
scribe the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England. 
VOL.  V.  51 
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OBKT.xvn.  annexed  to  episcopacy*  It  is  from  this  period  that 
part  1 1!  the  nonconformists  date  the  liberty  and  tranquillity 
'  they  have  long  been  blessed  with,  and  still  enjoy  ; 

but  it  is  also  observable,  that  it  is  to  the  transactions 
that  were  carried  on  during  this  period,  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty,  that  we  must  chiefly  impute 
the  multitude  of  religious  sects  and  factions,  that 
start  up  from  time  to  time  in  that  free  and  happy 
island,  and  involve  its  inhabitants  in  the  perplexi- 
ties of  religious  division  and  controversy.1 
ii»  kfch  xxvi.  In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  in  the  year 
**  "*  1689,  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of  episcopacy 
ran  high,  and  terminated  in  that  famous  schism  in 
the  church  of  England,  which  has  never  hitherto 
been  entirely  healed.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  seven  of  the  other  bishops,11  all  of  whom 
were  eminently  distinguished  both  by  their  learning 
and  their  virtue,  looked  upon  it  as  unlawful  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  James  II.  though  banished 
from  his  dominions,  remained  nevertheless  their 
rightful  sovereign.  As  these  scruples  were  deeply 
rooted,  and  no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could 
engage  these  prelates  to  acknowledge  the  title  of 
William  III.  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
their  sees  were  filled  by  other  men  of  eminent  mer- 
it H1  The  deposed  bishops  and  clergy  formed  a  new 

1  Burnet's  Butory  9/ hit  own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

OCT  *'  The  other  nonjuring  bishops  were,  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Dr.  Turner,  o  Ely ;  Dr.  Kenn,  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  Dr.  Framp- 
too,  of  Gloucester  ;  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Worcester ;  Dr.  Lake,  of  Chiches- 
ter ;  Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

03* iM  These  were  TilloUon,  Moore,  Patrick,  Kidder,  Fowler,  and 
Cumberland,  names  that  will  be  ever  pronounced  with  re  Deration  by 
such  as  are  capable  of  esteeming  solid,  well  employed  learning  and  gen- 
uine piety,  and  that  will  always  shine  among  the  brightest  ornaments  ef 
the  church  of  England. 
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episcopal  church,  which  differed,  in  certain  points  cnrr.sm 
of  doctrine,  and  certain  circumstances  of  public 
worship,  from  the  established  church  of  England. 
This  new  religious  community  were  denominated 
nonjurors,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  also  called  the  high 
church,  on  account  of  the  high  notions  they  enter- 
tained of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church,  and 
the  extent  they  gave  to  its  prerogatives  and  juris- 
diction. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  disap- 
proved of  this  schism,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  charity  and  moderation  toward  dissenters, 
and  were  less  ardent  in  extending  the  limits  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  were  denominated  law  church* 
men.k  The  bishops  who  were  deprived  of  their 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  those  who  embarked  in 
their  cause,  maintained  openly,  that  the  church  was 
independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, subject  to  the  authority  of  God  alone,  and 
empowered  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws ;  that, 
of  consequence,  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
these  prelates  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
was  destitute  both  of  justice  and  validity  ;  and  that 
it  was  only  by  the  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil that  a  bishop  could  be  deposed.  This  high  no- 
tion of  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  church 
was  maintained  and  propagated,  with  peculiar  zeal, 
by  the  famous  Henry  Dodwell,  who  led  the  way 
in  this  important  cause,  and  who,  by  his  example 
and  abilities,  formed  a  considerable  number  of 

*  The  denomination  oCItigh  church  is  giren,  certainly  with  great  pro* 
priety,  to  the  nonjuror*,  who  have  very  proud  notions  of  church  pow- 
er ;  bat  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  is  ap«. 
plied  to  all  those  who,  though  far  from  being  nonjurors,  or  otherwise 
disaffected  to  the  present  happy  establishment,  yet  form  pompous  and 
ambitious  conceptions  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church* 
and  would  raise  it  to  an  absolute  independence  on  all  human  power* 
Many  such  are  to  be  found  even  among  those  who  go  under,  the  general 
denomination  of  the  Um  church  party. 
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cmrr.rni.  champions  for  its  defence ;  hence  arose  a  very  nice 
and  intricate  controversy,  concerning  the  nature, 
privileges,  and  authority  of  the  church,  which  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.1 

Hg^Aqreh  ^xvn.  The  nonjurors  or  high  churchmen,  who 
boast  with  peculiar  ostentation  or  their  orthodoxy, 
?nd  treat  the  low  church  as  unsound  and  schisrnat. 
ical,  differ  in  several  things  from  the  members  of 
the  episcopal  church,  in  its  present  establishment ; 
but  they  are  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
following  principles ;  1.  That  it  is  never  lawful  fir 

Ofj-  >  DodweU  himself  m  deprived  of  hit  professorship  of  history  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen  Ma- 
ry ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  augmented  the  zeal  with  which  lie 
interested  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  bishops,  who  v  ere  suspended 
for  the  same  reason*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  published  his  *  Cau- 
tionary Discourse  of  Schism,  with  a  particular  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
bishops  who  ore  suspended  for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath.'  Thb 
book  was  fully  refuted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hody,  in  the  year  1691,  in  a 
work,  entitled,  '  The  unreasonableness  of  a  separation  from  the  new 
bishops;  or  a  Treatise  out  of  Eedesiastieal  History,  showing,  that  al* 
though  a  bishop  was  unjustly  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  church  ever 
made  a  separation,  if  the  successor  was  not  a  heretic ;  translated  out  of 
an  ancient  Greek  manuscript,'  viz.  among  the  Boroccian  M$S.  'in  the 
public  library  at  Oxford.'  The  learned  author  translated  this  work  af- 
terward into  Latin,  and  prefixed  to  it  some  pieces  out  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  relative  to  the  same  subject.  DodweU  published  in  1692  an 
answer  to  it,  which  he  called,  •  A  vindication  of  the  deprived  bishops/ 
lie,  to  which  Dr.  Ifody  replied  in  a  treatise,  entitled,  'The  Case  of  the 
Sees  vacant  by  an  unjnst  or  oncanontcal  Deprivation  stated,  in  reply  to 
the  Vindication,'  &o.  The  controversy  did  not  end  here ;  and  it  was 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  reduce  Mr.  DodweU  to  silence.  Ac- 
cordingly he  camo  forth  a  third  time  with  his  stiff  and  rigid  polemics, 
and  published,  in  1695,  his  'Defenee  of  the  Vindication  of  the  deprived 
bishops.'  The  preface  which  he  designed  to  prefix  to  this  work  was  at 
first  suppressed,  hut  appeared  afterward  under  the  following  title ;  '  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  Independency  of  the 
Clergy  on  the  lay  power,  as  to  those  rights  of  theirs  which  are  purely 
spiritual,  reconciled  with  our  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  lay  deprivation 
of  the  Popish  bishops  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.'  Several 
Other  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy. 
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the  people  y  under  any  provocation  (Mr  pretext  what-  csNT.xra. 
every  to  resist  the  sovereign.  This  is  called  in  Eng-  pAcRx  "! 
land  passive  obedience,  and  is  a  doctrine  Warmly  op-  — -~^-=^ 
posed  by  many,  who  think  it  both  lawful  and  nec- 
essary, in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  cases  of  an 
urgent  and  momentous  nature,  to  resist  the  prince 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  They  maintain 
further,  2.  That  the  hereditary  succession  to  the 
throne  is  of  divine  institution,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  interrupted,  suspended,  or  annulled^  on  any 
pretext.  3.  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction, not  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God 
alone,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  rehgious  nature. 
4.  That  consequently  Sancroft  and  the  other  bishops, 
deposed  by  king  William  III.  remained,  notwith- 
standing their  deposition,  true  bishops  to  the  day  of 
their  death  ;  and  that  those  who  were  substituted 
in  their  places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of  other 
men's  property.  5.  That  these  unjust  possessors  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  rebels  against  the  state, 
as  well  as  schismatics  in  the  church  ;  and  that  all 
therefore  who  held  communion  with  them  were  also 
chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism.  6.  That  this 
schism,  which  rents  the  church  in  pieces,  is  a  most 
heinous  sin,  whose  punishment  must  fall  heavy  upon 
all  those  who  do  not  return  sincerely  to  the  true 
church,  from  which  they  have  departed.™ 

xxvnL  It  will  now  be  proper  to  change  the  scene,  Theoiog** 
and  to  consider  a  little  the  state  of  the  reformed  V£E"£ 
church  in  Holland.     The  Dutch  calvinists  thought  D~ 
themselves  happy  after  the  defeat  of  the  arminians, 
and  were  flattering  themselves  with  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  enjoying  long,  in  tranquillity  and  repose, 
the  fruits  of  their  victory,  when  new  scenes  of  tu- 
mult arose  from  another  quarter.     Scarcely  had 

•  See  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  hie  Life  and  Writings,  vol.  i.  p.  SO. 
Hickes*s  .Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Kettle  well,  printed  at  London 
in  1718.  Mntvemt  Diction.  Hietor,  et  Critiq.  at  the  article  Collier. 
Fh.  M&oobj  Histor.  Critique  delaRepub.  dee  Lettres,  torn.  xtii.  p.  898. 
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cent.  xvit.  they  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  absolute 
part  ii*  predestination,  when,  by  an  ill  hap,  they  became 
■  the  prey  of  intestine  disputes,  and  were  divided 

among  themselves  in  such  a  deplorable  manner, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  this  century,  the  United 
Provinces  were  a  scene  of  contention,  animosity, 
and  strife.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all  the 
subjects  of  these  religious  quarrels ;  nor  indeed 
would  this  be  an  easy  task.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  over  in  silence  the  debates  of  certain  divines, 
who  disputed  about  some  particular,  though  not 
very  momentous,  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline ; 
such  as  those  of  the  famous  Voet  and  the  learned 
Des  Marets ;  as  also  the  disputes  of  Salmasius, 
Boxhorn,  Voet,  and  others,  concerning  usury,  or- 
naments in  dress,  stage  plays,  and  other  minute 
points  of  morality ;  and  the  contests  of  Appollonius, 
Trig! and,  and  Videlius,  concerning  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  produced  such  a  flaming  division 
between  Frederic  Spanheim  and  John  Vander  Way- 
en.  These  and  other  debates  of  like  nature  and 
importance  rather  discover  the  sentiments  of  certain 
learned  men,  concerning  some  particular  points  of 
religion  and  morality,  than  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
true  internal  state  of  the  Belgic  church.  The 
knowledge  of  this  must  be  derived  from  those  con- 
troversies alone  in  which  the  whole  church,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  its  doctors,  have  been 
directly  concerned. 

Such  were  the  controversies  occasioned  in 
Holland  by  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the 
theological  novelties  of  Cocceius.  Hence  arose  the 
two  powerful  and  numerous  factions,  distinguished 
by  the  denominations  of  cocceians  and  voetians, 
which  still  subsist,  though  their  debates  are  now 
less  violent,  and  their  champions  somewhat  more 
moderate,  than  they  were  in  former  times.  The 
fcocceian  theology  and  the  cartesian  philosophy  have 
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indeed  no  common  features,  nor  any  thing,  in  their  aorr.xvit 
respective  tenets  and  principles,  that  was  in  the  least  part  \\\ 

adapted  to  form  a  connection  between  them  ;  and, 

of  consequence,  the  debates  they  excited,  and  the 
factions  they  produced,  had  no  natural  relation  to, 
or  dependence  on,  each  other.  It  nevertheless  so 
happened,  that  the  respective  votaries  of  these  very 
different  sciences  formed  themselves  into  one  sect ; 
so  far  at  least,  that  those  who  chose  Cocceius  for 
their  guide  in  theology,  took  Des  Cartes  for  their 
master  in  philosophy.0  This  will  appear  less  sur- 
prising when  we  consider,  that  the  very  same  per* 
sons  who  opposed  the  progress  of  cartesianism  in 
Holland,  were  the  warm  adversaries  of  the  cocceian 
theology ;  for  this  opposition,  equally  levelled  at 
these  two  great  men  and  their  respective  systems, 
laid  the  cartesians  and  cocceians  under  a  kind  of 
necessity  of  uniting  their  force  in  order  to  defend 
their  cause,  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  against  the 
formidable  attacks  of  their  numerous  adversaries.  V 

The  voetians  were  so  called  from  Gisbert  Voet,  a 
learned  and  eminent  professor  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  who  first  sounded  die  alarm 
of  this  theologico  philosophical  war,  and  led  on, 
with  zeal,  the  polemic  legions  against  those  who 
followed  the  standard  of  Des  Cartes  and  Cocceius. 
xxx.  The  cartesian  philosophy,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance,  attracted  the  attention  and  esteem  of  many, 
and  seemed  more  conformable  to  truth  and  nature, 
as  well  as  more  elegant  and  pleasing  in  its  aspect, 
than  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  peripatetic  wis- 
dom. It  was  considered  in  this  light  in  Holland ; 
it  however  met  there  with  a  formidable  adversary, 
in  the  year  1639,  in  the  famous  Voet,  who  taught 
theology  at  Utrecht  with  the  greatest  reputation, 
and  gave  plain  intimations  of  his  looking  upon 

•SeeFrid.  Spanhemii  Epigtola  de  nwistimis  in  Belgio  tHsridiu,  ton. 
ii.opp.  p.  975. 
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cent.xvii.  cartesianism  as  a  system  of  impiety.  Voet  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  application  and  immense  learn- 
ing;  he  had  made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  erudition  and  philology ; 
but  he  was  not  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of 
that  philosophical  spirit,  that  judges  with  acute* 
ness  and  precision  of  natural  science  and  abstract 
truths.  While  Des  Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht, 
Voet  found  fault  with  many  things  in  his  philoso- 
phy ;  but  what  induced  him  to  cast  upon  it  the 
aspersion  of  impiety,  was  its  being  introduced  by 
the  following  principles ;  "  That  the  person  who 
aspires  after  the  character  of  a  true  philosopher 
must  begin  by  doubting  of  all  things,  even  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  that  the  nature  or 
essence  of  spirit,  and  even  of  God  himself,  consists 
in  thought;  that  space  has  no  real  existence,  is  no 
more  than  the  creature  of  fancy,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, matter  is  without  bounds." 

Des  Cartes  defended  his  principles,  with  his  usu* 
al  acuteness,  against  the  professor  of  Utrecht ;  his 
disciples  and  followers  thought  themselves  obliged, 
on  this  occasion,  to  assist  their  master ;  and  thus 
war  was  formally  declared.  On  the  other  hand,  Vo- 
et was  not  only  seconded  by  those  Belgic  divines 
that  were  the  most  eminent,  at  this  time,  for  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  learning  and  the  soundness  of  their  the- 
ology, such  as  Rivet,  Des  Marets,  and  Mastricht, 
but  also  was  followed  and  applauded  by  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  Dutch  clergy.0  While  the  flame  of 
controversy  burned  with  sufficient  ardour,  it  was 
considerably  augmented  by  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain doctors,  who  applied  the  principlesand  tenets  of 
Des  Cartes  to  the  illustration  of  theological  truth* 
Hence,  in  the  year  1656,  an  alarm  was  raised  in  the 

°  See  Bullet's  Vie  de  M.  De*  Carte*,  torn.  ii.  chap*  v.  p.  3&    Daniel, 
Veyage  du  Monde  de  De*  Cartel,  torn,  i  de  tee  Oeuvree*  p.  8*. 
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Dutch  churches  and  schools  of  learning,  and  a  res-  ceht.xto. 
olution  was  taken  in  several  of  their  ecclesiastical  PART  n*. 
assemblies,  commonly  called  classes,  to  make  head  ""T^"1~"'1' 
against  cartesianism,  and,  not  to  permit  that  imperi- 
ous philosophy  to  make  such  encroachments  upon 
the  domain  of  theology.  The  states  of  Holland  not 
only  approved  of  this  resolution,  but  also  gave  it 
new  force  and  efficacy  by  a  public  edict,  issued  out 
the  very  same  year,  by  which  both  the  professors 
of  philosophy  and  theology  were  forbidden  either 
to  explain  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  youth 
under  their  care,  or  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  by  the  principles  of  philosophy.  It  was 
further  resolved,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  held 
at  Delft  the  year  following,  that  no  candidate  for 
holy  orders  should  be  received  into  the  ministry 
before  he  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  would 
neither  promote  the  ^cartesian  philosophy,  nor  dis- 
figure the  divine  simplicity  of  religion,  by  loading 
it  with  foreign  ornaments.  Laws  of  a  like  tenor 
were  afterward  passed  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
in  other  countries.1*  But,  as  there  is  in  human  na- 
ture a  strange  propensity  to  struggle  against  au- 
thority, and  to  pursue,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
ardour,  things  that  are  forbidden,  so  it  happened, 
that  all  these  edicts  proved  insufficient  to  stop  the 
progress  of  cartesianism,  which,  at  length,  obtained 
a  solid  and  permanent  footing  in  the  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  was  applied,  both  in  the  academies 
and  pulpits,  and  sometimes  indeed  very  preposter- 
ously, to  explain  the  truths  and  precepts  of  Christ- 
ianity. Hence  it  was,  that  the  United  Provinces 
were  divided  into  the  two  great  factions  already 
mentioned ;  and  that  the  whole  remainder  of  this 
century  was  spent  amidst  their  contentions  and  de- 
bates. 

P  Frid.  Spanheiro,  fit  novuaimu  in  Belgio  dM<Ui*t  torn.  ii.  opp.  p. 
959.  The  reader  may  alto  consult  the  historians  of  this  century,  such  as 
Arnold,  Weismann,  Jager,  Carol  i,  and  alto  Walchias's  JJistor.  Centre* 
rer*.  Germane,  torn-  iii. 

vol.  v.  52 
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<te*r.xm.     nu.   John  Coccekis,  a  native  of  Beeftiea,  and 

far*  il;  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyderi, 
■■  might  have  certainly  passed  for  a  great  man,  had 

ne^r^  his  vast  erudition,  his  exuberant  fancy,  his  anient 
S^iSmS*  ptety,  Md  his  uncommon  application  to  the  study 
•cftptuiw.     0f  ^  scrip|UreS9  been  under  the  direction  of  a 

sound  and  solid  judgment.  This  singular  man  in- 
troduced into  theology  a  multitude  of  new  tenets 
and  strange  notions,  which  had  never  before  enter- 
ed into  the  brain  of  any  other  mortal,  or  at  ieast  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  fab  time ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  hk  manner 
of  explaining  the  holy  scriptures  was  totally  differ- 
ent From  that  of  Calvin  mid  his  followers*  De- 
parting entirely  from  the  admirable  simplicity  that 
reigns  m  the  commentaries  of  that  great  man,  Coc- 
oetus  represented  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  a  mirror,  that  held  forth  an  accurate  view 
of  the  transactions  and  events  that  were  to  happen 
in  the  church  undo*  the  dispensation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  unto  the  cad  of  the  world.  He 
even  went  so  far,  as  to  maintain,  that  the  miracles, 
actions,  and  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  his  apos- 
tles, during  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  types 
and  images  of  future  everts.  He  affirnsed,  that  by 
fin*  the  greatest  past  of  the  ancient  pnophecacsfore- 
told  Christ's  ministry  and  mediation,  and  the  rise, 
progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not  only 
under  the  figure  of  persons  and  tmmacti&m,  hot 
in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  very  sense  of  the 
word*  used  in  these  predictions.  And  he  com- 
pleted the  extravagance  of  this  chimerical  system, 
by  turning,  with  wonderful  ait  and  dexterity,  into 
holy  riddles  and  typical  predictions,  even  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  that  seemed  designed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  Deity,  or  to  convey  6ome  religious  truth,  or 
to  inculcate  some  rule  of  practice.  In  order  to 
give  an  air  of  solidity  and  plausibility  to  these  odd 
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notions,  he  first  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  cwt.xvh. 
of  interpretation,  "  That  the  -words  and  phrases  of  "Vr  ill 
scripture  are  to  be  understood  in  every  sense  of  --= — .--■ 
which  they  are  susceptible  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  signify,  in  effect y  every  thing  that  they  can 
possibly  signify  ;"  a  rule  this,  which,  when  follow* 
ed  by  a  man  who  had  more  imagination  than  judg- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  produce  very  extraordinary 
comments  on. the  sacred  writings.     After  having 
laid  down  this  singular  rule  of  interpretation,  he 
divided  the  whole  history  of  the  church  into  seven 
periods,  conformable  to  the  seven  trumpets  inAseak 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations. 

xxxil  One  of  the  great  designs  formed  by  Coc-  coi**.™* 
ceius,  was  that  of  separating  theology  from  philos*  p*rtl!fS23* 
ophy,  and  of  confining  the  christian  doctors,  in  *"' 
their  explications  of  the  former,  to  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Hence  it  was,  that, 
finding  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  the 
gospel  dispensation  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man,  he  look- 
ed upon  the  use  of  this  image  as  admirably  adapt* 
ed  to  exhibit  a  complete  and  well  connected  sys- 
tem of  religious  truth.  But  while  he  was  labouring 
this  point,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the 
circumstances  and  characters  of  human  contracts 
to  the  dispensations  of  divine  wisdom,  which  they 
represent  in  such  an  inaccurate  and  imperfect  man* 
ner,  he  fell  imprudently  into  someerroneous  notions. 
Such  was  his  opinion  concerning  the  covenant  made 
between  God  and  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  minis- 
try  and  the  mediation  of  Moses,  "  which  he  af* 
firmed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  new  cov- 
enant obtained  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
In  consequence  of  this  general  principle,  he  main* 
tained,  "  That  the  Ten  Commandments  were  pro* 
mulgated  by  Moses,  not  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  but 
as  a  representation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  /  that 
when  the  Jews  had  provoked  the  Deity,  by  their 
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cERT.xm  various  transgressions,  particularly  by  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf,  the  severe  and  servile  yoke  of 
the  ceremonial  law  was  added  to  the  decalogue,  as 
a  punishment  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Supreme 
Being  in  his  righteous  displeasure  ;  that  this  yoke, 
which  was  painful  in  itself,  became  doubly  so  on 
account  of  its  typical  signification ;  since  it  ad- 
monished the  Israelites,  from  day  to  day,  of  the 
imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  their  state,  filled 
them  with  anxiety,  and  was  a  standing  and  perpet- 
ual proof  that  they  had  merited  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  could  not  expect,  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  the  entire  remission  of  their  trans- 
gressions and  iniquities ;  that  indeed  good  men, 
even  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  imme- 
diately after  death  made  partakers  of  everlasting 
happiness  and  glory ;  but  that  they  were  neverthe- 
less during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  far  re- 
moved from  that  firm  hope  and  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, which  rejoices  the  faithful  under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  anxiety  flowed 
naturally  from  this  consideration,  that  their  sins, 
though  they  remained  unpunished,  were  not  par- 
doned, because  Christ  had  not,  as  yet,  offered  him- 
self up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father  to  make  an  entire 
atonement  for  them."  These  are  the  principal 
lines  that  distinguish  the  cocce'tan  from  other  sys- 
tems of  theology ;  it  is  attended  indeed  with  other 
peculiarities;  but  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  si- 
lence, as  of  little  moment,  and  unworthy  of  notice* 
These  notions  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  same 
persons  that  declared  war  against  the  cartesian  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  various  success*  But,  in  the  issue,  the 
doctrines  of  Cocceius,  like  those  of  Des  Cartes, 
stood  their  ground  ;  and  neither  the  dexterity  nor 
vehemence  of  his  adversaries  could  exclude  his  dis- 
ciples from  the  public  seminaries  of  learning,  or  hin- 
der them  from  propagating,  with  surprising  success 
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apd  rapidity,  the  tenets  of  their  master  in  Germany  o»t.ctii» 
and  Switzerland.* 

xxxm.  The  other  controversies,  that  divided  the 


Belgic  church  during  this  century,  all  arose  from  *«y  £?*£ 
the  immoderate  propensity  that  certain  doctors  dis-  ^JXj5ru' 
covered  toward  an  alliance  between  the  cartesian  jsSTs  n5* 
philosophy  and  their  theological  system.  This  will  "^ 
appear,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from  the  debates 
excited  by  Roell  and  Becker,  which  surpassed  all 
the  others,  both  by  the  importance  of  their  subjects 
and  by  the  noise  they  made  in  the  world.  About 
the  year  1686,  certain  cartesian  doctors  of  divinity, 
headed  by  the  ingenious  Herman  Alexander  Roell, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Franeker, 
seemed  to  attribute  to  the  dictates  of  reason  a  more 
extensive  authority  in  religious  matters,  than  they 
had  hitherto  been  possessed  of.  The  controversy, 
occasioned  by  this  innovation,  was  reducible  to  the 
two  following  questions ;  u  1.  Whether  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures  can  be 
demonstrated  by  reason  alone,  or  whether  an  inward 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  christ- 
ians be  necessary  in  order  to  the  firm  belief  of  this 
fundamental  point.  2.  Whether  the  sacred  writ- 
ings propose  to  us,  as  an  object  of  faith,  any  thing 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason." 
These  questions  were  answered,  the  former  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  latter  in  the  negative,  not  only 
by  Roell,  but  also  by  Vander  Wayen,  Wesselius, 
Duker,  Ruardus  ab  Andala,  and  other  doctors,  ^ 
who  were  opposed  in  this  by  Ulric  Nuber,  an  em-  % 
inent  lawyer,  Gerard  de  Vries,  and  others  of  infe- 
rior note/    The  flame  excited  by  this  controversy 

1  See  Baillet's  Vie  tie  M.  Det  Cartes,  torn.  ii.  p.  S3.  Daniel  Voyage 
du  Monde  deDes  Cartes.  Val.  Albert!  Lnnxn  *****,  *  Cartesiauiaraas 
et  Coeceianismas  deseripti  et  refatati.'  Lips.  1678,  in  4to. 

r  See  be  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Uwvere*  et  Hhtorique,  torn,  ▼*  p.  58S. 
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ofirr.xYfL  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through  the  United  Frov- 
f art'  Vi.  inces ;  and  its  progress  was  increasing  from  day 
=====  to  day,  when  the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  in- 
terposed to  restore  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  im- 
posing silence  on  the  contending  parties.  Those 
whose  curiosity  may  engage  them  to  examine  with 
attention  and  accuracy  the  points  debated  in  this  con- 
troversy, will  find,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it 
was  merely  a  dispute  about  words ;  and  that  the  red 
difference  of  sentiment  that  there  was  between  these 
learned  disputants  might  have  been  easily  accom- 
modated, by  proper  explications  on  both  sides. 
gwjhjf  xxxiv.  Not  long  after  this  controversy  had  been 
J^iV^"  hushed,  Roell  alarmed  the  orthodoxy  of  his  col- 
as* ore*},  leagues,  and  more  particularly  of  the  learned  Vi- 
tringa,  by  some  other  new  tenets,  that  rendered  the 
soundness  of  his  religious  principles  extremely 
doubtful,  not  only  in  their  opinion,  but  also  in  the 
judgment  of  many  Dutch  divines ;■  for  he  main* 
tained,  "  That  the  account  we  have  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense,  or  as  a  real  genera- 
tion of  a  natural  kind ;"  he  also  affirmed,  "  That 
the  afflictions  and  death  of  the  righteous  are  as  truly 
the  penal  effects  of  original  sin,  as  the  afflictions 
and  death  of  the  wicked  and  impenitent ;"  and  he 
entertained  notions  concerning  the  divine  decrees, 
original  sin,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  other 
points  of  less  moment,  which  differed  in  reality,  or 
.  by  the  manner  of  expressing  them  seemed  to  dif- 
fer greatly,  from  the  doctrines  received  and  estab- 
lished in  the  Dutch  church/    The  magistrates  of 

•  For  an  account  of  Roell,  see  the  Bibliotheca  Bremen*.  Theologico  Phi* 
hiog*  lorn.  ii.  p.  ri.  p.  707.  Cup*  Barma&ni  Trajectum  Erud*tum%  p. 
809. 

*  Those  who  are  desirous  of  the  moat  accurate  account  of  the  errors 
of  Roell,  will  find  ihem  enumerated  in  a  public  piece  composed  by  the 
faculty  of  theology  at  Leydeo,  in  order  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  cop* 
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SECT.    IX. 
PART    IT. 


Friedand  used  all  the  precmitioos  that  pmdcoce  anrr.xw 
couki  suggest,  to  prevent  these  controversies  from  """ 
being  propagated  in  their  province ;  dad  enacted 
several  laws  for  this  purpose,  all  tending  toward 
peace  and  silence.  This  conduct  however  was 
not  imitated  by  the  other  provinces,  where  Rocli 
and  his  disciples  were  condemned,  both  in  private 
and  in  public,  as  heretics  and  corrupters  of  divine 
truth."  Nor  did  the  death  of  this  eminent  man 
extinguish  the  animosity  and  resentment  of  his  ad* 
versaries ;  lor  his  disciples  are  still  treated  with 
severity  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  protes- 
tations they  have  given  of  the  soundness  and  pu- 
rity of  their  religious  sentiments,  labour  under  the 
imputation  of  many  concealed  errors. 

detonation  that  had  been  pronounced  against  them  by  the  Doteh  synods ; 
this  piece  is  entitled,  *  Judicium  Ecclesiasticum,  quo  opintanes  quartern 
CL  H.  A.  RoeHfi  Synodic*  damns**)  suotlaudatema  rVofcssotibu* The* 
etagiss  in  Anadeaiia  Lngdwne  Batafeia.'  Ludg.  Batav.  17*3,  9a  itft. 


Q^/>t|This  affirmation  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  at  least  we  must  not 
conclude  from  it,  that  Roell  was  either  deposed  or  persecuted  ;  for  he 
exercised  the  functions  of  his  professorship  for  several  years  after  this 
at  Franelcer,  and  was  afterward  called  to  the  chair  rff  divinity  at  Utrecht, 
and  that  -upon  the  most  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  The  state* 
of  JFtwesknd  published  an  edict  enjoining  silence,  and  forbidding  «H  pro. 
feasors,  pastors,  fee.  in  their  province  to  teach  Use  pwtiealar  opinion* 
of  ftoeH ;  and  this  pacific  divine  sacrificed  the  propagation  of  (his  opin- 
ions to  the  love  of  peace  said  concord.  His  notion  eoneemingthe  Trio- 
ity  did  aot  essentially  differ  from  the  doctrine  generally  received  neon 
that  mysterious  and  unintelligible  subject;  and  his  design  seemed  to  be 
no  more  than  to  prevent  christians  from  humanizing'  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  this  was  wounding  his  brethren, 
the  rigorous  systematic  divines,  in  a  tender  point ;  for  if  cmthropoMor- 
phiem,  or  the  custom  of  attributing  to  the  Diety  the  kind  of  procedure 
in  acting  and  judging  that  is  usual  among  men,  who  resemble  him  ee^y 
as  imperfection  resembles  perfection,  was  banished  from  theology,  or- 
thodoxy would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  most  precious  phrases,  and  ear 
confessions  of  faith  and  systems  of  doctrine  would  be  reduced  within 
much  parrower  bounds* 
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cKNT.xr*  xxxv.  The  controversy  set  on  fool  by  die  inge- 
mi  ix.'  nious  Balthazar  Becker,  minister  at  Amsterdam, 
"  must  not  be  omitted  here.     This  learned  ecclesias- 

<££&£!^  tic  took  occasion,  from  the  cartesian  definition  of 
peCttll3r  spirit^  of  the  truth  and  precision  of  which  he  was 
intimately  persuaded,  to  deny  boldly  all  the'accounts 
we  have  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  seduction, 
influence,  and  operations  of  the  devil  and  his  infer- 
nal emissaries ;  as  also  all  that  has  been  said  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  ghosts,  spectres,  sorcer- 
ers, and  magicians.  The  long  and  laboured  work 
he  published,  in  the  year  1691,  upon  this  interest* 
ing  subject,  is  still  extant.  In  this  singular  produc- 
tion, which  bears  the  title  of  The  World  Bewitched, 
he  modifies  and  perverts,  with  the  greatest  inge- 
nuity, but  also  with  equal  temerity  and  presump- 
tion, the  accounts  given  by  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  power  of  satan  and  wicked  angels,  and  of  per- 
sons possessed  by  evil  spirits ;  he  affirms  more- 
over that  the  unhappy  and  malignant  being,  who 
is  called  in  scripture  satan,  or  the  deutl^  is  chained 
down  with  his  infernal  ministers  in  hell ;  so  that 
he  can  never  come  forth  from  this  eternal  prison  to 
terrify  mortals,  or  to  seduce  the  righteous  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  According  to  the  cartesian  defi- 
nition abovementioned,  the  essence  of  spirit  con- 
sists in  thought ;  and  from  this  definition,  Becker 
drew  his  doctrine  ;  since  none  of  that  influence,  or 
of  those  operations  that  are  attributed  to  evil  spirits, 
can  be  effected  by  mere  thinking.*     Rather  there* 

0C7  °  Our  historian  relates  here  somewhat  obscurely  the  reasoning 
which  Becker  founded  upon  the  cartesian  definition  of  mind  or  spirit 
The  tenor  and  amount  of  his  argument  is  as  follows ;  "  The  essence  of 
mind  is  though,  and  the  essence  of  matter  is  extension.  Now,  since 
there  Is  no  sort  of  conformity,  or  connection  between  a  thought  *\A  ex- 
tension,  mind  cannot  act  upon  matter  unless  these  two  substances  be 
united,  as  soal  and  body  are  in  man ;  therefore  no  separate  spirits,  either 
good  or  evil,  can  act  upon  mankind.  Such  acting  is  miraculous,  and 
miracles  can  be  performed  by  God  alone*    It  follows  of  consequence,  that 
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fore  than  call  into  question  the  accuracy  or  author,  cknt.xvu. 
ity  of  Des  Cartes,  Becker  thought  proper  to  force  8peaVt  "'. 

the  narrations  and  doctrines  of  scripture  into  a  con- • — - 

fortuity  with  the  principles  and  definitions  of  this 
philosopher.  These  errors  nevertheless  excited 
great  tumults  and  divisions,  not  only  in  all  the 
United  Provinces,  but  also  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  several  doctors  of  the  lutheran  church 
were  alarmed  at  its  progress,  and  arose  to  oppose 
it.w  Their  inventor  and  promoter,  though  refuted 
victoriously  by  a  multitude  of  adversaries,  and  pub- 
licly deposed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  died  in  the 
year  1718,  in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
these  opinions,  that  had  drawn  upon  him  so  much 
opposition,  anc}  professed,  with  his  last  breath,  his 
sincere  adherence  to  every  thing  he  had  written 
on  that  subject.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  this  his 
doctrine  died  with  him ;  since  it  is  abundantly 
known,  that  it  has  still  many  votaries  and  patrons, 
who  either  hold  it  in  secret,  or  profess  it  publicly* 

xxxvi.  The  curious  reader  can  be  no  stranger  to  J£2«*j} 
die  multitude  of  sects,  some  christian,  some  half  i 
christian,  some  totally  delirious,  that  have  started 

the  scripture  accounts  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  good  and  evil 
spirits,  must  be  understood  in  an  allegorical  sense."  This  is  Becker's 
argument ;  and  it  does,  in  truth,  little  honour  to  his  acuteness  and  sa- 
gacity. By  proving  too  much,  it  proves  nothing  at  all ;  for  if  the  want 
of  a  connection  or  conformity  between  thoqght  and  extension  renders 
mind  incapable  of  acting  upon  matter,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  their  union 
should  remove  this  incapacity,  since  the  want  of  conformity  and  con- 
nection remains,  notwithstanding  this  union.  Beside,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  act  upon  material  beings.  In 
vain  does  Becker  maintain  the  affirmative,  by  having  recourse  to  a  mir* 
aete ;  for  this  would  imply,  that  the  whole  course  of  nature  was  a  series 
of  miracles,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no  miracles  at  all. 

w  See  Lilienthalii  Select*  Hittori*  Mterar.  p.  1.  observat.  ii.  p,  17. 
Mkcellan.  Lipnens.  torn.  i.  p.  861,  364,  where  there  is  an  explication 
of  a  satirical  medal,  struck  to  expose  the  sentiments  of  Becker,  See 
also  Jfouvtau  JHctton,  Bkt.  et  Critique,  torn.  i.  p#  193. 

vot.  v,  53 
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cent.xvu.  up,  at  different  times,  both  in  England  and  Holland* 
part  \\*  It  is  difficult  indeed,  for  those  who  live  in  other 
1 countries,  to  give  accurate  accounts  of  these  sepa- 
ratists, as  the  books  that  contain  their  doctrines  and 
views  are  seldom  dispersed  in  foreign  nations.  We 
have  however  been  lately  favoured  with  some  rela- 
tions, that  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Dutch  sects, 
called  verschorists  and  hattemists,  than  we  had  be- 
fore  entertained ;  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  im- 
proper to  give  here  some  account  of  these  remark- 
able communities.  The  former  derives  its  denom- 
ination from  Jacob  Verschoor,  a  native  of  Flushing, 
who,  in  the  year  1680,  out  of  a  perverse  and  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Cocceius  and 
Spinoza,  produced  a  new  form  of  religion  equally 
remarkable  for  its  extravagance  and  impiety.  His 
disciples  and  followers  were  called  Hebrews,  on 
account  of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  they 
all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  hattemists  were  so  called  from  Pontian  Van 
Hattem,  a  minister  in  the  province  of  Zeland,  who 
was  also  addicted  to  the  sentiments  of  Spinoza,  and 
was,  on  that  account,  degraded  from  his  pastoral 
office.     The  verschorists  and  hattemists  resemble 
each  other  in  their  religious  systems,  though  there 
must  also  be  some  points  in  which  they  differ ; 
since  it  is  well  known,  that  Van  Hattem  could  never 
persuade  the  former  to  unite  their  sect  with  his, 
and  thus  to  form  one  communion.     Neither  of  the 
two  have  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  ;  they  affect,  on  the  contrary  van  appa- 
rent attachment  to  it ;  and  Hattem,  in  particular, 
published  a  treatise  upon  the  Catechism  ofHexdeU 
berg.    If  I  understand  aright  the  imperfect  rela- 
tions that  have  been  given  of  the  sentiments  and 
principles  of  these  two  communities,  both  their 
founders  began  by  perverting  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  church  concerning  absolute  decrees,  so 
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as  to  deduce  it  from  the  impious  system  of  a  fatal  cmrr.xvn. 
and  uncontrollable  necessity.    Having  laid  down  rllr  11V 

this  principle,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  events, =— 

they  went  a  step  further  into  the  domain  of  atheism, 
and  denied  "  the  difference  between  moralgoodznd 
evil,  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature."  From 
hence  they  concluded,  "  That  mankind  were  under 
no  sort  of  obligation  to  correct  their  manners,  to 
improve  their  minds,  or  to  endeavour  after  a  regu- 
lar obedience  to  the  divine  laws ;  that  the  whole  of 
religion  consisted,  not  in  acting,  but  in  suffering  ; 
and  that  all  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  reduc- 
ible to  this  single  one,  that  we  bear  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patience  the  events  that  happen  to  us 
through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our  constant 
and  onlv  study  to  maintain  a  permanent  tranquillity 
of  mind." 

This,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  the  common 
doctrineofthetwosectsunderconsideration.  There 
were  however  certain  opinions  or  fancies,  that  were 
peculiar  to  Hattem  and  his  followers,  who  affirmed, 
"  That  Christ  had  not  satisfied  the  divine  justice, 
nor  made  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men  by  his 
death  and  sufferings,  but  had  only  signified  to  us, 
by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  m  us  that 
could  offend  the  Deity."  Hattem  maintained, 
"  That  this  was  Christ's  manner  of  justifying  his 
servants,  and  presenting  them  blameless  before  the 
tribunal  of  God."  These  opinions  seem  perverse 
and  pestilential  in  the  highest  degree;  and  they  ev- 
idently tend  to  extinguish  all  virtuous  sentiments, 
and  undissolve  all  moral  obligation.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  either  of  these  innovations  directly 
recommended  immorality  and  vice,  or  thought  that 
men  might  safely  follow,  without  any  restraint,  the 
impulse  of  their  irregular  appetites  and  passions. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  following  maxim  is 
placed  among  their  tenets,  that  God  does  not  punish 
men  fob  their  ms%but  by  their  sins;  and  this  maxim 
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ciMT.xnL  seems  to  signify,  that,  if  a  man  does  not  restrain  his 
r  AR/r  iV.  irregular  appetites,  he  must  suffer  the  painful  fruits 
'-    '       ■  of  his  licentiousness,  both  in  a  present  and  future 
life,  not  in  consequence  of  any  judicial  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  will,  or  executed  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  God,  but  according  to  some  fixed  law  or 
constitution  of  nature."    The  two  sects  still  subsist, 
though  they  bear  no  longer  the  names  of  their 
founders. 
2W*jjrt»     xxxvii.  The  churches  of  Switzerland,  so  early  as 
anewtoK^  the  year  1669,  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  which 
«■  Pom  of  the  opinions  of  Amyraut,  De  la  Place,  and  Cappel, 
were   making  in  different  countries ;   and  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  doctrine  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Calvin,  and  which  had  been  so  solemn- 
ly confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  might  be  altered 
and  corrupted  by  these  new  improvements  in  theol- 
ogy.   This  apprehension  was  so  much  the  less  chi- 
merical, as  at  that  very  time  there  were,  among  the 
clergy  of  Geneva,  certain  doctors  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  who  not  only  adopted  these 
new  opinions,  but  were  alsodesirous,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  their  col* 
leagues,  ot  propagating  them  amongthe  people.*  To 
set  bounds  to  the  zeal  of  these  innovators,  and  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines,  the  learned 
John  Henry  Heidegger,  professor  of  divinity  at  Zu- 
rich, was  employed  in  the  year  1675  by  an  assem- 
bly, composed  of  the  most  eminent  Helvetic  divines, 
to  draw  up  a  form  of  doctrine,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  celebrated  French 
writers  mentioned  above.     The  magistrates  were 
engaged,  without  much  difficulty,  to  give  this  pro. 
duction  die  stamp  of  their  authority ;  and  to  add  to 
it  the  other  confessions  of  faith  received  in  the  Hel- 
vetic church,  under  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the 

*  See  Theod.  Ham  WueM.  inMtueo  Bremen*  ThteL  Phttdog.  to!. 
ii.  p.  144.   Bibiiotheque  Belgique,  torn.  ii.  p.  903. 
»  See  Letl  Jatoria  Genevrina,  pari  it.  book  r.  p.  44*,  483, 407,  fce. 
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SECT 
FART    II. 


Form  of  Concord.    This  step,  which  seemed  to  be  cbkt.  rvn. 
taken  with  pacific  views,  proved  an  abundant  source  SECI   1X" 
of  division  and  discord.     Many  declared,  that  they  = 
could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  this  new  form; 
and  thus  unhappy  tumults  and  contests  ^rose  in  sev- 
eral places.     Hence  it  happened,  that  the  canton 
of  Basil  and  the  republic  of  Geneva,  perceiving  the 
inconveniencies  that  proceeded  from  this  new  arti- 
cle of  church  communion,  and  strongly  solicited, 
in  the  year  1686,  by  Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  to  ease  the  burdened  consciences 
of  their  clergy,  abrogated  thisjbrm.*     It  is  never- 
theless certain  j  that  in  the  other  cantons  it  maintain- 
ed its  authority  for  some  time  after  this  period ; 
but,  in  our  time,  the  discords  it  has  excited  in  many 
places,  and  more  particularly  in  the  university  of 
Lausanne,  have  contributed  to  deprive  it  of  all  its 
authority,  and  to  sink  it  into  utter  oblivion.* 

£7*  *  It  most  not  be  imagined,  from  this  expression  of  oar  historian, 
that  this  form,  entitled,  the  Consensus,  was  abrogated  at  Basil  by  a  pos- 
itive edict  The  ease  stood  thus ;  Mr.  Peter  Werenfels,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  of  that  city,  paid  such  regard  to  the 
letter  of  the  elector,  as  to  avoid  requiring  a  subscription  to  this  form  from 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  his  conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  im- 
itated by  his  successors.  The  remonstrances  of  the  elector  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  effect  upon  those  that  governed  the  church  of  Gene- 
ra j  for  the  Consensus,  or  Form  of  Agreement,  maintained  its  credit  and 
authority  there  until  the  year  1706,  when,  without  being  abrogated  by 
any  positive  act,  it  fell  into  disuse.  In  several  other  parts  of  Switzerland* 
it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rale  of  faith,  as  appears  by  the  letters  addressed 
by  George  I.  king  of  England,  as  also  by  the  m««»  )f  Prussia,  in  the  year 
1723,  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  order  to  prot  e  abrogation  of  this 

form,  or  Consensus,  which  was  considered  as  an  costacle  to  the  union  of 
the  reformed  and  I  a  the  ran  churches.  See  the  '  Memoires  pour  servir 
a  l'Histoire  des  troubles  arrivees  en  Suisse  a  1'occasion  du  Consensus/ 
published  in  8vo.  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1726. 

«  See  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaffii '  Schediasma  de  Formula  Consensus  Hel- 
vetica/ published  in  4to.  at  Tubingen,  in  the  year  1723.  '  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  des  troubles  arrivees  en  Suisse  a  1'occasion  du 
Consensus.' 


SECTION  IL 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONCERNING  THE   ARM  IN  I  AN  CHURCH, 


i.  There  sprung  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  re-  cmrr.xvit 
formed  church,  during  this  century,  two  new  sects, 
whose  birth  and  progress  were,  for  a  long  time, 


SECT.    IX. 
PART  IX. 


painful  and  perplexing  to  the  parent  that  bore  them,  j^tfjgg 
These  sects  were  the  arminians  and  quakers,  whose  fc 
origin  was  owing  to  very  different  principles ;  since 
ihcjbrmer  derived  its  existence  from  an  excessive 
propensity  to  improve  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  to 
follow  its  dictates  and  discoveries  ;  while  the  latter 
sprung  up,  like  a  rank  weed,  from  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  human  reason.  The  arminians  derive 
their  name  and  their  origin  from  James  Armmius, 
or  Harmensen,  who  was  first  pastor  at  Amsterdam, 
afterward  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and  who 
attracted  the  esteem  and  applause  of  his  very  ene- 
mies, by  his  acknowledged  candour,  penetration, 
and  piety.*  They  received  also  the  denomination  of 

*  The  most  ample  account  we  have  of  this  eminent  man  is  given  by 
Brandt,  in  his  HUtoria  Vita  Jac.  Arminii,  published  at  Leyden  in  Svo. 
in  1724 ;  and  the  year  after  by  me  at  Brunswick*  with  an  additional  Pre* 
face  and  some  Annotation*.  See  also  Muveau  Dictionaire  I&stor.  et 
Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  471,  All  the  works  of  Arminios  are  comprised  in 
one  moderate  quarto  volume.    The  edition  I  .hare  now  before  me  was 
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SECT.   IX 
PART    XI 


The  com- 
of 


cent,  xvi r.  remonstrants,  from  an  humble  petition,  entitled, 
their  Remonstrances,  which  they  addressed,  in  the 
year  1610,  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and  as  the  pat- 
rons of  Calvinism  presented  an  address,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  which  they  called  their  counter  re- 
monstrances,  so  did  they,  in  consequence  thereof, 
receive  the  name  of  counter  remonstrants. 

n.  Arminius,  though  he  had  imbibed  in  his  ten- 
der  years  the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  and  had  even 
received  his  theological  education  in  the  university 
of  that  city,  yet  rejected,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  sentiments,  concerning  pre- 
destination and  the  divine  decrees,  that  are  adopt- 
ed by  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed  churches, 
and  embraced  the  principles  and  communion  of 
those,  whose  religious  system  extends  the  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  mankind/  As  time  and  deep  meditation 
had  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  these  principles, 
he  thought  himself  obliged,  by  the  dictates  both  of 

printed  at  Fraocfort,  in  the  year  1634.  They  who  would  form  a  juat 
and  accurate  notion  of  the  temper,  genius,  and  doctrine  of  thia  dirinc, 
will  do  weH  to  peruse,  with  particular  attention,  that  part  of  his  works 
that  is  known  under  the  title  of  hit  Ditputationet  pubUc*  et  private. 
There  is,  In  his  manner  of  reasoning,  and  also  in  his  phraseology,  some 
little  remains  of  the  scholastic  jargon  of  that  age ;  hut  we  find  neverthe- 
less in  his  writings,  upon  the  whole,  much  of  that  simplicity  and  perspi- 
cuity which  his  followers  have  always  looked  upon,  and  still  consider,  ss 
among  the  principal  qualities  of  a  christian  minister.  For  an  account  of 
the  arminian  confenion  of  faith,  and  the  historical  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  seot,  see  Jo.  Christ  Koeoherus,  Bihtioth.  ThcoU  Symb^ 
Uc*,  p.  481. 

h  Berlins,  m  his  Funeral  Ora*'**  on  Arminius,  Brandt*  in  his  Jfitt#« 
ry  of  hit  Life,  p*  88,  and  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  this  pe- 
riod, mention  the  occasion  of  this  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Armini- 
us. ft  happened  in  the  year  1591,  as  appears  from  the  remarkable  let* 
ter  of  Arminius  to  Grynssus,  which  bears  date  that  same  year,  and  in 
which  the  former  proposes  to  the  latter  some  of  his  theotospeal  doubts. 
This  letter  is  published  in  the  BibUoth.  Brem.  Theol  IWfany  torn,  ui 
p.  384. 
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candour  and  conscience,  to  profess  them  publicly,  cent.xvii. 
when  he  had  obtained  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  **™T  "; 
university  of  Leyden,  and  to  oppose  the  doctrine         ' 
and  sentiments  of  Calvin  on  these  heads,  which  had 
been  followed  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch 
clergy.     Two  considerations  encouraged  him,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  venture  upon  this  open  dec- 
laration  of  his  sentiments ;  for  he  was  persuaded, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  there  were  many  persons, 
beside  himself,  and,  among  these,  some  of  the  first 
rank  and  dignity,  that  were  highly  disgusted  at  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees ;  and^  on  the  other,  he 
knew  that  the  Belgic  doctors  were  neither  obliged 
by  their  confession  of  faith,  nor  by  any  other  pub- 
lic law,  to  adopt  and  propagate  the  principles  of 
Calvin.     Thus  animated  and  encouraged,  Armi- 
nius  taught  his  sentiments  publicly,  with  great  free- 
dom and  equal  success,  and  persuaded  many  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  but  as  Calvinism  was  at 
this  time  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Holland,  this  free- 
dom procured  him  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and 
drew  upon  him  the  severest  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion and  resentment  from  those  that  adhered  to  the 
theological  system. of  Geneva,  and  more  especial- 
ly from  Francis  Gomar,  his  colleague.  Thus  com- 
menced that  long,  tedious,  and  intricate  controver- 
sy that  afterward  made  such  a  noise  in  Europe. 
Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609*  when  it  was  just 
beginning  to  involve  his  country  in  contention  and 
discord.* 

*  The  history  of  this  controversy,  and  of  the  public  discords  and  tu- 
mults it  occasioned,  is  more  circumstantially  related  by  Brandt,  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  than  by  any 
other  writer.  This  excellent  history  is  written  in  Duteh  ;  but  there  is 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  French,  in  three  volumes  8to.  which  has  been 
translated  into  English.  Add  to  this,  Uytenbogard's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, written  also  in  Dutch.  Limborchi  Historia  vite  Episcopii.  The 
EpistoU  Clarorum  Virorum,  published  by  Liinborch.  Those  who  desire 
a  more  concise  view  of  this  contest  will  find  it  in  I.imborch's  «HeJ»tio 

vol.  v.  54 


s" 
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cEKT.xvn.  m.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  the  combat 
"  *t  Vi".  seemed  to  be  carried  on,  during  some  years,  be- 
»■  ■  ■■■-  tween  the  contending  parties,  with  equal  success ; 
rf^aiSSSS  s°  ^at  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  which  side  would 
hmm  gain  the  ascendant.     The  demands  of  the  armini- 

ans  were  moderate  ;  they  required  no  more  than  a 
bare  toleration  for  their  religious  sentiments  ;d  and 
some  of  the  first  men  in  the  republic,  such  as  Ol- 
denbarneveldt,  Grotius,  Hoogerbeets,  and  several 
others,  looked  upon  these  demands  as  reasonable 
and  just.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these  great  men, 
that  as  the  points  in  debate  had  not  been  determin- 
ed by  the  JBelgic  confession  offaith^  every  individ- 
ual had  an  unquestionable  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self; and  that  more  especially  in  a  free  state,  which 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  spiritual  despotism  and 
civil  tyranny.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion, 
they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters, and  left  no  methods  unemployed  to  engage 
the  calvinists  to  treat  with  christian  moderation 
and  forbearance  their  dissenting  brethren.  These 
efforts  were  at  first  attended  with  some  prospect  of 
success.  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prin- 
cess dowager  his  mother,  countenanced  these  pa- 
cific measures,  though  the  former  became  after- 
ward one  of  the  warmest  adversaries  of  the  armin- 
ians.  Hence  a  conference  was  held,  in  the  year 
1611,  at  the  Hague,  between  the  contending  par- 

Historica  de  origine  et  progreasu  ContrOYersiarum  in  Focderato  Belgio 
de  Prsedestinatfone  et  capitibus  annexis,'  which  is  subjoined  to  the  hit- 
ter editions  of  his  Theologia  CkrUtiana*  or  Body  of  Divinity.  It  it  true, 
all  these  are  armintans,  and,  as  impartiality  requires  our  hearing  both 
sides,  the  reader  may  consult  Trigland's  Eccleriaitical  itutory,  compos- 
ed likewise  in  Dutch,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  polemical  writings 
published  against  the  arminians. 

(£j»  *  This  toleration  was  offered  them  in  the  conference  held  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  year  1611,  provided  tliey  would  renounce  the  errors  of 
socinianism.  See  Tri gland,  loc.  tit.  See  also  Henry  Brandt's  Collate 
tcripfr  habita  ffagtcomitum,  printed  at  Zeriesee,  in  1715- 
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ties ;  another  at  Delft,  in  the  year  1613 ;  and  hence  <»rrxvn- 
also  that  pacific  edict  issued  out  in  1614,  by  the  part  h. 
states  of  Holland,  to  exhort  them  to  charity  and  =-==• 
mutual  forbearance  ;  not  to  mention  a  number  of 
expedients  applied  in  vain  to  prevent  the  schism 
that  threatened  the  church.*  But  these  measures 
confirmed,  instead  of  removing,  the  apprehensions 
of  the  calvinists ;  from  day  to  day  they  were  still 
more  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  arminians  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  all  religion  ;  and 
hence  they  censpred  their  magistrates  with  great 
warmth  and  freedom,  for  interposing  their  author- 
ity to  promote  peace  and  union  with  such  adver- 
saries/ And  those,  who  are  well  informed  and  im- 
partial, must  candidly  acknowledge,  that  the  ar- 
minians were  far  from  being  sufficiently  cautious 
in  avoiding  connections  with  persons  of  loose  prin-  » 
ciples ;  and  that  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
those,  whose  sentiments  were  entirely  different 
from  the  received  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church, 
they  furnished  their  enemies  with  a  pretext  for 
suspecting  their  own  principles,  and  presenting 
their  theological  system  in  the  worst  colours. 

iv.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  unhappy  J£JJ*  *•£ 
controversy,  which  assumed  another  form,  and  was 
rendered  more  comprehensive  by  new  subjects  of 

•  The  writers  who  hare  given  accounts  of  these  transactions  are  welt 
known  ;  we  shall  only  mention  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Uis- 
toire  de  Louis  XIII.  by  Le  Vassor,  who  treats  largely  and  accurately  of 
these  religious  commotions,  and  of  the  civil  transactions  that  were  con- 
nected with  them. 

'  The  conduct  of  the  states  of  Holland,  who  employed  not  only  the 
language  of  persuasion,  but  also  the  voice  of  authority,  in  order  to  calm 
these  commotions,  and  restore  peace  in  the  church,  was  defended,  with 
his  usual  learning  and  eloquence,  by  Grotius,  in  two  treatises.  The  one, 
which  contains  the  general  principles  on  which  this  defence  is  founded, 
is  entitled,  De  jure  wmmarum  potettatum  circa  tacra  ;  the  other,  in 
which  these  principles  are  peculiarly  applied  in  justifying  the  conduct 
of  the  states,  was  published,  in  the  year  1613,  under  the  following  title » 
OraHnum  HoUandi*  ac  Wettfrm*  Pietat  a  multorum  calumtmt  vindicata. 
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cmrrxyiL  contention,  after  the  synod  of  Dort,  was,  at  this 
time,  confined  to  the  doctrines  relating  to  predesti- 
nation and  grace.  The  sentiments  of  the  arruin- 
ians,  concerning  these  intricate  points,  were  com- 
prehended in  Jive  articles.     They  held, 

'*  1.  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to 
bestow  salvation  on  those  whom  he  foresaw  would 
persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punishments  on 
those  who  should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and 
resist,  unto  the  end,  his  divine  succours. 

"2.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and  suffer- 
ings,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  partic- 
ular; that  however  none  but  those  who  believe 
in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their  divine  benefit. 

"3.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the 
exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor 
from  the  force  and  operation  of  freewill;  since 
man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  corruption,  is 
incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good 
thing ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  his  con- 
version and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and 
renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"  4.  That  this  divine  grace%  or  energy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  heals  the  disorder  of  a  corrupt 
nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings  to  perfection 
every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man ;  and 
that,  consequently,  all  good  works,  without  excep- 
tion, are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone,  and  to  the 
operation  of  his  grace;  that  nevertheless  this 
grace  does  not  force  the  man  to  act  against  his  in- 
clination, but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
sinner. 

"  5.  That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith 
are  thereby  furnished  with  abundant  strength, 
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and  with  succours  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  tri-  cbnt.xvii. 

SECT.    II. 
PART   IX. 


umph  over  the  seduction  of  satan,  and  the  allure-  SECT*  "' 


ments  of  sin  and  temptation ;  but  that  the  question, 
Whether  such  may  fall from  their  faith^  and  forfeit 
finally  this  state  of  grace  >  has  not  been  yet  resolv- 
ed with  sufficient  perspicuity  ;  and  must  therefore 
be  yet  more  carefully  examined  by  an  attentive 
study  of  what  the  holy  scriptures  have  declared  in 
relation  to  this  important  point." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  last  article  was  af- 
terward changed  by  the  arminians,  who,  in  process 
of  time,  declared  their  sentiments  with  less  caution, 
and  positively  affirmed,  that  the  saints  might  fall 
from  a  state  of  grace.* 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  men's  sentiments  by  their 
words  and  declarations,  the  tenets  of  the  arminians, 
at  the  period  of  time  now  under  consideration,  bear 
a  manifest  resemblance  of  the  lutheran  system.  But 
the  calvinists  did  not  judge  in  this  manner ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  explained  the  words  and  declarations 
of  the  arminians  according  to  the  notions  they  had 
formed  of  their  hidden  sentiments ;  and,  instead  of 
judging  of  their  opinions  by  their  expressions,  they 
judged  of  their  expressions  by  their  opinions.  They 
maintained,  that  the  arminians  designed,  under  these 
specious  and  artful  declarations,  to  insinuate  the 
poison  of  socinianism  and  pelagianism  into  unwary  /' 
and  uninstructed  minds.  The  secret  thoughts 
of  men  are  only  known  to  Him,  who  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts ;  and  it  is  his  privilege  alone  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  those  intentions  and  designs  that 
are  concealed  from  public  view.  But  if  we  were 
allowed  to  interpret  the  five  arttcles  now  mentioned 
in  a  sense  conformable  to  what  the  leading  doctors 

t  The  history  of  these  Jive  article*,  and  more  particularly  of  their 
reception  and  progress  in  England,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Heylin, 
whose  book  was  translated  into  Dnteh  by  the  learned  and  eloquent 
JJrandt,  and  published  at  Rotterdam  in  the  year  1687. 
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cKMT.xvn.  among  the  arminians  have  taught  in  later  times  con- 
part  "".  cerning  these  points,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show, 

«= ~  that  the  suspicions  of  the  calvinists  were  entirely 

groundless.  For  it  is  certain,  whatever  the  arraini. 
ans  may  allege  to  the  contrary,  that  the  sentiments 
of  their  most  eminent  theological  writers,  after 
the  synod  of  Dort,  concerning  divine  grace,  and 
the  other  doctrines  that  are  connected  with  it,  ap- 
proached  much  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  the  peh« 
gians  and  semipelagians,  than  to  those  of  the  luther- 
an  church.h 

v.  The  mild  and  favourable  treatment  the  armin- 


1X0  uw  ians  received  from  the  magistrates  of  Holland,  and 
from  several  persons  of  merit  and  distinction,  en- 
couraged them  to  hope,  that  their  affairs  would  take 
a  prosperous  turn,  or  at  least  that  their  cause  was 
not  desperate,  when  an  unexpected  and  sudden 
storm  arose  against  them,  and  blasted  their  expec- 
tations. This  change  was  owing  to  causes  entirely 
foreign  to  religion ;  and  its  origin  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  connections,  which  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted as  possible  by  the  philosopher,  but  are  per- 
petually presented  to  the  view  of  the  historian.  A 
secret  misunderstanding  had  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted between  the  stadtholder  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  and  some  of  the  principal  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  new  republic,  such  as  Oldcnbarne- 
veldt,  Grotius,  and  Hoogerbeets ;  and  this  misunder- 
standing had  at  length  broke  out  into  an  open  enmi- 
ty and  discord.  The  views  of  this  great  prince  are 
differently  represented  by  different  historians.  Some 

gj*  h  Thit  it  *  curious  remark.  It  would  ieem  M  if  the  lutfacnoi 
were  not  semipelagians  j  as  if  they  considered  man  at  absolutely^1, 
nve  in  the  work  of  hit  conversion  and  Modification ;  bat  suehao  opin- 
ion surely  hat  never  been  the  general  doctrine  of  the  lutherat  ehurebi 
however  rigorously  Lather  may  hare  expressed  himself  on  that  hetd|a 
some  unguarded  moments;  more  especially  it  maybe  affirmed,  that  in  1*^ 
times  the  lutherant  are,  to  a  man,  semipelagians ;  and  let  it  Dot  V 
thought,  that  thit  it  imputed  to  them  at  a  reproach. 
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allege,  that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  getting  cext.xvu. 
himself  declared  count  of  Holland,  a  dignity  which  SECT"  "' 
William  I.  the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty,  = 
is  also  said  to  have  had  in  view.1  Others  affirm, 
that  he  only  aspired  after  a  greater  degree  of  au- 
thority and  influence  than  seemed  consistent  with 
the  liberties  of  the  republic,;  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  government 
suspectedhim  of  aiming  at  supreme  dominion.  The 
leading  men  abovementioned  opposed  these  designs ; 
and  these  leading  men  were  the  patrons  of  the  ar- 
minians.  The  arminians  adhered  to  these  their 
patrons  and  defenders,  without  whose  aid  they  could 
have  no  prospect  of  security  or  protection.  Their 
adversaries  the  gomarists^  on  the  contrary,  seconded 
the  views,  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the  prince, 
and  inflamed  his  resentment,  which  had  been  already 
more  or  less  kindled  by  various  suggestions,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  arminians,  and  of  those  who 

»  That  Maurice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of  count  of  Holland,  we  learn 
from  Aubery's  *  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'Histoire  de  Holland e  et  dea 
autre*  Provinces  Unies,'  sect  ii.  p.  SIS,  ed.  Paris.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Aubery,  informed  by  his  father,  who  was,  at  that  time,  ambassador  of 
France  at  the  Hague,  Oldenbarneveldt  disapproved  of  this  design,  pro- 
vented  its  exeention,  and  lost  hia  life  by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  views 
of  the  prince.  This  account  is  looked  upon  as  erroneous  by  Le  Vassor, 
who  takes  much  pains  to  refute  it,  and  indeed  with  success,  in  his  HisUrire 
de  Louis  XIII.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  123.  Le  Clere,  in  his  Biblioth.  Choitie,  torn, 
ii.p.  1S4,  and  in  his  History  of  the  United  Provinces,  endeavours  to  con- 
firm what  is  related  by  Aubery ;  and  also  affirms  that  the  project,  formed 
by  Maurice,  had  been  formed  before  by  his  father.  The  determination  of 
this  debated  point  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  that  Oldenbarneveldt  and 
his  associates  suspected  prince  Maurice  of  a  design  to  encroach  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  republic,  and  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  supreme  domin- 
ion. Hence  the  zeal  of  Barne veldt  to  weaken  his  influence  and  to  set 
bounds  to  his  authority ;  hence  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Mau- 
rice ;  and  hence  the  downfal  of  tbearminian  sect,  which  enjoyed  the  pat* 
ronage,  and  adhered  to  the  interests,  of  Oldenbarneveldt  and  Grotins. 
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ourr.  xra  protected  them.  Thus,  after  mutual  suspicions  and 
discontents,  the  flame  broke  out  with  violence  ; 
and  Maurice  resolved  the  downfal  of  those  who 
ruled  the  republic,  without  showing  a  proper  re- 
gard to  his  counsels ;  and  also  of  the  arminians, 
who  espoused  their  cause.  The  leading  men,  that 
sat  at  the  helm  of  government,  were  cast  into  prison. 
Oldenbarneveldt,  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom, 
whose  hairs  were  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  lost  his  life  on  a  public  scaffold ;  while 
Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets  were  condemned  to  a 
perpetual  prison,*  under  what  pretext,  or  in  con- 

k  The  truth  of  this  general  account  of  these  unhappy  divisions  will 
undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  particularly  at  this  period 
of  time,  when  these  tumults  and  commotions  have  subsided,  and  the 
spirit  of  party  is  less  blind,  partial,  and  violent  And  the  candid  and  in- 
genuous calvinists  who  acknowledged  this,  will  not  thereby  do  the  small- 
est prejudice  to  their  cause.  For  should  they  even  grant,  what  I  neither 
pretend  to  affirm  nor  .deny,  that  their  ancestors,  carried  away  by  the 
impetuous  spirit  of  the  times,  defended  their  religious  opinions  in  a 
manner  that  was  far  from  being  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  modera- 
tion and  prudence,  no  rational  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  either 
against  them  or  the  goodness  of  their  eause.  For  it  is  well  known, 
both  by  observation  and  experience,  that  unjustifiable  things  have  often 
been  done  by  men,  whose  characters  and  intentions,  in  the  general, 
were  good  and  upright ;  and  that  a  good  cause  has  frequently  been 
maintained  by  methods  that  would  not  bear  a  rigorous  examination. 
What  I  have  said  with  brevity  on  this  subject  is  confirmed  and  am- 
plified by  Le  Clere,  in  hit  ffutoire  dee  Provinces  Units,  and  the  BibU- 
oth,  Choine,  torn.  ii.  p.  134,  and  also  by  Grotius,  in  his  '  Apologetieus 
eorum,  qui  Uollandiss  et  Westfrisiss,  et  vieiois  quibuadam  natkmibus 
prwfuerant  ante  mutationem  que  evenit,'  An.  1618.  The  life  of  Olddbbar- 
neveldt,  written  in  Dutch,  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  ito.  in  the  year 
1648.  The  history  of  his  trial,  and  of  the  judgment  pronounced  on  the 
famous  triumvirate,  mentioned  above,  was  drawn  by  Gerard  Brandt, 
from  authentic  records,  and  published  under  the  following  title; 
•  Histoire  van  de  Rechtspleginge  gehouden  in  den  jgaren  1618,  et  1619, 
omtrent  de  drie  gevangene  Heeren  Johann  Van  Oldenbarneveldt,  Rom- 
bout  Hoogerbeets,  en  Hugo  de  Groot;'  a  third  edition  of  this  book, 
augmented  with  annotations,  was  published  in  4to.  at  Rotterdam,  in  the 
year  1723.  The*  History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Grotius/  composed 
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sequence  of  what  accusations  or  crimes,  is  unknown  cent.  xvn. 
to  us.1  As  the  arminians  were  not  charged  with  J1cbTt  ii* 
any  violation  of  the  laws,  but  merely  with  depart*  ===== 
ing  from  the  established  religion,  their  cause  was 

in  Dutch  by  Caspar  Brandt  and  Adrian  Van  Caltenburgh,  and  drawn 
mostly  from  original  papers,  oast  a  considerable  degree  of  light  on  the 
history  of  the  transaction*  now  before  us.  This  famous  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1727,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Dort  and  Amsterdam, 
under  the  following  title ;  «  Hiatoire  van  het  leven  des  Heeron  Huig  de 
Groot,  beaehreven  tot  den  Aofang  Tan  zyn  Gesandchap  wegent  de  Ko- 
aingtnne  en  Kroon  evan  Z wedeo  aanit  Hof  Tan  Vrankryek  door  Caspard 
Brandt,  en  Terrolgt  tot  zyn  dood  door  Adrian  Van  Cattenburgh.'  Those 
who  desire  to  form  a  true  and  accurate  notion  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Grotius,  and  to  see  him  as  it  were  near  hand,  must  have  recourse 
to  this  excellent  work ;  since  all  the  other  accounts  of  this  great  man 
are  insipid,  lifeless,  and  exhibit  little  else  than  a  poor  shadow,  instead 
of  a  real  and  animated  substance.  The  life  of  Grotius,  composed  by  Bur- 
igni  in  French,  and  published  successively  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  in 
two  Tolumes  Svo.  deserves  perhaps  to  be  included  in  this  general  cen- 
sure s  it  is  at  least  a  very  indifferent  and  superficial  performance* 
flO*  There  appeared  in  Holland  a  warm  vindication  of  the  memory  of 
this  great  man,  in  a  work  published  at  Delft,  in  1797,  and  entitled,  *Gro» 
tii  Manes  ah  iniquis  obtrectationibua  vindieati ;  aceedit  scriptornm  ejus, 
turn  editoram  turn  ineditorum,  Conspectus  Triplex/  See  the  following 
note. 

(£j>  lDr.  Mosheim,  however  impartial,  seems  to  ljave  oonsulted  more 
the  authors  of  one  side  than  of  the  other;  probably  because  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  universally  known.  When  he  published  this  his- 
tory, the  world  waa  not  favoured  with  the  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Jfegt* 
tiatiens  c/sir  Dudley  Carleton  \  which  lord  Roytton,  now  earl  of  Hard- 
wick,  drew  forth  some  years  ago  from  his  inestimable  treasure  of  his- 
torical manuscript*,  and  presented  to  the  public,  or  rather  at  first  to  a 
•elect  number  of  persons,  to  whom  he  distributed  a  small  number  of  cop- 
ies of  these  JfcgttuUum;  printed  at  his  own  expense.  They  were  soon 
translated  both  into  Dutch  and  French ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  affirm- 
ed, that  die  spirit  of  party  is  no  where  discoverable  in  them,  yet  they 
contain  anecdotes  with  respect  both  to  Oldenbarneveldt  and  Grotius, 
that  the  arminians,  and  the  other  patrons  of  these  two  great  men,  have 
been  studious  to  conceal.  These  anecdotes,  though  they  may  not  be  at 
all  sufficient  to  justify  the  severities  exercised  against  these  eminent  men, 
would  however  have  prevented  Dr.  Mosheim  fijom  saying*  that  he  knew 
not  under  what  pretext  they  were  arrested. 

vol.  v.  55 
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cknt.xvu.  not  of  such  a  nature  as  rendered  it  cognisable  by 
a  civil  tribunal.  That  however  this  cause  might 
be  regularly  condemned,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
bring  it  before  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  national 
synod.  This  method  of  proceeding  was  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  calvinists, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  all  spiritual  concerns  and 
religious  controversies  ought  to  be  judged  and  de- 
cided by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  council."1 
Tbe.yuod  or  vl  Accordingly  a  synod  was  convoked  at  Doit, 
Dm'  in  the  year  1618,  by  the  counsels  and  influence  of 
prince  Maurice,11  at  which  were  present  ecclesias- 
tical deputies  from  the  United  Provinces,  as  also 
from  the  churches  of  England,  Hessia,  Bremen, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate.  The  leading  men 
among  the  arminians  appeared  before  this  famous 
assembly,  to  defend  their  cause  ;  and  they  had  at 
their  head,  Simon  Episcopius,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  had  formerly 
been  the  disciple  of  Arminius,  and  was  admired, 
even  by  his  enemies,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  die  force 
of  his  eloquence.  This  eminent  man  addressed  a 
discourse,  full  of  moderation,  gravity,  and  elocu- 
tion, to  the  assembled  divines ;  but  this  was  no 
sooner  finished,  than  difficulties  arose,  which  pre- 

(D*  •  Th«  ealvioists  are  not  particular  in  this ;  and  iodeed  it  is  nat- 
aral  tkat  debates,  purely  theological,  should  be  discussed  in  an  assembly 
of  divines. 

(C5*  »  Our  author  always  forgets  to  mention  the  order,  issued  out  by 
the  state*  general,  for  the  convocation  of  this  famous  synod  j  and  by  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  and  particularly  by  the  phrase,  Maurkio 
mictore,  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  k  was  by  the  prinoe  that  this  as- 
sembly was  called  together.  The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of  convok- 
ing this  synod  was  questioned  by  Oldenbarneveldt,  who  maintained  that 
the  states  general  had  no  sort  of  authority  In  matters  of  religion,  not  even 
the  power  of  assembling  a  synod ;  affirming  that  this  was  an  act  of  sove- 
reignty, that  belonged  to  each  province  separately  and  respectively.  See 
Carletoa's  Letters,  fee* 
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vented  the  conference  the  arminians  had  demanded,  cekt.xvh, 
in  order  to  show  the  grounds,  in  reason  and  scrip-  part  II". 
ture,  on  which  their  opinions  were  founded.  The  — ^= ■--• 
arminian  deputies  proposed  to  begin  the  defence 
of  their  cause  by  refuting  the  opinions  of  the  cai- 
vinists,  their  adversaries.  This  proposal  was  re- 
jected by  the  synod,  which  looked  upon  the  armin- 
ians as  a  set  of  men  that  lay  under  the  charge  of 
heresy ;  and  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  first  to  declare  and  prove  their  own  opinions, 
before  they  could  be  allowed  to  combat  the  senti- 
ments of  others.  The  design  of  the  arminians, 
in  the  proposal  they  made,  was  probably  to  get  the 
people  on  their  side,  by  such  an  unfavourable  rep* 
resentation  of  the  calvinistical  system,  and  of  the 
harsh  consequences,  that  seem  deducible  from  it, 
as  might  excite  a  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  those 
that  were  present,  against  its  patrons  and  abettors. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons,  that  engaged  the  members  of  the  sy- 
nod to  reject  this  proposal,  was  a  consideration  of 
the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Episcopius,  and  an 
apprehension  of  the  effects  they  might  produce  up- 
on the  multitude.  When  all  the  methods  employ- 
ed to  persuade  the  arminians  to  submit  to  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  proposed  by  the  synod,  proved 
ineffectual,  they  were  excluded  from  that  assembly, 
and  returned  home,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  rig- 
our and  partiality  with  which  they  had  been  treat- 
ed. Their  cause  was  nevertheless  tried  in  their 
absence,  and  in  consequence  of  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  their  writings,  they  were  pronounced  guilty 
of  pestilential  errors,  and  condemned  as  corrup- 
ters of  the  true  religion.  This  sentence  was  follow- 
ed by  its  natural  effects,  which  were  the  excom- 
munication of  the  arminians,  the  suppression  of  their 
religious  assemblies,  and  the  deprivation  of  their 
ministers.  In  this  unhappy  contest,  the  candid 
and  impartial  observer  will  easily  perceive  that  there 
were  faults  committed  on  both  sides.     Which  of 


synod* 
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cENT.xva  the  contending  parties  is  most  worthy  of  censure 

part  "I  is  a  point,  whose  discussion  is  foreign  to  our  pres- 

*■■  ent  purpose.0 

The  jod?      m  We  shall  not  here  appreciate  either  the  merit 

*ia*  ?*&  or  demerit  of  the  divines,  that  were  assembled 
3£  in  this  famous  synod ;  but  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing that  their  sanctity,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  have 
been  exalted  beyond  all  measure  by  the  calvinists, 
while  their  partiality,  violence,  and  their  other  de- 
fects, have  been  exaggerated  with  a  certain  degree 
of  malignity  by  the  arminians.^  There  is  no  sort 
of  doubt,  but  that,  among  the  members  of  this  as- 
sembly, who  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  arminians, 
there  were  several  persons  equally  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  piety,  and  integrity,  who  acted 
with  upright  intentions,  and  had  not  the  least  notion, 
that  the  steps  they  were  taking,  or  encouraging, 

•  The  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  synod  of  Dort  ere  men- 
tioned by  Jo.  Albert.  Fabrieius,  in  his  BibUoth.  Gr<rc.  vol.  xi.  p.  72S. 
The  most  ample  account  of  this  famous  assembly  has  been  given  -by 
Brandt,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  «  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  United  Provinces}*  but,  as  this  author  is  an  arrainian,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  compare  his  relation  with  a  work  of  the  learned 
Leydekker,  in  which  the  piety  and  justiee  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
synod  are  vindicated  against  the  censures  of  Brandt.  This  work,  which 
it  composed  in  Dutch,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  4to.  at  Amster- 
dam, in  the  year  1705  and  1707,  under  the  following  title ;  '  Eere  van 
de  Nationale  Synode,  van  Dordrecht  voorgestaan  en  berestigd  tegea  de 
beschuldingen  van  G.  Brandt.'  After  comparing  diligently  these  two 
productions,  I  could  see  no  enormous  error  in  Brandt ;  for  in  truth, 
these  two  writers  do  not  so  much  diner  about  facts,  as  they  do  in  the  rea- 
soning they  deduce  from  them,  and  in  their  accounts  of  the  causes  from 
whence  they  proceeded.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Let- 
ter* of  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eaton,  who  was  an 
impartial  spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  this  famous  synod,  and  who 
relates  with  candour  and  simplicity  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

9  All  that  appeared  unfair  to  the  arminians  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
synod,  has  been  collected  together  in  a  Dutch  book,  entitled,  *  NuIUteten, 
Mishandelingen,  ende  anbyllike  Procedure,  des  Nationalen  Synod* 
gehouden  binnen  Dordrecht,'  &c. 
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were  at  all  inconsistent  with  equity  and  wisdom.  On  cbnt.xvh, 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence,  part  h! 
that  the  arminians  had  reason  to  complain  of  sev-  ■ 
eral  circumstances  that  strike  us  in  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  period.  It  is  plain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  ruin  of  their  community  was  a  point 
not  only  premeditated,  but  determined  even  before 
the  meeting  of  the  national  synod  ;q  and  that  this 
synod  was  not  so  much  assembled  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  the  arminians,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence,  as  to 
publish  and  execute,  with  a  certain  solemnity,  with 
an  pir  of  justice,  and  with  the  suffrage  and  consent 
of  foreign  divines,  whose  authority  was  respectable, 
a  sentence  already  drawn  up,  and  agreed  upon  by 
those  who  had  the  principal  direction  in  these  af- 
fairs. It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  accusers 
and  adversaries  of  the  arminians  were  their  judges, 
and  that  Bogerman,  who  presided  in  this  famous 
synod,  was  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  hatred  of 
that  sect;  that  neither  the  Dutch  nor  foreign  di- 
vines had  the  liberty  of  giving  their  suffrage  ac- 
cording to  their  own  private  sentiments,  but  were 
obliged  to  deliver  the  opinions  of  the  princes  and 
magistrates,  of  whose  orders  they  were  the  depos- 
itaries ;r  that  the  influence  of  the  lay  deputies,  who 
appeared  in  the  synod,  with  commissions  from  the 
states  general  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  still 
superior  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  members,  who 
sat  as  judges ;  and  lastly,  that  the  solemn  promise, 

Gjr*  *  This  assertion  is  of  too  weighty  a  nature  to  be  advanced  with- 
out sufficient  proof.    Our  author  quotes  no  authority  for  it 

flj*  '  Here  our  author  has  fallen  into  a  palpable  mistake.  The  Dutch 
divines  had  no  commission  but  from  their  respective  consistories,  or 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  nor  are  they  ever  depositaries  of 
the  orders  of  their  magistrates,  who  have  lay  deputies  to  represent  them 
both  in  provincial  and  national  synods.  As  to  the  English  and  other 
foreign  doctors  that  appeared  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  case  perhaps 
may  have  been  somewhat  different. 
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oDrr.xvTL  made  to  the  arminians,  when  they  were  summoned 

before  the  synod,  that  they  should  be  allowed  the 

-freedom  of  explaining  and  defending  their  opinions, 

as  far  as  they  thought  proper \  or  necessary  to  their 

justification,  was  manifestly  violated.1 

-rue  &te  or     tiil  The  arminians,  in  consequence  of  the  deci- 

SwX"^  sion  of  the  synod,  were  considered  as  enemies  of 

MdtfDon.   tj|ejr  country  an(j  0f  jts  established  religion ;  and 

they  were  accordingly  treated  with  great  severity. 
They  were  deprived  of  all  their  posts  and  employ- 
ments, whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  yet  more  intolerable  instance 
of  the  rigour  of  their  adversaries,  their  ministers 
were  silenced,  and  their  congregations  were  sup- 
pressed. They  refused  obedience  to  the  order,  by 
which  their  pastors  were  prohibited  from  perform- 
ing, in  public,  their  ministerial  functions ;  and  thus 
drew  upon  themselves  anew  the  resentment  of  their 
superiors,  who  punished  them  by  fines,  imprison- 
ment,  exile,  and  other  marks  of  ignominy.  To 
avoid  these  vexations,  many  of  them  retired  to  Ant- 
werp, others  fled  to  France ;  while  a  considerable 
number,  accepting  the  invitation  sent  to  them  by 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  formed  a  colony,  which 
settled  in  the  dominions  of  that  prince,  and  built 
for  themselves  a  handsome  town  called  Frederick - 
stadt,  in  the  dutchy  of  Sleswyck,  where  they  still 
live  happy  and  unmolested,  in  the  open  profession 
and  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  heads  of 
this  colony  were  persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  on  ac- 
count of  these  troubles,  particularly  Adrian  Vander 
Wael,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  the  newcity.* 

'  See  Le  Vassor,  Hhtoire  du  liegne  de  Louts  XIII.  torn.  Hi.  tirr*  xii. 
p.  365,  366.  And  Mosheim's  preface  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Hale's 
account  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  p.  394—400. 

<■  The  history  of  this  colony  is  accurately  related  in  the  famous  letters 
published  by  Philip  Limborch  acd  Christian  Hartsocker,  entitled,  Ej*9~ 
toU  prastantivm  et  eruditorum  virorum  Eccletiattic*  et  Theologies,  of 
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Among  the  persecuted  ecclesiastics,  who  followed  cmrr.xrH. 
this  colony,  were  the  famous  Vorstius,  who,  by  his  "ACRTT  [\[ 

religious  sentiments,  which  differed  but  little  from 

the  socinian  system,  had  rendered  the  arminians  par- 
ticularly odious,  Grevinckhovius,  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute spirit,  who  had  been  pastor  at  Rotterdam, 
Goulart,  Grevius,  Walters,  Narsius,  and  others. w 

a.  After  the  death  of  prince  Maurice,  which  hap-  They  «««- 
pened  in  the  year  1625,  the  arminian  exiles  cxpe-  fif-     *" 
rienced  the  mildness  and  clemency  of  his  brother 
and  successor,  Frederic  Henry,  under  whose  admin- 
istration they  were  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
restored  to  their  former  reputation  and  tranquillity. 
Those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  m  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  were  the 
first  that  embraced  this  occasion  of  returning  to 
their  native  country,  where  they  erected  churches  in 
several  places,  and  more  particularly  in  the  cities  of 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  under  the  mild  shade 
of  a  religious  toleration.  That  they  might  also  have 
a  public  seminary  of  learning  for  the  instruction  of 
their  youth,  and  the  propagation  of  their  theologi- 
cal principles,  they  founded  a  college  at  Amster- 
dam, in  which  two  professors  were  appointed  to  in- 
struct the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  literature  and  science,  sacred  and 
profane.  SimonEpiscopiuswas  the  first  professor  of 
theology  among  the  arminians ;  and  since  his  time, 
the  seminary  now  mentioned  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  furnished  with  professors  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  genius,  such  as  Courcelles, 

which  the  last  edition  was  published  ia  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1704.  See  also  Jo.  Molleri  Introductio  in  Hittor.  Chersoneti  Cimbric*, 
p.  ii.  p.  108,  and  Pontoppidani  Jlnnalt$  Ecclesue  Danicx  Diplomat  lei, 
torn.  in.  p.  714. 

w  For  an  ample  account  of  Vorstius,  see  Jo.  Molleri  Cimbria  Liter- 
ata,  torn.  ii.  p.  9S1,  as  also  p.  843,  847,  849,  855,  576,  where  we  6nd  a 
particular  account  of  the  other  ecclesiastics  above  mentioned. 
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cnrr.xvn.  Poeknburg,  Limborch,  Le  Gere,  Cattenburgh,* 

"art  "'.  and  Wetatein. 

-      x.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  original  differ- 

2f  SSSH  ence  between  the  arminians  and  the  calvinists  was 

?!*!■.*  •*•  entirely  confined  to  the  Jive  paints  mentioned  above, 
relative  to  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace; 
and  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  farmer  concerning 
these  points  alone  that  occasioned  their  condemna- 
tion in  the  synod  of  Doit.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  five  points,  as  explained  at  that 
time  by  the  arminians,  seemed  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  lutheran  system.  But  after  the  synod  of 
Dort,  and  more  especially  after  the  return  of  the 
arminian  exiles  into  their  native  country,  the  theo- 
logical system  of  this  community  underwent  a  re- 
markable change,  and  assumed  an  aspect,  that  dis- 
tinguished it  entirely  from  that  of  all  other  christ- 
ian churches.  For  then  they  gave  a  new  explica- 
tion of  these  five  articles,  that  made  them  almost 
coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  divine  succours  in  the  work  of  con- 
version, and  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Nay,  they  went 
still  further,  and,  bringing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  before  the  tribunal  of  rea- 
son, they  modified  them  considerably,  and  reduc- 
ed them  to  an  excessive  degree  of  simplicity.  At- 
minius,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  community, 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  inventor  of  this  new  form 
of  doctrine,  and  taught  it  to  his  disciples  ;7  but  it 

*  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  these  and  the  other  arminian  writ- 
ers given  by  Adrian  Van  Cattenburgh,  in  his  BfkUothcca  Scripttrum 
Jltmonttrantium,  printed  in  8ro.  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1798. 

t  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  ancient  arminians,  who  flourished  be* 
fore  the  synod  of  Dort,  were  much  more  sound  in  their  opinions,  and  strict 
in  their  morals,  than  those  who  have  lived  after  this  period ;  that  Armi- 
nlus  himself  only  rejected  the  calvinistieal  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 
and  what  he  took  to  be  its  immediate  consequences,  adopting  in  all  other 
points  the  doctrines  received  in  the  reformed  churches ;  but  that  his 
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was  first  digested  into  a  regular  system,  and  embei-  cnrr.  xv» 
lished  with  the  charms  of  a  masculine  eloquence,  by  PAht  ™*. 
Episcopius,  whose  learning  and  genius  have  given   ==  • 
him  a  place  among  the  arminian  doctors,  next  to 
their  founder,1 

xi.  The  great  and  ultimate  end  the  arminians  Ttegmteui 
seem  to  have  in  view,  is,  that  christians,  though  £?^iakn 


its  principal 
disciples,  and  more  especially  Episcopius,  had  boldly  transgressed  tin  keadaa 
bound*  that  had  been  wisely  prescribed  by  their  master,  and  had  goo* 
over  to  the  pelagians,  and  even  to  the  soeinians.  Such,  I  say,  is  the 
opinion  commonly  entertained  concerning  this  matter.  Dut  it  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  evident  to  me,  that  Arminius  himself  had  laid  the 
plan  of  that  theological  system,  that  was,  in  after  times,  embraced  by  his 
followers,  and  that  he  had  instilled  the  main  principles  of  it  into  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  ;  and  that  these  latter,  and  particularly  Episco- 
pius, did  really  no  more  than  bring  this  plan  to  a  greater  degree  ofper- 
feetion,  and  propagate,  with  more  courage  and  perspicuity,  the  doctrines 
it  contained.  I  have  the  testimony  of  Arminius  to  support  this  notion, 
beside  many  others  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  behalf;  for,  in  the  last 
•will  made  by  this  eminent  man,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  plainly  and 
positively  declares,  that  the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  in  all  his  the- 
ological and  ministerial  labours,  was  to  unite  in  one  community,  cement- 
ed by  the  bonds  of  fraternal  charity,  all  sects  and  denominations  of  christ- 
ians, the  papists  excepted ;  his  words,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  fune- 
ral oration,  which  was  composed  on  occasion  of  his  death  by  Bertius,  are 
aa  follow ;  "  Ea  proposui  et  docni ....  qua  ad  propagationem  amplifi- 
cationemque  veritatis  religionis  Christiana;,  veri  Dei  eultus,  communis 
pietatis,  et  Sanctis  inter  homines  converaationis,  denique  ad  confotnie*- 
tem  CkrUtian*  nomini  tranquUUUttem  et  pacem  juxta  verbum  Dei  pot- 
tent  conferre,  Exchtdem  ex  m  papatum,  cum  quo  nulla  unites  fidei, 
nullum  pietatis  aut  Christiana)  pacis  vinculum  servari  potest.*'  These 
words,  in  their  am  ottf.  coincide  perfectly  with  the  modern  system  of  ar- 
minianism,  which  eHkd  the  limits  of  the  christian  church,  and  relax- 
es the  bonds  of  fraternar  communion  in  such  a  manner,  that  christians 
of  alt  sects  and  all  denominations,  whatever  their  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions may  be,  papists  excepted,  may  be  formed  into  one  religious  body, 
and  live  together  in  brotherly  love  and  concord. 

«  The  life  of  this  eminent  man  waa  composed  in  Latin  by  the  learned 
and  judicious  Limborch,  and  is  singularly  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
It  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1701. 
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cemt.xtie.  divided  in  their  opinions,  may  be  united  in  frater- 

9BCT      If 

part  ni  nal  charity  and  love,  and  thus  be  formed  into  one 
"=-==■  family  or  community,  notwithstanding  the  diversi- 
ty of  their  theological  sentiments.  In  order  to  ex- 
ecute their  benevolent  purpose,  they  maintain,  that 
Christ  demands  from  his  servants  more  virtue  than 
Jaith  ;  that  he  has  confined  that  belief  which  is  es- 
sential to  salvation  to  a  few  articles ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rules  of  practice  he  has  prescribed 
are  extremely  large  in  their  extent;  and  that  char- 
ity and  virtue  ought  to  be  the  principal  study  of 
true  christians.  Their  definition  of  a  true  christ- 
ian is  somewhat  latitudinarian  in  point  of  belief. 
According  to  their  account  of  things,  every  person 
is  a  genuine  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
"  1.  Who  receives  the  holy  scriptures,  and  mote 
especially  the  New  Testament,  as  a  rule  of  his  faith, 
however  he  may  think  proper  to  interpret  and  ex- 
plain these  sacred  oracles ;  2.  Who  abstains  from 
idolatry  and  polytheism,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tant absurdities ;  3.  Who  leads  a  decent,  honest,  and 
virtuous  life,  directed  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
God  ;  and,  4.  Who  never  discovers  a  spirit  of  per- 
secution, discord,  or  ill  will  toward  those  who  dif- 
fer from  him  in  their  religious  sentiments,  or,  in 
their  manner  of  interpreting  the  holy  scriptures." 
Thus  the  wide  bosom  of  the  arminian  church  is 
opened  to  all  who  profess  themselves  christians, 
however  essentially  they  may  differ  from  each  oth- 
er in  their  theological  opinions.  The  papists  alone 
are  excluded  from  this  extensive  communion,  and 
this  because  they  esteem  it  lawful  *  to  persecute 
those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff. b    It  is  not  our  design  here  either  to 

CCT  •  It  U  not  only  on  account  of  their  per$ecutmg  spirit,  bat  also  on 
aceonot  of  their  uhiairmu  wrsUp,  that  the  armtniana  exelndo  the 
papists  from  their  communion.    See  the  following  note. 

k  For  a  full  ami  accurate  representation  of  this  matter,  the  reader 
need  seareelj  have  recourse  to  any  other  treatise  than  that  which  is  pub- 
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justify  or  condemn  these  kititudinarian  terms  of  cbnt.xvil 
communion ;  it  is  true  indeed  that,  if  other  christ-  ""t  \ V 
ian  churches  adopted  them,  diversity  of  sentiments  r- 
would  be  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  mutual  love  and 
concord. 

xil  From  all  this  it  appears  plain  enough,  that  The 
the  arminian  community  was  a  kind  of  medley,  S5E 
composed  of  persons  of  different  principles,  and 
that,  properly  speaking,  it  could  have  no  fixed  and 
stable  form  or  system  of  doctrine.  The  arminians 
however  foreseeing  that  this  circumstance  might 
be  objected  to  them  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  and 
unwilling  to  pass  for  a  society  connected  by  no 
common  principles  or  bond  of  union,  have  adopted, 

lashed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  Episcopius,  p.  508,  under  the 
following  title ;  *  Verm  Theologot  Remonstrant*  sive  Tone  Remonstraa- 
tiom  Theologije  de  errantibus  diluoida  declaration  This  treatise  is  writ* 
ten  with  precision  and  perspicuity.  Le  Clerc,  iq  the  Dedication  prefix- 
ed to  his  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Hammond's  Paraphraie  and  Com- 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  arminian 
principles  and  terms  of  communion  in  the  following  words,  addressed  to 
the  learned  men  of  that  sects  "  You  deolare,"  says  he,  "  that  they  only 
are  excluded  from  your  communion,  who  are  chargeable  with  idolatry ; 
who  do  not  receive  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  who  trample 
upon  the  precepts  of  Christ  by  their  licentious  manners  and  actions ;  and 
who  persecute  those  who  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  religion."*  Many 
writers  affirm,  that  the  arminians  acknowledge  as  their  brethren  all  those 
who  receive  that  form  of  doctrine  that  is  known  nnder  the  denomination 
of  the  Apoatlei  Creed,  Bat  that  these  writers  are  mistaken,  appears  suffi- 
ciently from  w  hat  has  been  fc'ready  said  on  this  subject ;  and  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  express  testimony  of  Le  Clerc,  who,  in  h\a Bibh\fth,  Jkncienne 
etMod*  torn.  xxv.  p.  tlO,  declares,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  arminians 
admit  to  their  communion  all  those  who  receive  the  ApMlet  Creed  / 
his  words  are,  "  lis  se  trompent ;  11%"  the  arminians,  "  offrent  la  com* 
munkm  a  tons  eeux,  qui  recoivent  l'eeriture  sainte  eomme  la  seule  regie 
de  la  foi  et  des  majors,  etqui  ne  sont  ni  idolatres  ni  persecuteurs." 

•The  original  wotrii  of  LeCfere  are,  "ProAteri  toletk...eotdamaxatavobisexclodi 
ajoi  (1)  i&datorte  ram  coataminati,  W 

qui  imperii  marinas  assets  Ckriati  precepts  eonc«iauit,(4)amqiaofeB^aI*»itUp 
Ms  causa  vnant." 
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SECT, 
PART    II 


GBNT.xni.  as  their  confession  of  faith,  a  kind  of  theological 
J  J;  system,  drawn  up  by  Episcopius,  and  expressed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  words  and  phrases  of  holy 
scripture.0  But  as  none  of  their  pastors  are  oblig- 
ed, either  by  oath,  declaration,  or  tacit  compact, 
to  adhere  strictly  to  this  confession,  and  as,  on  die 
contrary,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  tins 
community,  every  one  is  authorized  to  interpret 
its  expressions,  which  are  in  effect  susceptible  of 
various  significations,  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
their  peculiar  sentiments ;  it  evidently  fellows,  that 
we  cannot  deduce  from  thence  an  accurate  and  con* 
sistent  view  of  arminianism,  or  know,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  what  doctrines  are  adopted  or  re- 
jected  by  this  sect.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  ar- 
minian  doctors  differ  widely  among  themselves  con- 
cerning some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ;d  nor  are  they  universally  agreed  or 
entirely  uniform  in  their  sentiments  of  almost  any 
one  point,  if  we  except  the  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation and  grace.  They  all  indeed  unanimously 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  excluded  their  ances- 
tors from  the  communion  of  the  reformed  churches, 
even  that  the  love  of  God  extends  itself  equally  to  all 
mankind  ;  that  no  mortal  is  renderedfinaUy  unhappy 
by  an  eternal  and  invincible  decree;  and  that  the 
misery  of  those  that  perish  comes  from  themselves; 
but  they  explain  this  doctrine  in  a  very  different  man- 
-  ner  from  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  understood. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 

•  This  confession  of  faith  is  extant  in  Latin,  Doteh,  md  German.  The 
latin  edition  of  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  fipiscopiw,  torn*  ii.  p. 
ii.  p.  69.  Where  may  be  found  alto  a  Defence  of  this  ctnyta»«»atjamst 
the  objection*  of  the  professors  of  drrinity  at  Leyden, 

*  They  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  together  the  theologi- 
cal writings  of  Episcopius,  Courcellea,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Catten- 
burgh,  will  see  clearly  the  diversity  of  sentiments  that  reign*  among  the 
arminian  doctors. 
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the  arrainians,  and  whoever  opposes  it,  becomes  cwt.toi. 
thereby  an  adversary  to  the  whole  community ;  ""x  "" 
whereas  those,  whose  objections  are  levelled  at  ■  ~  ~~ 
particular  tenets,  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  arminian  divines,  cannot  be  said,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety,  to  attack  or  censure  the  armin- 
ian church,  whose  theological  system,  a  few  arti- 
cles excepted,  is  vague  ami  uncertain,*  and  is  not 
characterized  by  any  fixed  set  of  doctrines  and 
principles*  Such  only  attack  certain  doctors  of 
that  communion,  who  are  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  do  not  agree,  even  in  their  explications 
of  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  divine 
love  and  mercy ;  though  this  be  the  fundamental 
point  that  occasioned  their  separation  from  the  re- 
formed churches. 

xiu.  The  arminian  church  makes  at  present  but  ]^j£Z™ 
an  inconsiderable  figure,  when  compared  with  the  2**  ™n" 
reformed  ;  and,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  public 
report,  it  declines  from  day  to  day.  The  armini- 
ans  have  still  in  the  United  Provinces  thirty  four 
congregations,  more  or  less  numerous,  which  are 
furnished  with  eighty  four  pastors ;  beside  these, 
their  church  at  Frederickstadt,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Holstein,  still  subsists.  It  cannot  however  be  said, 
that  the  credit  and  influence  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples have  declined  with  the  external  lustre  of 
their  community  ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  their 
sentiments  were  early  adopted  in  several  countries, 
and  were  secretly  received  by  nvuiy  who  had  not 
the  courage  to  profess  them  openly.  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  change  that  has  taken  place 

(EJ*  •  What  reader*  the  arminian  Confession  of  Faith  an  uncertain 
representation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  community  is,  the  liberty  is) 
which  every  pastor  is  indulged  of  departing  from  it,  when  he  finds  any 
of  its  doctrines  in  contradiction  with  his  private  opinions*  See  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Arminian  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  French  abridgment  of  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Netherlands. 
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xyii.  in  the  established  church  of  England,  whose  cler- 
gy* generally  speaking,  since  the  time  of  archbish- 
op Laud,  have  embraced  the  arminian  doctrine 
concerning  predestination  and  grace;  and,  since  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  have  discovered  a  strong 
propensity  to  many  other  tenets  of  the  arminian 
church.  Beside  this,  whoever  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  must  know,  that  in  many  of 
the  courts  of  protestant  princes,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, among  those  persons  that  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  the  multitude,  the  following  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  arminianism  is  adopted ;  "  That  those  doc* 
trines,  whose  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation,  are 
very  few  in  number ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  be 
left  at  full  liberty,  with  respect  to  his  private  sen- 
timents  of  God  and  religion,  provided  his  life  and 
actions  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  piety  and 
virtue."  Even  the  United  Provinces,  which  saw 
within  their  bosom  the  defeat  of  arminianism,  are 
at  this  time  sensible  of  a  considerable  change  in  that 
respect ;  for  while  the  patrons  of  Calvinism  in  that 
republic  acknowledge,  that  the  community,  which 
makes  an  external  profession  of  arminianism,  de- 
clines gradually  both  in  its  numbers  and  influence, 
they,  at  the  same  time,  complain,  that  its  doctrines 
and  spirit  gain  ground  from  day  today ;  that  they 
have  even  insinuated  themselves  more  or  less  into 
the  bosom  of  the  established  church,  and  infected 
the  theological  system  of  many  of  those  very  pas- 
tor&who  are  appointed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  progress  of 
arminianism  in  other  countries  is  abundantly 
known ;  and  its  votaries  in  France,  Geneva,  and 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  are  certainly  very  nu- 
merous.* 

(£}* M  It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  the  proav 
rem  of  ormimamtm  hat  been  greatly  retarded,  nay,  that  its  cause  daily 
declines  in  Germany  and  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  conseqaenoe 
of  the  ascendant  which  the  X-eibnitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  bath 
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The  external  forms  of  divine  worship  and  eccle*  cent,  xm 
siaadcal  government  in  the  arminian  church  are"" 


SECT.    11. 
PART  II. 


gained  in  these  countries  and  particularly  among  the  clergy  and  men 
of  learning.    Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking  that  liberty  of  indifference t 
whioh  ia  supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  noting  not  only  -without,  but 
againit  motives,  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  arminian  system. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  by  considering  that  multiplicity  of  worlds  that 
compose  the  universe,  as  one  syttem  or  whole,  whose  greatest  possible 
perfection  is  the  ultimate  end  of  creating  goodness,  and  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  governing  wisdom,  they  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination  those  arbitrary  procedures  and  narrow  views,  with  which 
the  calvinists  are  supposed  to  have  loaded  it,  and  gave  it  a  new,  a  more 
pleating,  and  a  more  philosophical  aspect  As  the  Leibnitians  laid  down 
this  great  end,  as  the  supreme  object  of  God's  universal  dominion,  and 
the  scope  to  which  all  his  dispensations  are  directed,  so  they  concluded, 
that  if  this  end  was  proposed,  it  mutt  be  accomplished.    Hence  the  doe* 
trine  of  necessity,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  predestination  founded  in 
wisdom  and  goodness  ;  a  necessity,  physical  and  mechanical  in  the  mo- 
tions of  material  and  inanimate  things,  but  a  necessity,  moral  and  spiritual 
in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligent  beings,  in  consequence  of 
prepollent  motives,  which  produce  their  effects  with  certainty,  though 
these  effects  be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of  an  absolute 
and  essentially  immutable  fatality.    These  principles  are  evidently  ap« 
plieable  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  by  them  predestination  is 
confirmed,  though  modified  with  respect  to  its  reasons  and  Hs  ends ;  by 
them  irresistible  grace,  irresistible  in  a  moral  sense,  is  maintained  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  prepollent  -motives  and  a  moral  necessity.    The  per- 
severance  of  the  taint*  is  also  explicable  upon  the  same  system,  by  a  se- 
ries of  moral  causes  producing  a  series  of  moral  effects.    In  consequence 
of  all  this,  several  divines  of  the  German  church  have  applied  the  Leib- 
nitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity;  and  the  learned  Canzhis  has  written  a  book  expressly  to  show 
the  eminent  use  that  may  be  made  of  that  philosophy  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  chief  articles  of  oar  faith.  "  See  hie  *  Philosophita  LetbnitiaotB 
et  Wolfian*  TJsus  in  Theoiogia  per  prssotpua  fidei  capita,  auctore  la- 
real.  Theoph.  Cansio/  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
Francfort  and  Leipsic,  in  1749.     See  also  Wittenbach's  *  Tentameo 
Theologto  Dogmatic*  Method o  Seientiflca  pertraetatas,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  three  vols.  8vo.  at  Francfort,  in  1747.   See  above  all,  the  famous 
work  of  Leibnitz,  entitled,  'Essais  deTheodieee,  sur  la  Bonte  de  Dienf, 
la  Liberte  de  Phomme,  et  Porigine  du  ma!.'     It  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  the  Leibnitten  system  has  been  embraced  by  very  few,  searcely  by 
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cent.xvil  almost  the  same  with  those  that  are  in  use  among 
p1°rt  II."  *e  presbyterians.      As  however  the  leading  men 


^=  among  the  arminians  are  peculiarly  ambitious  of 
maintaining  their  correspondence  and  fraternal  in- 
tercourse with  the  church  of  England,  and  leave 
no  circumstance  unimproved  that  may  tend  to  con- 
firm  this  union ;  so  they  discover,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, their  approbation  of  the  episcopal  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  profess  to  regard  it 
as  most  ancient,  as  truly  sacred,  and  as  superior  to 
all  other  institutions  of  church  polity/ 

any  of  the  English  eahrinists.  Can  this  be  owing  to  a  want  of  inclina- 
tion toward  philosophical  discussions  ?  This  cannot  be  said.  The  scheme 
ofnecestity  and  of  partial  evil*  tending  to  umwrtal  good,  has  indeed 
been  fostered  in  some  parts  of  Gnat  Britain,  and  even  has  tamed  some 
tesJoas  arminians  Into  moderate  and  philosophical  calvinists.  Bat  the 
zealous  oeWiaists  have,  for  the  most  part,  held  firm  to  their  theology, 
and  blended  no  philosophical  principles  with  their  system ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  most  eminent  philosophers  have  been  found,  generally 
speaking,  among  the  arminians.  If  both  caWinists  and  arminians  claim 
a  king,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  alone  can  boast  of  a  Newton,  a  Locke, 
a  Clarke,  and  a  Boyle. 

'  Hence,  to  omit  many  other  circumstances  that  show  unquestionably 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  the  arminians  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
represent  Grotius,  their  hero  and  their  oracle,  as  a  particular  admirer 
of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church  of  England,  which  he 
preferred  before  all  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  See  what  Le 
Clero  has  published  on  this  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  GrotinVs 
book,  De  Veritate  HeUgUmU  Christian*,  which  he  gave  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1724;  p.  376. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   SECT  CAJASD   QUAKERS. 


The  sect  of  quakers  received  this  denomination,  CENT.XVn. 
in  the  year  1650,  from  Gervas  Bennet,  Esq,  a  •*£*•  \\- 
justice  of  peace  in  Derbyshire,8  partly  on  account  --' 

of  the  convulsive  agitations  and  shakings  of  the  tlJ^£^r 
body  with  which  their  discourses  to  the  people  George  f«l 
were  usually  attended,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
exhortation  addressed  to  this  magistrate  by  Fox 
and  his  companions,  who,  when  they  were  called 
before  him,  desired  him,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a 
vehement  emotion  of  body,  to  tremble  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  However  sarcastical  this  appellation 
may  be,  when  considered  in  its  origin,  the  mem* 
bers  of  this  sect  are  willing  to  adopt  it,  provided  it 
be  rightly  understood ;  they  prefer  nevertheless 
to  be  called,  in  allusion  to  that  doctrine  that  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  association,  children^ 
or  confessors  of  light.     In  their  conversation  and  :: 

intercourse  with  each  other,  they  use  no  other  term 
of  appellation  than  that  of  friend.h 

This  sect  had  its  rise  in  England,  in  those  un- 
happy times  of  confusion,  anarchy,  and  civil  dis- 
cord, when  every  political  or  religious  fanatic,  that 
had  formed  new  plans  of  government,  or  invented 
new  systems  of  theology,  came  forth  with  his  nov- 
elties to  public  view,  and  propagated  them  with 
impunity  among  a  fickle  and  unthinking  multitude. 
Its  parent  and  founder  was  George  Fox/  a  shoe- 

f  See  George  SewelY History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  23.  Neil's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  38. 

h  Sewel,  toe.  cit.  p.  684. 

OC^  »  The  anonymous  writer  of  A  Letter  to  Dr,  Fortney,  F.  R,  S. 
published  by  Nieol,  seems  much  offended  at  Mr.  Formey  on  aeeoant  of 
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cnrr.xra  maker,  of  a  dark  and  melancholy  complexion,  and 
>*«£  iV.  ofa  visionary  and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  About 
=*=  the  year  1647,  which  was  the  twenty  third  year  of 
his  age,  he  began  to  stroll  through  several  counties 
in  England,  giving  himself  out  for  a  person  divinely 
inspired,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  attend  to  the 
voice  of  the  divine  word,  that  lies  hid  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  when 
all  laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  seemed  to  be 

hit  calling  George  Fox  a  man  of  a  turbulent  tpirii,  fee  He  tells  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that*  from  all  the  information  worthy  of  credit  which  he  was 
able  to  procure,  it  appears  that  Fox  was  *•  a  man  of  to  meek,  contented, 
easy,  steady,  and  tender  a  disposition,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his 
company  ;  that  be  exercised  uo  authority  but  over  etil,  and  that  even 
where  and  in  all,  but  with  love,  compassion,  and  long  suffering.**  Thit 
account  he  takes  from  Penn ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  be  bat  looked 
no  farther,  unless  it  be  to  the  curious  portrait  which  Thomas  Bltwood, 
another  quakcr,  hat  given  of  Fox,  a  portrait  m  which  there  it  sach  an 
affected  jingle  of  words,  at  shows  the  author  to  have  been  snore  attentive 
to  the  arrangement  of  hit  sentences,  than  to  a  true  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  hit  original ;  for  we  are  told  by  Ellwood,  that  this  same 
George  Fox  waa  deep  in  divine  knowledge,  powerful  in  preaching,  fer- 
vent in  prayer,  quick  in  discerning,  sound  in  judgment,  rttsn*  teneatit, 
amid;  manly  in  personage,  grave  in  gesture,  courteous  in  conversation, 
weighty  in  communication,  etc  tec.  After  having  thus  painted  George 
after  t\it  fancy  of  hit  two  brethren,  for  fancy  it  the  quaker'e  fountain  of 
light  and  truth,  the  letter  writer  observes,  that  Dr.  Formey  hat  taken 
his  account  of  George's  turbulence  and  fanaticism  from  Moehefm't  £e- 
CleUattical  HUtty.  As  Mosheim  then  it  dead,  and  cannot  defend  hiav 
self;  may  I  be  permitted  to  beg  of  thit  anonymous  letter  writer,  who 
appears  to  be  a  candid  and  rational  man,  to  cast  an  eye  upon  8ewetft 
Hittory  of  the  Quakers,  and  to  follow  thit  meet,  courtfu;  nod  made* 
George,  running  like  a  wild  man  through  several  counties,  refuting  non- 
age to  hit  sovereign,  interrupting  the  ministers  in  the  public  celebration 
of  divine  service  at  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  and  Market  Bosworth?  It 
it  remarkable,  that  the  very  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Henry  More,  wfio 
was  not  himself  without  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  looked 
upon  Penn  at  a  pious  christian,  treated  nevertheless  George  Fox  as  a 
melancholy  fanatic,  and  as  one  potaetted  with  the  devil.  See  hit  Mf** 
0/  GodHne$9t  b.  x.  eh.  IS.    At  also  Schtl.  in  JHaUgutt  v.  $  5. 
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entirely  suspended,  if  not  extinct,  Fox  exerted  his 
fanatical  powers  with  new  vigour,  and  formed  more  pIrt  h" 
ambitious  and  extensive  views.  Having  acquired  a  ■ 
considerable  number  of  disciples  of  both  sexes,  who 
were  strongly  infected  with  his  wild  enthusiasm,  he 
excited  great  tumults  in  several  parts  of  England ; 
and,  in  the  year  1650,  went  so  far  as  to  disturb  the 
devotion  of  those  that  were  assembled  in  the  church- 
es for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  declaring, 
that  all  such  assemblies  were  useless  and  unchrist- 
ian. For  these  extravagances,  both  he  and  his  com- 
panions  jvere  frequently  cast  into  prison,  and  chas- 
tised, as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate.k 

k  Beside  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  century, 
the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Croesii  <  Historia  Quakeriana, 
Trivue  Lraris  eompreheasa,'  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  §▼©.  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1703.  A  physician  named  Kolhansias, 
who  was  horn  a  lutkeran,  bat  tamed  quaker,  published  critical  remarks 
upon  this  history,  under  the  title  of  «  Dilticiriationes,'  which  were  first 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1696.  And  it  ro  ust  be  acknowledged , 
that  there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  the  history  of  Croesias ;  it  is  howev- 
er much  less  faulty  than  another  history  of  this  seet,  which  was  published 
at  Cologn  in  Wmo.  in  the  year  1693,  under  the  following  title ;  '  Histoire 
abregee  de  la  naissance  et  da  progresdu  Kouakerisme  avec  celle  de  ses 
dogmes;'  for  the  anonymous  author  of  this  latter  history,  instead  of  re* 
latang  well  attested  mots,  has  compiled,  without  either  discernment  or 
choice,  sneh  an  extravagant  medley  of  truth  and  falsehood,  as  is  rather 
adapted  to  excite  laughter  than  to  administer  instruction.  See  the  sec- 
ond book  of  Croesius's  '  Historia  Quakeriana,'  p.  382,  and  376 ;  as  also 
Le  Clere,  *  Biblioth.  UniverseMe  et  Historique,'  torn,  xxii.  p.  53.  The 
moat  ample  and  authentic  account  of  this  seet  is  that  which  was 
composed  by  George  Sewel,  from  a  great  variety  of  genuine  records, 
and  partly  from  the*  papers  of  Fox,  its  founder,  and  published  under 
the  following  title ;  *  The  History  of  the  Christian  people  called  Qua- 
kers.' This  work  is  remarkable  both  for  the  industry  and  accuracy 
which  the  author  has  discovered  in  compiling  it.  But  as  Sewel  was 
'  himself  a  quaker,  so  he  is  sometimes  chargeable  with  concealing,  di- 
minishing, or  representing  under  artful  eoloars,  many  things  which,  if 
impartially  related,  must  have  appeared  dishonourable,  and  might  have 
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etamxnL  *%  The  first  association  of  quakci*  was  composed 
8/aCrt  \\.  «»osdy  of  visionary  fanatics,  and  of  persons  that 
-  really  seemed  to  be  disordered  in  their  brains ;  and 

Tbe  "*!£  hence  they  committed  many  enormities,  which  the 
modern  quakers  endeavour  to  alleviate  and  dimin- 
ish* but  whioh  they  neither  pretend  to  justify  nor  to 
approve.  For  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  riotous 
and  tumultuous  in  the  highest  degree;  and  even 
their  female  disciples,  forgetting  the  delicacy  and 
decency  peculiar  to  their  sex,  bore  their  part  in 
these  disorders.  They  ran,  like  bacchanals,  through 
the  towns  and  villages,  declaimingagainst  episcopa- 
cy, presbyterianism,  and  every  fixed  form  of  relig- 
ion; railed  at  public  and  stated  worship  ;  affronted 
and  mocked  the  clergy,  even  in  the  very  exercise  of 
their  ministerial  functions;"  trampled  upon  die  laws 

proved  detrimental*  to  bis  community,  ft  ma*  however  fa*  fctaafed, 
tint  notwithstanding  these  defects.  Sewers  history  is  ammdaatfr  snfistrnt 
to  enable  an  impartial  and  intelligent  render  to  form  n  juat  nnd  eatiamc 
tory  idea  of  this  visionary  sect.  Voltaire  fans  also  entertained  the  path* 
with  <  Four  Letters,'  concerning  the  iwajvaa,  matmen,  and  aVatsry  ef 
the  fwafers,  in  his  "Melanges  da  Utteratnre d'Histoire  tit 4m  Philose- 
pbie,'  which  are  written  win  his  osaal  wit  and  stagnate,  bat  am  rather 
adapted  to  amuse  than  instruct.  The  oaaieieatioo.  between  haw  and 
Andrew  Pitt,  an  eminent  qoaker  in  Loqdon,  which  is  related  ia  theat 
Zsttsrs,  may  ha  true  in  general  j  bat  to  render  the  aaaasmt  *f  festffl 
more  pleasing,  the  inganioas  writer  has  emhellished  it  with  eamwone  of 
wit  and  fancy,  and  even  added  some  partiealars,  that  are  rather  drawn 
from  imagination  than  memory.  It  is  from  the  hooks  already  mentioned, 
that  the  French  'Dissertation  on  the  Religion  of  the  Quakers,'  which 
is  placed  ia  the  third  TOlume  of  the  splendid  work,  entitled,  *  Ceremo- 
nies at  eoutomes  Rdsaieases  de  teat  les  Penates,'  is  efaieflw  compiled, 
thoagh  with  lass  attention  and  accuracy  than  might  have  keen  expected. 
A  lutheran  writer,  named  Frederic  Ernest  Meis,  has  grraa  aa  aaaonnt 
of  the  English  quakers  in  a  Germaa  work,  entitled,  » £ntwurff  dcr  Sir- 
ehen  Ordnung  and  Gebrauche  der  Qaaeker  ia  Engeland.' 

kk  A  female,  contrary  to  the  modesty  of  her  sex,  came  into  Whitehall 
ohapel  stark  nakxtt,  in  the  midst  of  pnhlie  worship,  whan  Cromwell  vat 
there  present.  Another  came  Into  the  parliament  boose  with  a  t reach 
ard  in  her  hand,  which  she  broke  ia  pieces,  saying,  "  Than  shall  ha  he 
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and  upon  the  authority  of  die  magistrates,  under cwt.s*h> 
the  pretext  of  being  actuated  by  a  divine  impulse ;  part  "* 
and  made  use  of  their  pretended  inspiration  to  ex-  ■ 

cite  the  most  vehement  commotions  both  in  state 
and  church.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that 
the  secular  arm  was  at  length  raised  against  these 
pernicious  fanatics,  and  that  many  of  them  were 

broke  in  pieces,"   Thomas  Atom*  having  complained  to  the  protector 
of  the  imprisonment  of  tome  of  his  friends*  and  not  finding  redress,  ho 
took  off  his  cap  and  tore  it  in  pieces,  saying,  "  So  shall  thy  government 
be  torn  from  thee  and  thy  house."  Several,  pretending  an  extraordinary 
message  from  heaven,  went  about  the  streets,  denouncing  the  judgments 
Of  God  against  the  protector  and  his  council;  and  one  came  to  the  door 
Of  the  parliament  house  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  wounded  several,  say- 
ing, "  He  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that  sat  in 
tbat  house."*    The  most  extravagant  quaker  that  appeared  in  this  time, 
was  James  Naylor,  formerly  an  officer,  a  man  of  parts,  and  so  much  ad. 
mired  by  these  fanatics,  that  they  blasphemously  styled  him,  "The 
everlasting  son  of  righteousness ;  the  prince  of  peace ;  the  only  be- 
gotten son   of  God ;  the   fairest  among  ten  thousand."    See  Neal'a 
History  of  the  Puritans;  The  Life  and  Trial  of  Naylor,  p.  6,  7,  ks. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Pormey,  F.  ft.  S."  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  state  of  quakerism  in  the  time  of  Fox,  when  he 
denies  that  the  charge  of  turbulence  and  fanaticism  can  be  proved  against 
him  or  his  friends,  and  gives  the  gentle  denomination  of  imprudence  to 
the  extravagances  exhibited  by  the  quakers  under  Charles  I  and  the  com- 
monwealth.   The  single  story  of  Naylor,  who  was  the  convert  and  pupa 
of  Fox,  the  letters,  foil  of  blasphemous  absurdity,  written  to  this  Rote  of 
Sharon  this  new  Jeeue,  by  Hannah  8tranger,  Richard   Fairman,  and 
Others,  show  the  horrid  vein  of  fanaticism  that  ran  through  this  visionary 
seet.    See  these  letters  in  the  "  Life  and  Trial  of  Naylor,"  who,  thougb 
cruelly  scourged,  was  however  whipped  into  his  senses,  or  at  least, 
brought  by  his  sufferings  into  a  calmer  state  of  mind.    See  also  "  Satan 
Irithroned,"  &c.  p  4,  and  5\    If  quakerism  be  now  in  England  on  a  more 
rational  footing,  we  may  congratulate  its  members  upon   the  happy 
change,  but  at  the  same  time  console  with  them  on  the  approaching 
annihilation  of  their  sect;  for  if  teuton  gets  in  among  them,  the  sjtirit, 
I  mean  their  spirit,  will  soon  be  quenched,  and  fancy  being  no  more  the 
only  criterion  of  truth,  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  existence  will 
be  destroyed.    In  such  a  catastrophe,  the  abettors  of  ancient  quakerism 
wBI  find  some  resource  among  the  methodists. 
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.xvn.  severely  chastised  for  their  extravagance  and  folly.1 
Cromwell  himself,  who  was,  generally  speaking,  an 
enemy  to  no  sect,  however  enthusiastical  it  might 
be,  entertained  uneasy  apprehensions  from  the  fran- 
tic violence  of  the  quakers,  and  therefore,  in  his 
first  thoughts,  formed  a  resolution  to  suppress  their 
rising  community.  But  when  he  perceived  that 
they  treated  with  contempt  both  his  promises  and 
threatening^  and  were,  in  effect,  too  powerful  or  too 
headstrong  to  yield  to  either,  he  prudently  abstain- 
ed from  the  use  of  force,  and  contented  himself  with 
employing  wise  measures  and  precautions  to  pre- 
vent their  fomenting  sedition  among  the  people, 
or  undermining  the  foundations  of  his  new  sove- 
reignty.* 
n»  trade*  ni.  In  process  of  time,  the  fumes  of  this  excessive 
*TtchIrtLuu.  fanaticism  began  to  evaporate,  and  the  ardent  im- 
•nijMMsn.  pemogfty  tf  ^  rising  sect  seemed  gradually  to 

subside ;  nor  did  the  divine  &ght,  of  which  the 
quakers  boast,  produce  such  tumults  in  church 
and  state,  as  at  the  first  declaration  of  their  celestial 
pretensions.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  If.  both 
their  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  assumed  a 
more  regular  and  permanent  form,  by  the  care  and 
industry  of  Fox,  assisted,  in  this  very  necessary 
undertaking,  by  Robert  Barclay,  George  Keith, 
and  Samuel  Fisher,  men  of  learning  and  abilities, 
who  became,  notwithstanding,  members  of  this 
strange  community.  Fox  stood  in  urgent  need  of 
such  able  assistants  ;  for  his  gross  ignorance  had 
rendered  his  religion,  hitherto,  a  confused  medley 
of  incoherent  tenets  and  visions.  The  new  trium- 
virate therefore  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
digest  these  under  certain  heads,  and  to  reduce 

l  Ncal'a  '  History  of  the  Puritans,'  toL  iv.  p.  153.  Sevel't  HUtory*  &*• 
patiim. 

m  Clarendon  tells  as,  in  his '  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  that  the  quakers 
always  persevered  in  their  bitter  enmity  against  CromvelL  See  Sevens 
History,  book  i.  p.  91,  113, 14*,  149. 
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them  toa  sort  of  theological  system.0  But  such  was  cBWT.xva, 
the  change  of  times,  that  the  wiser  and  more  mod-  Va*t  Vi. 
erate  quakers  in  England  suffered  more  vexations,  ~ 
and  were  involved  in  greater  calamities,  than  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  frantic  and  turbulent  ances- 
tors. These  vexations  indeed  were  not  so  much 
the  consequence  of  their  religious  principles,  as  of 
their  singular  customs  and  manners  in  civil  life. 
For  they  would  never  give  to  magistrates  those 
titles  of  honour  and  pre-eminence  that  are  designed 
to  mark  the  respect  due  to  their  authority ;  they  also 
refused  obstinately  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign,0  and  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy ; 
hence  they  were  looked  upon  as  rebellious  subjects, 
and  on  that  account,  were  frequently  punished  with 
great  severity.1"  Under  the  reign  of  James  II.  and 
more  particularly  about  the  year  1685,  they  began 
to  see  more  prosperous  days,  and  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  toleration  and  liberty,  which  they  owed, 
not  to  the  clemency  of  the  government,  but  to  the 
friendship  of  that  monarch  for  the  famous  William 
Penn,?  who  had  been  employed  by  him  in  matters 
of  the  utmost  moment,  and  had  rendered  him  signal 

n  For  an  account  or  the  life  and  writings  of  Barclay,  see  the  General 
Dictionary.  Sewel,  in  his  Hutory  of  the  Quaker*,  gives  an  ample  ac- 
count of  Keith.  There  is  also  particular  mention  made  of  Fisher,  in  a 
German  work,  entitled,  Umchuldige  Nachricht,  1750,  p.  338. 

(Q*  °  This  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  did  not  proceed  from 
any  disaffection  to  the  government,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  all  oaths 
were  unlawful,  and  that  rwearing,  even  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions, 
was  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament.  They  also  sincerely  believed, 
that  they  were  as  much  obliged  to  obedience  by  an  affirmation,  which 
they  were  willing  to  make,  as  by  an  oath. 

P  See  a  circumstantial  account  of  their  Bufferings  under  Charles  II.  iu  \ 

Neal's  ttittory  of  the  Puritan*,  vol.  iv.  p.  313, 353,  396, 432,  510,  518,  55$, 
569.  Burnet's  History  of  hi*  ovm  Time*,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  Sewcl,  he.  n't. 
passim. 

«  See  Sewel's  lfi*tory  of  the  Quaker*. 
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cMrr.xm  and  important  services**    What  James  had  done, 
fart  iV."  from  motives  of  a  personal  or  political  nature,  in 

■■ favour  of  the  quakera,  king  William  IIL  coofina- 

ed  and  continued,  from  a  seal  for  maintaining  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty.  From  these  motives,  he  procured 
a  full  and  ample  toleration  for  dissenters  of  almost 
all  denominations ;  and  the  quakera,  in  consequence 
of  this  grant,  enjoyed  at  length,  upon  a  constitu- 
tional footing,  tranquillity  and  freedom.* 
te  STqUSE  "-  Fatigued  with  the  vexations  and  persecution 
<*  which  they  suffered  in  their  native  country  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  quakers  looked  about 
for  some  distant  settlements,  where  they  might 
shelter  themselves  from  the  storm ;  and  with  this 

(£/>  *  The  indulgence  of  James  II.  toward  the  fiuzJtow,  and  otter 
dissenters  from  the  established  church,  was,  at  bottom,  founded  on  a  seal 
for  popery,  and  designed  to  favour  the  Roman  catholics.  More  partic- 
ularly the  order  he  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  7th.  S  or  em- 
ber 1687,  to  dispense  with  the  quakers'  not  swearing,  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  open  a  door  to  the  Roman  catholics  to  bear  offices  in  the  state 
without  a  legal  qualification.  At  the  same  time  it  was  probable  enough, 
that  a  personal  attachment  to  the  famous  William  Peon  may  have  con- 
tributed to  reader  this  monarch  more  indulgent  to  this  sect  than  be 
would  otherwise  hare  been.  The  reasons  of  this  attachment  are  differ- 
ently represented.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  owing  to  the  services 
of  his  father  in  the  fleet  commanded  against  the  Dutch,  in  the  year  1665, 
by  king  James,  when  duke  of  York.  Others  attribute  this  attachment 
to  his  personal  services.  From  the  high  degree  of  favour  he  enjoyed  at 
court,  they  conclude  that  he  was  a  concealed  papist*  and  assisted  the 
king  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  That  the  imputation  of  popery 
was  groundless,  appears  from  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Tillotson, 
which  is  published  in  the  Life  e/Penn,  that  is  prefixed  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  works  of  the  latter.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he  was 
very  intimate  with  father  Peters,  the  hot  headed  Jesuit,  whose  bigotry 
formed  the  stag's  projects,  and  whose  imprudence  rendered  them  abor- 
tive. It  is  also  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1686,  he  went  over  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  into  king  James's 


•  Oeuvree  deM.de  Voltaire,  torn.  iv.  p.  182. 
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view  began  to  disseminate  their  religious  principles  cbnt.xvu. 
in  various  countries.  Attempts  of  this  nature  were  pa°rt  u! 
made  in  Germany,  Prussia,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  - 
Holland,  and  Holstein,  but  with  little  success.  The 
Dutch  however  were,  after  much  importunity,  per- 
suaded  to  aHow  a  certain  number  of  these  enthu- 
siasts to  settle  in  Holland,  where  they  still  continue 
to  reside.  Multitudes  of  them  also  went  over 
to  America,  and  formed  settlements  there  not  long 
after  the  first  rise  of  their  sect ;  and  it  afterward 
happened,  by  a  singular  concourse  of  events,  that 
this  new  world  became  the  chief  seat  of  their  pros- 
perity and  freedom.  William  Penn,  son  of  the 
famous  vice  admiral  of  that  name,  who  embraced 
quakerism  in  the  year  1668,  received,  in  the  year 
1680,  from  Charles  II.  and  from  the  English  par- 
liament, die  grant  of  an  ample,  fertile,  but  uncul- 
tivated province  in  America,  as  a  reward  for  the 
eminent  services  of  his  father.  This  illustrious 
quaker,  who  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  parts, 
and  whose  activity  and  penetration  were  accompa- 
nied with  an  uncommon  degree  of  eloquence,' car- 
ried over  with  him  into  his  new  dominions  a  con- 
siderable colony  of  his  friends  and  brethren ;  and 
he  founded  in  those  distant  regions  a  republic, 
whose  form,  laws,  and  institutions,  resembled  no 
other  known  system  of  government,  whose  pacific 
principles  and  commercial  spirit  have  long  blessed 
it  with  tranquillity  and  opulence,  and  which  still 
-continues  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  stated 

(CT  '  Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  Penn  personally,  says,  that  "he  was 
a  talking  vain  man,  who  had  taeh  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  eloquence, 
that  he  thought  nothing  could  stand  before  it ;  and  that  he  had  a  tedi- 
ous luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome  a  man's  reason,  though 
it  might  tire  his  patience." 

■  The  laws  and  charters  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  seen  in 
Kapin's  History,  Penn's  Works,  and  in  other  collections  of  public  rec- 
ords ;  they  are  also  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheqxie  Britamtiqtte,  torn,  xv, 
VOL.  V.  58 
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cMT.xnr.  The  fuakers  predominate  in  this  colony,  both  by 
partiV.  their  iiifluence  and  their  numbers;  but  all  those 
-  '   who  acknowledge  the  existence  and  providence  of 
one  Supreme  Being,  and  show  their  respect  to  that 
Being,  either  by  external  worship,  or  at  least  by 
the  regularity  of  their  Uvea  and  actions,  are  admit- 
ted to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  in  this 
happy  republic.  The  large  province  that  constitutes 
its  territory  was  called  Pennsylvania,  from  the  name 
of  its  proprietor ;  and  its  capital  city  was  named 
Philadelphia,  from  the  spirit  of  union  and  fraternal 
love  that  reigned  at  first,  and  is  still  supposed  to 
prevail,  more  or  less,  among  its  inhabitants. 
Ti*fatestii»      v.  Even  during  the  life  of  their  founder,  the  qua- 
^ortte  kers,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  preten- 
sions to  fraternal  charity  and  union,  were  frequent- 
ly divided  into  parties,  and  involved  in  contests 
and  debates.    These  debates  indeed  which  were 
carried  on  in  the  years  1656, 1661,  and  1683,  with 
peculiar  warmth,  were  not  occasioned  by  any  doc- 
trine! °f  a  religious  nature,  but  by  a  diversity  of 
opinions  about  matters  of  discipline,  about  certain 
customs  and  manners,  and  other  affairs  of  little 
mopient ;  and  they  were  generally  terminated  in  a 
short  time,  and  without  much  difficulty.19    But, 
after  the  death  of  Fox,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1691,  some  friends,  and  more  especially  George 
Keith,  who  was  by  far  the  most  learned  member 
of  the  community,  excited,  by  their  doctrines  and 
innovations,  neW  discords  of  a  much  more  serious 
and  momentous  kind  than  those  which  had  before 
divided  the  brethren.     This  fountain  of  contention 
was  opened  in  Pennsylvania,  where  Keith  was 
charged  with  erroneous  opinions  concerning  sev- 
eral points  of  theology,  and  more  particularly  coti- 

p.  310,  torn.  xri.  p.  127.    Penn  acquired  a  great  reputation,  both  by  bis 
writings  and  the  active  6gnre  he  made  in  life.    See  the  account*  given 
of  him  by  Sewel  and  Burnet. 
"  Sec  Severs  Hittory  •/  the  Quaker$. 
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cerning  the  human  nature  of  'Christ,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  twofold,  the  one  spiritual  antTfcetestval, 
the  other  corporeal  and  terrestrial,*  This  and  oth- 
er inventions  of  Keith  would  perhaps  have  passed 
without  censure,  among  a  people  who  reduce  the 
whole  of  religion  to  fancy  &nd  a  kind  of  spiritual 
instinct,  had  not.  this  learned  man  animadverted, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  upon  some  of  the 
fantastic  notions  of  the  American  brethren,  and 
opposed,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  their  meth- 
od of  converting  the  whole  history  of  Christ's  life 
and  sufferings  into  a  mere  allegory,  or  symbolical 
representation  of  the  duties  of  Christianity.  The 
European  quakers  dare  not  so  far  presume  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pow- 
ers, as  to  deny  openly  the  reality  of  the  history  of 
the  life,  mediation,  and  sufferings  of  Christ ;  but 
in  America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they 
are  said  to  express  themselves,  without  ambiguity, 
on  this  subject,  and  to  maintain  publicly,  that  Christ 
never  existed,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful* 
This  point  was  debated  between  Keith  and  his  ad- 
versaries, in  several  general  assemblies  of  the  sect 
held  in  England,  and  was  at  length  brought  before 
the  parliament.  The  contest  was  terminated,  in 
the  year  1695,  by  the  excommunication  of  Keith 
and  his  adherents,  which  so  exasperated  this  fa- 
mous  quakerj  that  he  returned,  some  years  after 

(£j»  "  Ceremoniet  et  Couturfies  de  tout  let  Peuplst  du  mende,  torn,  ir. 
p.  141.    Croesli  HUtoria  Quakeriana,  lib.  iii.  p.  446. 

(Xj*  y  Bishop  Burnet,  who  vu  certainly  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Keith,  with  whom  he  had  beeir  educated,  than  Dr.  Moshelm, 
attributes  bit  return  to  the  church  of  England  to  a  much  worthier  mo* 
tire  than  irritation  and  resentment.  He  tells  us  that  Keith,  after  that 
the  American  quakers  had  appeared  to  him  as  little  better  than  deists, 
opposed  them  so  warmly,  that  they  sent  him  back  to  England.  Here  he 
opened  a  new  meeting,  and  by  a  printed  summons  called  together  the 
whole  party  to  eonrinee  them  of  these  errWs.  "  He  continued  these 
meetings,"  says  the  bishop,  « being  still,  in  outward  appearance,  aqua* 
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cNbrhtyn.     vti.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Quakerism,  from 

whence  all  their  other  tenets  Ate  derived,  is  that 

famous  and  ancient  opinion  of  the  mystic  school, 

'82  "  That  there  lies  concealed  in  the  minds  of  oilmen 


SECT.  It 
PART  II, 

Tee  principal 


of 


a  certain  portion  of  divine  reason,  a  spark  of  the 
same  wisdom  that  exists  in  the  Supreme  Being* 
Therefore,  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at 
true  felicity  and  eternal  salvation,  must,  according 
to  their  system,  by  self  converse,  contemplation, 

those  only  which  the  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  may  be  able  to  em- 
bellish and  exhibit  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view.    It  is  observable, 
in  the  second  place,  that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  superficial,  and  has- 
ty manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when  amply  explained,  had  exposed 
the  quakers  to  severe  censures ;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plainly  the 
weakness  of  his  eanse.    Lastly,  to  omit  many  other  observation*  that 
might  be  made  here,  this  writer  employs  the  greatest  dexterity  aad  art 
in  softening  and  modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  he  cannot 
conceal,  and  dare  not  disavow  j  for  which  purpose  be  carefully  avoid*  ail 
those  phrases  and  terms  that  are  made  use  of  by  lite  guaJrer*,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect*  and  expresses  their  tenets  in  ordinary  language, 
in  terms  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  nature,  and  in  a  style  that  easts  a  sort 
of  mask  over  their  natural  aspect.    At  this  rvte  the  most  enormous  er- 
rors may  be  held  with  impunity  ;  for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  ab- 
surd, to  which  a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the  insidi- 
ous method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  cvea  the  doctrine  of 
Spinosn  was,  with  a  like  artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of 
his  disciples.    The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  declared  their  senti- 
ments with  mere  freedom,  perspicuity,  and  eandeer,  particularly  the 
famous  William  Penn  end  George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve 
an  attentive  perusal  preferably  to  all  the  other  productions  of  that  com- 
munity.   There  is,  among  other  writings  of  these  eminent  quakers,  one 
in  whose  composition  they  were  both  concerned,  and  which  wea  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  the  year  1674,  under  the  following  title ;  <  The 
Christian  Quaker  and  his  Divine  Testimony  vindicated  by  Scripture, 
Beaton,  and  Authorities,  against  the  injurious  Attempts  that  have  been 
lately  made  by  several  Adversaries*1    The  Jtnt  part  of  this  book  was 
written  by  Penn  i  end  the  second  by  Whitehead.    There  it  also  in  Sew- 
era  History,  a  cmftuim  of/aitk,  that  was  published  by  the  quakers  m 
the  year  1693,  during  their  controversy  with  Keith  t  but  this  coRfessiett 
is  composed  with  great  prudence,  and  it  lull  of  ambiguity. 
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and  perpetual  efforts  to  subdue  their  sensual  affec- 
tions, endeavour  to  draw  forth,  kindle,  and  inflame 
that  divine,  hidden  spark,  which  is  overpowered  by 
the  darkness  of  the  flesh,  and  suffocated,  as  it  were, 
by  that  mass  of  matter  with  which  it  is  surround* 
ed.  They  who  observe  this  rule,  will  feel,  say  the 
quakers,  a  divine  glow  of  warmth  and  light,  and 
hear  a  celestial  and  divine  voice  proceeding  from 
the  inward  recesses  of  their  souls ;  and  by  this  light, 
and  this  voice,  they  will  be  led  to  all  truth,  and  be 
perfectly  assured  of  their  union  with  the  Supreme 
Being.  This  hidden  treasure,  which  is  possessed, 
though  not  improved,  by  all  the  human  race,  bears 
different  denominations  in  the  language  of  this  fa- 
natical sect.  They  frequently  call  it  divine  light, 
sometimes  a  ray  qfthe  eternal  wisdom,  at  others, 
the  heavenly  Sophia,  whom  they  suppose  married 
to  a  mortal,  ana  whose  wedding  garments  some  of 
their  writers  describe  with  the  most  'gaudy  and 
pompous  eloquence.  But  the  most  usual  epithets 
given  to  this  spiritual  treasure  are  those  of  the  in- 
ternal ward,  and  of  Christ  within  ;  for  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  adopt  that  doctrine  of  Origen,  and 
the  ancient  mystics,  which  represents  Christ  as  the 
eternal  reason,  or  wisdom  of  God  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  maintain,  that  all  men  are  endowed  naturally 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  wisdom ;  they 
are  thus  directly  led  to  affirm,  that  Christ,  or  the 
word  of  God,  dwells  and  speaks  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.c 

vm.  All  the  singularities  and  wonderful  fancies,  hk  tenet, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  system  of  the  th?llo^from 
quakers,  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 


mental    doct- 


« It  it  neYertheleaa  to  be  obeet  ved,  that  the  modern  qtfajcen,  at  aj»* 
peart  from  the  nrkingt  of  Martyn  and  others,  arc,  generally  apeafcing, 
iepomnt  of  the  syatero  of  their  aneetton,  and  nerpetiiaJJy  coaCoi#nd  the 
innate  divine  light  aboTementioned,  with  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  mindt  of  the  faithful. 
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GHT.XTIL  fundamental  principle  now  mentioned.  For  since 
Christ  resides  in  the  inward  frame  of  every  mortal; 
it  follows,  "  First,  that  the  whole  of  religion  con- 
sists in  calling  off  the  mind  from  external  objects, 
in  weakening  the  influence  and  ascendant  of  the 
outward  senses,  and  in  every  one's  entering  deep- 
ly into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  listen- 
ing  attentively  to  the  divine  instructions  and  com- 
mands that  the  internal  word,  or  Christ  within,  de- 
livers there;  secondly,  that  the  external  word,\.z. 
the  hdly  scripture,  neither  points  out  the  way  of 
salvation,  nor  leads  men  to  it ;  since  it  only  con- 
sists of letters  and  words,  which,  being  void  of  life, 
have  not  a  degree  of  efficacy  and  power  sufficient 
to  illuminate  the  human  mind,  and  to  unite  it  to 
God.  The  only  advantage  that,  in  their  opinion, 
results  from  a  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures,  is, 
that  they  excite  the  mind  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  the  internal  word,  and  to  go  to  the  school  of 
Christ,  who  teaches  within  them ;  or,  to  express 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  they  look  upon  the 
bible  as  a  mute  master,  who,  by  signs  and  figures, 
points  out  and  discovers  that  Iwing  master  and  ef- 
fectual guide  who  dwells  in  the  mind.  Thirdly, 
that  they  who  are  without  this  written  word,  such 
as  the  Jews,  mahometans,  and  savage  nations,  are 
not,  on  that  account,  either  removed  from  the  path, 
or  destitute  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  though 
they  indeed  want  this  inferior  and  subordinate  help 
to  its  attainment.  For  if  they  only  attend  to  this 
inward  teacher,  who  always  speaketh  when  the  man 
is  silent,  they  will  learn  abundantly,  from  him,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  practised  in  or- 
der to  their  final  happiness  ;  that  of  consequence, 
fourthly,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  of  a  vast  extent, 
and  comprehends  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  For 
all  have  Christ  within  them,  and  therefore,  even 
those  who  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  knowledge, 
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and  live  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  christian 
religion,  are  capable  of  obtaining,  through  him, 
wisdom  here,  and  happiness  hereafter.  Hence  ■  ■■  ■ 
also  they  conclude,  that  those  who  lead  virtuous 
lives,  and  resist  the  impulse  of  their  lusts  and  pas- 
sions, whether  they  be  Jews,  mahometans,  or  po- 
lytheists,  shall  be  united  to  God  in  this  life,  by 
means  of  the  Christ  that  lies  hidden  within  them, 
and  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  union  in  the  life 
to  come.  To  these  tenets  they  add,  in  the  fifth 
place,  that  a  heavy,  dark  body,  composed  of  cor-  ] 

rupt  matter,  hinders  men  from  discerning,  with 
ease,  this  hidden  Christ,  and  from  hearing  his  di-  '  ' 
vine  and  internal  voice.  Therefore  they  look  up- 
on it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  to  watch 
against  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  union 
between  the  soul  and  body,  that  the  latter  may  not 
blunt  the  powers  of  the  former,  disturb  its  tran-  v 

quiility,  or,  by  the  ministry  of  the  outward  senses, 
fill  it  with  the  images  of  vain,  sensible,  and  exter-  : 

nal  objects."  The  consideration  now  mentioned 
engages  them,  lastly,  "  To  look  upon  it  as  utterly 
incredible,  that  God  should  ever  again1  shut  up,  in 
the  same  material  habitation,  the  souls  that  are  set 
free  by  death  from  their  bodily  prison ;  and  there- 
fore they  affirm  that  the  gospel  account  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  must  either  be  interpreted  in 
a  figurative  sense,  or  be  understood  as  pointing 
out  the  creation  of  a  new  and  celestial  body."* 

dc.  It  appears  evidently  from  all  this,  that  the  Th***^ 
existence  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  together  with  SKST 
the  circumstantial  accounts  we  have  in  scripture  of. 


V 


I 


*  The  quakers  adopt  all  these  tenets ;  they  are  at  least  obliged  to  adopt 
them,  unless  they  reooanee  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system. 
We  have  omitted  the  mention  of  those  points  about  which  they  dispute 
among  themselves,  that  Ye  may  not  appear  to  ta^e  pleasure  in  repre- 
senting them  under  odious  eokrars. 
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cEsrr.xviL  his  divine  origin,  his  life,  and  actions*  his  satisfoc- 
,x;  tion,  merits,  and  sufferings,  make  no  essential  part 
of  the  theological  system  of  the  quakers,  which  is 
built  upon  a  different  foundation,  and  derives  the 
whole  plan  and  method  of  salvation  from  the  Christ 
within.  Hence  several  members  of  that  sect,  as 
we  learn  from  writers  of  unquestionable  authority, 
went  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  maintain, 
that  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
gospel  history,  do  not  relate  to  the  Son  of  God, 
who  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  but  to  that 
Christ  within,  whose  operations  are  recorded  by  the 
sacred  historians  in  a  figurative  and  allegorical  lan« 
guage.  This  opinion,  if  we  may  confide  in  the 
testimonies  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  is  so  far 
from  having  lost  its  credit  among  them,  that  it  is 
still  openly  professed  by  the  American  quakers. 
Those  of  Europe,  whether  from  the  force  of  con- 
viction or  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  differ  entire- 
ly from  their  brethren  in  this  respect ;  they  hold, 
"  That  the  divine  wisdom  or  reason  resided  in  the 
Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  conveyed  its  instruc- 
tions to  mankind  by  his  ministry  ;"  and  they  pro- 
fess to  believe,  "  that  this  divine  man  really  did  and 
suffered  what  is  recorded  concerning  him  by  the 
sacred  writers."  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  they 
express  themselves  in  a  very  ambiguous  manner  an 
many  points  that  relate  to  the  history  of  the  divine 
Saviour  ;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  their 
notions  concerning  the  fruits  of  his  sufferings,  and 
the  efficacy  of  his  death,  are  so  vague  and  obscure, 
#that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  their  real 
opinion  about  the  degree  of  this  efficacy,  and  the 
nature  of  these  fruits.  It  is  still  further  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  European  quakers,  though 
they  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions, 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet  do  not  entirely  reject 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  his- 
tory mentioned  above  ;  for  they  consider  the  events 
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that  happened  to  Christ,  in  the  course  of  his  min-  cent.xvh. 
istry  here  upon  earth,  as  the  signs  and  emblems  of  "*Ti  "! 
those  scenes  through  which  the  mental  Christ    ■ 
must  pass,  in  order  to  render  us  partakers  of  eter- 
nal salvation.     Hence  they  talk  in  high  swoln  and 
pompous  strains,  like  their  models  the  mystics,  of  -  . 
the  birth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

x .  The  religious  discipline,  worship,  and  practice  gj^gjggt 
of  the  quakers,  flow  from  the  same  original  source,  ^™^ 
from  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  their  doc-      *    , 
trine  and  tenets  were  immediately  derived.    They 
meet  for  the  purposes  of  religion  on  the  same  days      r  4' 
which  are  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  public  /  . 
worship  in  all  other  christian  churches ;  but  they    '        .    4 
neither  observe  festivals,  nor  use  external  rites  and 
ceremonies,  nor  suffer  religion,  which  they  place 
entirely  in  the  mental  worship  of  the  hidden  Christ,         *    -  i 
to  be  shackled  and  cramped  by  positive  institutions. 
All  the  members  of  their  community,  whether  male 
or  female,  have  an  equal  right  to  teach  and  exhort 
in  their  public  meetings;  for  who,  say  they,  will, 
presume  to  exclude  from  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
the  brethren,  those  persons  in  whom  Christ  dwells, 
and  by  whom  he  speaks?  They  reject  the  use  of 
prayers,  hymns,  and  the  various  outward  forms  of  ' 
devotion,  by  which  the  public  worship  of  other 
christian  churches  is  distinguished ;  and  this  in- 
deed is  an  instance  of  their  consistency  with  them- 
selves, as  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  their 
religious  system ;  for,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  not  the 
person  who  expresses  his  desires  in  a  set  form  of  ; 

words,  that  can  be  said  to  pray  truly,  but  he,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  by  a  deep  recollection,  withdraws 
his  mind  from  every  outward  object,  reduces  it  to 
a  state  of  absolute  tranquillity,  silences  every  in- 
ward motion  andaffection, and  plunges  it,  as  it  were, 
into  the  abyss  of  Deity,  They  neither  observe 
the  institution  of  baptism,  nor  do  they  renew  the 
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remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits 
that  result  from  it,  by  the  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  They  look  upon  these  two  institutions  as 
merely  Judaical,  and  allege,  that  our  Saviour  ob- 
served them  for  no  other  end  than  to  show  for  once, 
in  a  visible  manner,  the  mystical  purification  of  the 
soul,  under  the  figure  of  baptism,  and  the  spiritual 
nourishment  of  the  inward  man,  under  that  of  the 
cucharist.  / 

xi.  The  moral  doctrine  of  the  quakers,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  excessive  austerity,  is  chiefly 
.comprehended  in  the  two  following  precepts ;  first, 
€i  That  the  faithful  are  either  to  avoid  entirely  every 
thing  that  tends  to  gratify  the  external  senses  and 
passions,  every  thing  that  can  be  ranked  under  the 
denomination  of  sensual  or  bodily  pleasure ;  or,  if 
such  rigorous  abstinence  be  impossible  in  this  pres- 
ent state,  and  contrary  to  the  evident  laws  of  nature, 
such  pleasure  is  to  be  so  modified  and  restrained 
by  reason  and  meditation,  as  to  prevent  its  debas- 
ing and  corrupting  the  mind.  For  as  the  whole 
attention  of  the  mind  must  be  given  to  the  voice 
and  orders  of  the  internal  guide,  so,  for  this  pur- 
pose, all  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it 
from  the  contagion  of  the  body,  and  from  all  inti- 
mate and  habitual  commerce  with  corporeal  ob- 
jects." By  the  second  leading  precept  of  morality 
among  the  quakers,  all  imitation  of  those  external 
manners,  that  go  by  the  name  of  civility  and  polite- 
ness, as  also  several  matters  of  form,  usual  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  in  the  connections  of  human 
society,  are  strictly  prohibited  as  unlawful.  Hence 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  christian 
sects,  by  their  outward  deportment  and  their  man. 
ner  of  life.  They  never  salute  any  person  they  meet 
in  their  way,  nor  employ  in  their  conversation  the 
usual  manner  of  address,  and  the  appellations  that 
civility  and  custom  have  rendered  a  matter  of  de- 
cency, at  least,  if  not  of  duty ;  they  never  express 
their  respect  for  magistrates,  or  persons  in  authority, 
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cither  by  bodily  gestures,  titles  of  honour,  or  m  cekt.xvo.  " 
general  by  any  of  the  marks  of  homage  that  are  p*Vt  It 
paid  them  by  persons  of  all  other  denominations.  =~~^  * 
They  carry  their  pacific  sentiments  to  such  an  ex- 
travagant  length,  as  to  renounce  the  right  of  self, 
defence,  and  let  pass  with  impunity,  and  even  with-       ,  • '  %    - ' 
out  resistance,  the  attacks  that  are  made  on  their  . ,       >.  "• 
possessions,  their  reputation,  nay,  on  their  lives.        " ■  - 
They  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimonies  by  an  oath,  *. 

to  appear  in  behalf  of  their  property  before  a  civil 
tribunal,  or  to  accuse  those  who  have  injured  them.  , 
To  these  negative  parts  of  their  external  conduct, 
they  add  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  positive  kind, 
that  discover  the  same  austere,  stiff,  proud,  and 
formal  spirit;  for  they  distinguish  themselves,  in 
a  striking  manner,  from  the  rest  of  their  fellowcit-  *  * 

izens,  by  the  gravity  of  their  aspect,  the  rustic  sim-        \  : 
plicity  of  their  apparel,  the  affected  tone  of  their    «. 
voice,  the  stiffness  of  their  conversation,  and  the    *  /    < «,  ; 
frugality  of  their  tables.   It  is  however  affirmed  by  *  ^ 

persons  of  credit,  who  are  eye  witnesses  of  what 
passes  among  the  members  of  this  sect,  that  the 
modern,  and  more  especially  the  English  quakersy  * 
whom  trade  has  furnished  with  the  means  of  luxury, 
have  departed  from  this  rigid  and  austere  manner 
of  life,  and  daily  grow  more  reconciled  to  the  out- 
ward pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  world.  These 
more  sociable  quakers  are  also  said  to  modify  and 
explain  the  theology  of  their  ancestors,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  it  more  rational  than  it  was  in 
its  primitive  state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain, 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this  sect  have  either 
a  false  notion,  or  no  notion  at  all,  of  that  ancient 
theology. 

xh.  The  principles  of  this  community  seem  to  ^S^SSa 
exclude  the  very  idea  of  order,  discipline,  and  ec-  gw*£^*v 
clesiastical  government.  Its  leading  members  how- 
.ever,  began  to  perceive,  in  process  of  time,  that 
without  laws  and  rulers  it  could  not  subsist,  but 
must  inevitably  fall  into  confusion  and  ruin.  They 
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cent,  xru  accordingly  erected  a  council  of  elders,  who  discuss 

*'  \Vu-r  iJ"  an<*  determine  matters  of  a  doubtful  or  difficult 

'    # .,"  nature,  and  use  all  possible  care  and  diligence  in 

•.  *  inspecting  the  conduct  of  the  brethren,  and  in  pre- 

>  .'  \  '       .  ■  venting  whatever  they  look  upon  as  prejudicial  to 

•  it  '  »*  \  the  interests  of  the  community.    The  names  of 

1  ••  V \  s  .  those  that  enter  into  the  state  of  wedlock  are  given 

\       in  to  those  leading  members,  who  also  keep  an 

exact  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  that  happen 

in  heir  society.   They  exercise,  moreover,  a  oer- 

t    tain  degree  of  authority  over  those  who  speak  in 

<  '    their  meetings ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  in  some 

>v   places  these  speakers  show  their  discourses  to  the 

ruling  elders  before  they  deliver  them,  in  order  that 

•  they  may  judge  whether  or  no  they  are  fit  to  be 
repeated  in  public.  For  since  the  abuse  that  was 
made  of  the  unbounded  liberty  that  every  individ- 

*  uai  had  to  instruct  and  exhort  the  congregation, 
\  '  and  to  speak  and  harangue  when  the  pretended 

spirit  moved  them,  new  regulations  have  been  ob- 
'  served ;  and  this  liberty  has  been  considerably  mod- 
ified, in  several  places,  to  avoid  the  mockery,  con- 
tempt, and  censure,  to  which  the  community  was 

*  *  constantly  exposed,  by  the  absurd,  incoherent,  and 
insipid  discourses  of  many  of  its  members.  There 
are  also  in  some  of  the  more  considerable  congre- 
gations, and  more  especially  in  those  that  are  erect- 

.  ed  at  London,  certain  persons,  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  be  always  prepared  to  speak  to  the  people,  in 
case  none  of  the  congregation  find  themselves  m- 

•  wardly  moved,  or  disposed  to  perform  that  office. 
The  appointment  of  these  professed  speakers  was 
designed  to  remedy  an  inconveniency  that  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  quaker  meetings,  even  that 
the  whole  assembly  was  dismissed  without  either 
instruction  or  exhortation,  because  none  found 
themselves  moved  to  speak.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
observed,  that  this  public  discourse  is  not  looked 
upon  by  the  quakers  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
religion  and  worship ;  for  the  brethren  and  sisters 
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do  not  meet  that  they  may  hear  the  words  of  an  crntjcvj*  ♦<. ' 
external  teacher,  but  that  they  may  listen  with  rec-  PAttT  t«.  ** . 
ollection  to  the  voice  of  the  tfrvtYw  instructor,  which  ■   ,    '  ■'*  v  *  \ 
every  one  carries  with  him  in  his  own  breast,  or,         \\S  *V  " 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  that  they  may  commune.  -.'   ^  > 

wi/A  themselves.    Nevertheless,  as  these  mute  as- , ;'    .  * '  V'  '•*"  *  ,* 
semblies  excite  the  laughter  of  their  adversaries,.    *\1»*    *'  '  * 
and  expose  them  to  the  reproach,  of  enthusiasm  ' .   ;  "^  *\m" 
and  phrensy,  they  have,  on  that  account,  appointed  \  ,  * 
fixed  speakers,  to  whom  they  give  a  small  salary,  *   -  '* ; 

that  the  whole  time  of  their  meeting  may  not  be         m    *]  i  . 
passed  in  silenced  ■         ■       "  *> 

The  quakers  have,  annually,  a  general  assembly       ..      ,. 
of  the  whole  sect,  which  meets  at  London,  the  week      .    ,     •  /" 
before  Whitsunday,  and  is  composed  of  deputies  v 
from  all  their  particular  congregations.    They  still 
complain,  notwithstanding  the  toleration  they  enjoy,  .    *  ?     * 

of  certain  severities  and  hardships ;  but  these  are 
entirely  owing  to  their  obstinate  refusal  to  pay  those  • 

tithes,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  are  designed 

for  the  support  of  the  established  church. 

* 

(£/*  d  The  truth  of  thii  accoant  of  fixed  speakers,  appointed  to  dis- 
course and  exhort,  when  the  spirit  does  not  move  any  of  the  other    "  *    ' 
brethren,  and  rewarded  for  their  pains,  is  denied  by  the  writer  of  the 
Letter  to  Dr.  Porraey ;  we  leave  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  those  who    . 
hare  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fact. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•     •  • 

CONCERNING  TUB  MENNONITES,  OR  ANABAPTISTS. 

.  tifcar.xviv  L  After  various  scenes  of  trial  and  perplexity, 
rKr  "   *^e  mennon*tes  at  length  found,  during  this  cen- 

'  ?r~^~  tury,  the  tranquillity  they  had  long  sought  after  in 
a^J^SK  vain.  They  arrived  indeed  at  this  state  of  repose 
""■""•fc*1-  by  very  slow  steps ;  for  though,  in  the  preceding 
age,  they  were  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens  in  the  United  Provinces,  yet  it  was  a 
.  long  time  before  their  solicitations  and  pleas  of  in- 
nocence could  engage  the  English,  the  Swiss,  and 
Germans,  to  receive  them  in  their  bosom,  and  to 
abrogate  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
them.  The  civil  magistrates,  in  these  countries,  had 
still  before  their  eyes  the  enormities  committed  by 
the  ancient  anabaptists ;  and  beside,  they  could 
not  persuade  themselves,  that  a  set  of  men,  who 
looked  upon  all  oaths  as  sinful,  and  declared  that 
magistracy  and  penal  laws  have  oo  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  had  the  qualities  and  sentiments 
that  arc  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  citizen. 
Hence  we  find,  even  in  this  century,  several  exam- 
ples of  great  severities  employed  against  the  ana- 
baptists, and  some  instances  of  even  capital  pun* 
ishments  being  inflicted  on  them/  But  now,  that 

*  The  severities  exercised  in  Switzerland  again*  the  tnennontie*  sure 
recorded  by  Ottius,  in  his  AnnaL  Jinabapt.  p.  337,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  that  they  suffered  in  the  year  1 693,  by  Uottinger,  in  bis  Ger- 
man work,  entitled,  SchivtizerUche  Kirchen  Historic,  vol.  i-  p.  1101,  nor, 
even  in  this  present  century,  have  they  been  treated  more  mildly  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  m  appears  from  Schyn's  HiXoria  MeimomUxr.  cap.  x» 
p.  289,  in  which  we  find  the  letters  of  the  states  general  of  the  United 
Provinces  interceding  with  that  canton  in  their  behalf.  A  severe  per- 
«    •  seeutioa  was  let  on  foot  against  them  in  the  Palatinate  in  the  year  1694, 
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the  demonstrations  of  their  innocence  and  probity  CS^J£X™ 
are  clear  and  unquestionable,  they  enjoy  the  sweets  »a*t"  h! 
of  security  and  repose,  not  only  in  the  United  ■ 

Provinces,  but  also  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Prussia,  where  they  procure,  by  their  honest  in- 
dustry,  and  particularly  by  their  application  to  trade 
and  commerce,  an  ample  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  their'  families. 

n.  The  wiser  members  of  this  community  easily  eJjjEftSJ 
perceived,  that  their  external  tranquillity  would  g*, 
neither  be  stable  nor  permanent,  unless  their  in- 
testine discords  were  removed,  and  their  ancient 
disputes,  about  trifling  and  unimportant  matters, 
charitably  terminated.  They  accordingly  used 
their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  diffuse  the  sweets 
of  charity  and  concord  throughout  their  sect ;  nor 
were  their  labours  altogether  unsuccessful.  In  the 
year  1630,  a  considerable  part  of  the  anabaptists 
of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friesland,  concluded 
their  debates,  in  a  conference  held  at  Amsterdam, 
and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion, 
each,  notwithstanding,  reserving  to  themselves  a 
liberty  of  retaining  certain  opinions.  This  asso- 
ciation was  renewed,  and  confirmed  by  new  reso- 
lutions, in  the  year  1649,  by  the  anabaptists  of 
Flanders  and  Germany,  between  whom  great  di- 
visions had  reigned/  All  these  formed  a  bond  of 
union  with  those  branches  of  the  sect  that  were  most 
distinguished  by  their  moderation ;  and  they  mit- 
igated and  corrected,  in  various  respects,  the  rig- 
orous  laws  of  Menno  and  his  successors. 

HL  Therefofe,  at  this  day,  the  whole  community 
may  be  divided  into  two  large  sects,  the  one  com- 
prehending the  more  refined  anabaptists,  remarka- 

which  was  suspended  by  the  intercession  of  William  HI.  king  of  Great 
Britain.    See  Schyn,  ibid*  p.  £65.    Biahop  Burnet  mentions  some  in- 
stances of  anabaptists  suffering;  death  in  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Htitery  of  hit  own  Timet: 
£  Herra.  Schyn,  Ptenior  Deductio  #tit$ri*  JMennnut.  p.  4rl,  42. 
VOL.  V.  60 
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cent.  xvii.  ble  for  their  austerity,  who  are  also  called  Flemmgt 
p1rTt  \\\  or  Flandriam;  and  the  others  called,  in  the  Dutch 
■  language,  the  grosser  anabaptists,  who  are  of  a  mild- 

er complexion,  and  an  easier  and  more  moderate 
character,  and  go  commonly  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Waterhmdians.  We  have  given  already  a 
particular  account  of  the  origin  and  etymology  of 
these  denominations.  Each  of  these  sects  is  sub- 
divided into  a  variety  of  branches,  more  especially 
the  refined  and  austere  anabaptists,  who  have  not 
only  produced  two  separate  societies,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  Grvmngenistsf  and  Dantzxgen 
or  Prussians?  but  also  a  considerable  number  of 
more  obscure  and  inconsiderable  factions,  which 
differ  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners ;  and 
agree  in  nothing  but  the  name  of  anabaptists,  and 
in  some  ancient  opinions  that  have  been  unani- 
mously embraced  by  all  the  members  of  that  sect. 
All  the  refined  anabaptists  are  the  rigid  followers 
of  Simon  Menno,  and  steadfastly  maintain,  though 
hot  all  with  the  same  degree  of  severity  and  rig- 
our, the  sentiments  of  their  chief  on  the  following 
points ;  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  the  obliga- 
tion that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangers  in 
consequence  of  our  Saviour's  command  ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  excommunicating  and  of  avoiding,  as  one 
would  do  the  plague,  not  only  avowed  sinners,  but 
also  those  who  depart,  even  in  some  light  instances, 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  taint- 
ed with  any  appearance  of  evil ;  the  contempt  that 
is  due  to  human  learning,  and  other  matters  of  less 
moment.1  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  in  our 
times,  some  of  the  congregations  of  this  refined 

f  So  called,  because  they  met  at  certain  stated  times  in  the  city  of 
Groningen. 

*  They  derive  this  denomination  from  their  adopting  the  manners  sod 
discipline  of  the  Prussians. 

8  8ee  a  German  work,  entitled,  Jfachrichten  von  demge&CMMrtig** 
Zuttande  der  Mcnomtcn,  by  Rues,  1743. 
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sect  have  been  gradually  departing  from  this  aus-  cent.xyh. 
tere  system,  and  are  proceeding,  though  with  a  p "t  "." 
slow  pace,  toward  the  opinions  and  discipline  of  ..-.  .- 
the  more  moderate  anabaptists. 

iv.  All  these  anabaptists  adopt  a  form  of  ecclesi-  n*  «ternai 
astical  government  and  discipline,  that  is  adminis-  iSSxwUe 
tered  by  three  distinct  orders  of  persons.  The  first 
order  is  that  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters,  who  al- 
ways preside  in  the  consistory,  and  are  alone  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
second  is  that  of  the  teachers,  who  are  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship.  The  third  comprehends 
the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  out  of  both  sexes.  . 
These  three  orders  compose  the  consistory,  or 
council,  by  which  the  church  is  governed.  All 
matters  of  importance  are  proposed,  examined,  and 
decided,  in  the  meetings  of  the  brethren.  The 
ministers  are  elected  to  their  holy  office  by  their 
suffrages,  and  are  all,  the  deacons  excepted,  in- 
stalled by  public  prayers,  attended  with  imposition 
of  hands. 

v.  Among  the  inferior  sects  of  the  rigid  anabap-  Theuekewai. 
tists,  the  most  considerable  is  that  which  passes  "to"' 
under  the  denomination  of  uckewallists,  and  is  so 
called  after  its  founder  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of 
Friesland.  This  rustic,  rigid,  and  ignorant  secta- 
ry, not  only  exhorted  his  followers  to  maintain  the 
primitive  and  austere  doctrine  of  Menno,  without 
suffering  it  to  be  softened  or  altered  in  the  smallest 
degree,  but  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  propagate, 
jointly  with  another  innovator,  named  John  Leus, 
in  the  year  1637,  a  singular  opinion  concerning 
the  salvation  of  Judas,  and  the  rest  of  Christ's 
murderers.  To  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the 
favourable  opinion  he  entertained  concerning  the 
eternal  state  of  this  arch  apostate,  he  invented  the 
following  odd  hypothesis, "  That  the  period  of  time 
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cent.xvil  that  extended  from  the  birth  of  Ovist  to  the  de- 
"it  11!  scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the 
1  ■■  distinctive  term  that  separated  the  Jewish  from  the 
christian  dispensation,  was  a  time  of  deep  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  during  which  the  Jews  were 
void  of  light,  and  entirely  destitute  of  divine  suc- 
cour ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  sins  and  enor- 
mities that  were  committed  during  this  interval 
were  in  a  great  measure  excusable,  and  could  not 
merit  the  severest  displays  of  the  divine  justice." 
This  idle  fiction  met  with  no  indulgence,  either 
from  the  mennonites  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the 
magistrates  of  Groningen  on  the  other ;  for  the 
former  excluded  its  inventor  from  their  commun- 
ion, and  the  latter  banished  him  from  their  city. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  adjacent  province  of 
East  Friesland,  and  there  drew  after  him  a  consid- 
erable number  of  disciples,  whose  descendants  still 
subsist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Groningen,  Fries- 
land,  and  also  in  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  and  have 
their  own  religious  assemblies,  separate  from  those 
of  the  other  mennonites.  As  they  have  little  in- 
tercourse with  any  but  those  of  their  own  com- 
munion, it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  know,  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  they  persevere  in  the  singular  opin- 
ion that  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
their  leader.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  they  follow 
scrupulously  the  steps  of  their  original  founder 
Menno,  and  exhibit  a  lively  image  of  the  primitive 
manners  and  constitution  of  the  mennonites.  They 
rebaptizeall  those  who  leave  other  christian  church- 
es to  embrace  their  communion.  Their  apparel 
is  mean  beyond  expression,  and  they  avoid  every 
thing  that  has  the  most  distant  appearance  of  ele- 
gance or  ornament.  They  let  their  beards  grow 
to  an  enormous  length ;  their  hair,  uncombed,  lies 
in  a  disorderly  manner  on  their  shoulders.;  their 
countenances  are  marked  with  the  strongest  lines 
of  dejection  and  melancholy;  and  their  habitations 
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and  household  furniture  are  such  as  are  only  fitted  cekt.xvii. 
to  answer  the  demands  of  mere  necessity.  Such, 
moreover,  is  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  that 
any  member  of  their  community,  who  departs  in 
the  smallest  instance  from  this  austere  rule,  is  im- 
mediately excluded  from  the  society,  and  avoided 
by  all  the  brethren  as  a  public  pest  Their  inspec- 
tors or  bishops,  whom  they  distinguish  from  the 
ministers,  whose  office  is  to  preach  and  instruct, 
are  chosen  by  an  assembly  composed  of  all  the  con- 
gregations  of  the  sect.  The  ceremony  of  washing 
the  feet  of  strangers,  who  come  within  the  reach  of 
their  hospitality,  is  lodked  upon  by  them  as  a  rite 
of  divine  institution.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
the  other  circumstances  of  their  ritual,  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  they  prevent  all  attempts  to  alter  or 
modify  their  religious  discipline,  by  preserving 
their  people  from  every  thing  that  bears  the  remot- 
est aspect  of  learning  and  science  ;  from  whatev- 
er, in  a  word,  might  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten 
their  devout  ignorance. 

vt  The  more  moderate,  who  are  called  the  gross-  jj^f4**' 
er,  or  less  scrupulous  anabaptists,  are  composed  of 
certain  inhabitants  of  Waterland,  Flanders,  Fries- 
land,  and  Germany,  who  entered  into  an  associa- 
tion, as  has  been  already  observed,  and  commonly 
pass  under  the  denomination  of  Waterlandians. 
This  community  has  abandoned  the  severe  disci- 
pline and  singular  opinions  of  Menno,  whom  nev- 
ertheless they  generally  respect  as  their  primitive 
parent  and  founder,  and  have  advanced  a  step  . 
nearer  than  the  other  anabaptists  to  the  religious 
doctrines  and  customs  of  other  christian  churches. 
They  are  however  divided  into  two  distinct  sects, 
which  bear  the  respective  denominations  of  Fries- 
landers  and  Waterlandians,  and  are  both  without 
bishops,  employing  no  other  ecclesiastical  minis* 
ters  than  presbyters  and  deacons*  Each  congrega- 
tion of  this  fept  is  independent  on  all  foreign  juris* 
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cbnt.xto.  diction,  having  its  own  ecclesiastical  council  or  Con- 
ner, ii.  s|story^  which  is  composed  of  presbyters  and  dea~ 
cans.     The  supreme  spiritual  power  is  neverthe- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  people,  without  whose  con- 
sent nothing  of  importance  can  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution.  Their  presbyters  are,  generally  speaking, 
men  of  learning,  and  apply  themselves  with  suc- 
cess to  the  study  of  physic  and  philosophy.    And 
there  is  a  public  professor  supported,  at  present, 
by  the  sect  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  instruction  of 
their  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophy 
and  sacred  erudition. 
2?  J5S£     ▼«•  One  of  these  Waterlandian  sects  was  divid- 
ed, in  the  year  1664,  into  two  factions,  of  which 
the  one  were  called  galenists,  and  the  other  a/w- 
toolians,  from  their  respective  leaders.  The  found- 
er of  the  former  was  Galen  Abraham  Haan,  a  doc- 
tor of  physic,  and  pastor  of  a  mennonite  congrega- 
tion at  Amsterdam,  who  has  received  the  applause 
even  of  his  enemies,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
penetration  and  eloquence.     This  eminent  anabap- 
tist, in  imitation  of  the  arminians,  considered  the 
christian  religion  as  a  system  that  laid  much  less 
stress  upon  faith  than  upon  practice ;  and  he  was 
for  receiving  into  the  communion  of  the  menno- 
nites  all  those  who  acknowledged  the  divine  origin 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
led  holy  and  virtuous  lives.     Such,  in  his  judg- 
ment, were  true  christians,  and  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to 
that  character.     These  comprehensive  terms  of 
communion  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  own 
theological  sentiments,  since  his  notions  concern- 
ing Christ's  divinity,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind 
by  his  death  and  merits,  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  mennonites,  and  coincided  a  good  deal 
with  the  socinian  system. 

Several  persons  opposed  the  sentiments  of  this 
'latitudinarian,  and  more  especially  Samuel  Apos- 
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tool,  an  eminent  pastor  among  the  mennonites  at  cent.xvii, 
Amsterdam,  who  not  only  defended,  with  the  ut- 
most zeal,  the  doctrine  generally  received  among 
the  mennonites,  in  relation  to  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  fruits  of  his  death,  but  also  maintained  that 
ancient  hypothesis  of  a  visible  and  glorious  church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  that  was  peculiar  to  this  sect.k 
Thus  a  controversy  was  kindled,  which  produced 
the  division  now  mentioned;  a  division  which  the 
zealous  efforts  of  several  of  the  wisest  and  most 
respectable  members  of  this  community  have  hith- 
erto proved  insufficient  to  heal.  The  galenists  are 
not  less  disposed  than  the  arminians  to  admit,  as 
members  of  their  community,  all  those  who  call 
themselves  christians ;  and  they  are  the  only  sect 
of  the  anabaptists  who  reject  the  denomination  of 
mennonites.  The  apostoolians,  on  the  contrary, 
admit  to  their  communion  those  only  who  profess 
to  believe  all  the  points  of  doctrine  which  are  con- 
tained in  their  public  confession  of  faith.1 

*  For  a  more  particular  aeoouat  of  these  two  menBonite*,«ee  Sohyo's 
fieductio  plemer  HUtor*  Mermonit.  cap.  z?.  p,  318,  and  xyiu.  p.  SSJV 

1  Caip.  Commelini  Detcriptio  Urbit  Amttelodami,  torn.  i.  p.  500. 
Stoupa'a  Religion  det  HoUandoU,  p.  SO.  Benthcm's  Hollandischer 
Schnlund  Kirchen  Staat,  p.  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  830.. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CONCERNING  TUB  SOCINIANS  AND  ASIANS. 

cent,  xvil      l  About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 
part  ii!  s60*  °f  the  socinians  seemed  to  be  well  established, 
and  their  affairs  were  even  in  a  flourishing  situa- 
te? JSS!?*  tion.  In  Transylvania  and  Lucko  they  enjoyed  the 
the  minims,  ufj^^y  0f  holding,  without  molestation,  their  relig- 
ious assemblies,  and  professing  publicly  their  the- 
ological opinions.     The  advantages  that  attended 
their  situation  in  Poland  were  still  more  consider- 
able ;  for  they  had  at  Racow  a  public  seminary  of 
learning,  which  was  furnished  with  professors  em- 
inently distinguished  by  their  erudition  and  genius, 
together  with  a  press  for  the  publication  of  their 
writings  ;  they  had  also  a  considerable  number  of 
congregations  in  that  district,  and  were  supported 
by  the  patronage  of  several  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction.     Elated  with  this  scene  of  prosperity, 
they  began  to  form  more  extensive  views,  and  aimed 
at  enlarging  the  borders  of  their  community,  and 
procuring  it  patrons  and  protectors  in  other  coun- 
tries.    There  are  in  being  authentic  records,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  they  sent  emissaries  with  this 
view,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  in- 
to Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  who 
endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  to  socinianism  in 
these  countries,  among  men  of  learning  and  men  in 
power.     For  it  is  remarkable  tliat  the  socinians,  in 
propagating  their  religious  principles,  have  always 
followed  a  quite  different  method  from  that  which 
has  been  observed  by  other  sects.     It  has  been  the 
general  practice  of  sectaries  and  innovators  to  en- 
deavour to  render  themselves  popular,  and  to  begin 
by  gaining  the  multitude  to  their  side ;  but  the  dis- 
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ciples  of  Socinu8,  who  are  perpetually  exalting  the  otjt.xto. 
dignity,  prerogatives,  and  authority  of  reason,  have  fast  u.° 
this  peculiarity  in  their  manner  of  proceeding,  that  s==^ 
they  are  at  very  little  pains  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  people,  or  to  make  proselytes  to  their  cause 
among  those  who  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
multitude  by  their  rank  or  their  abilities.     It  is 
only  among  the  learned  and  the  great  that  they  seek 
for  disciples  and  patrons  with  a  zealous  assiduity. 

il  The  effect  of  the  missions  now  mentioned,  ^jggft 
though  they  were  conducted  and  executed  by  per-  »^aim* 
sons  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  eminent,  both 
on  account  of  their  rank  and  abilities,  was  never- 
theless far  from  answering  the  views  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  community.  In  most  places  their  suc- 
cess was  doubtful,  at  best  but  inconsiderable ;  in 
some  however  they  were  favourably  received,  and 
seemed  to  employ  their  labours  to  purpose.  They 
had  no  where  a  more  flattering  prospect  of  success 
than  in  the  academy  of  Altorf,  where  their  senti- 
ments and  their  cause  were  promoted  with  dexter- 
ity by  Ernest  Sohner,  an  acute  and  learned  peri- 
patetician,  who  was  professor  of  physic  and  natural 
philosophy.  This  subtile  philosopher,  who  had 
joined  the  socinians during  his  residence  in  Holland, 
instilled  their  principles  into  the  minds  of  his  schol- 
ars with  much  greater  facility,  by  his  having  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation  both  for  learning  and 
piety.  Thedeath  indeedof  thiseminent man,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1612,  deprived  the  rising  so- 
ciety of  its  chief  ornament  and  support ;  nor  could 
the  remaining  friends  of  socinianism  carry  on  the 
cause  of  their  community  with  such  art  and  dex- 
terity, as  to  escape  the  vigilant  and  severe  eye  of 
the  other  professors*  Their  secret  designs  were 
accordingly  brought  to  light,  in  the  year  1616 ;  and 
the  contagion  of  socinianism,  which  was  gathering 
strength  from  day  to  day,  and  growing  impercep- 
tibly into  a  reigning  system,  was  all  of  a  sudden 

vol.  v.  61 
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cDrr.xvn.  dissipated  and  extinguished  by  the  vigilant  sever- 
part  iV.  ity  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg.  The  foreign 
**- — •  students,  who  bad  been  infected  with  these  doc- 
trines, saved  themselves  by  flight;  while  the  natives, 
who  were  chargeable  with  the  same  reproach,  ac- 
cepted of  the  remedies  that  were  presented  to  them 
by  the  healing  hand  of  orthodoxy,  and  returned 
quietly  to  their  former  theological  system." 
2*££*of  in  The  establishment  of  the  socinians  in  Poland, 
HtfSt^  though  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  solid  foundations, 
gr»  *  iv  wa  nevertheless  of  a  short  duration/  Its  chief 
supports  were  withdrawn  in  the  year  1638,  by  a 
public  decree  of  the  diet.  It  happened  in  this  year 
that  some  of  the  students  of  Racow  vented,  in  an 
irregular  and  tumultuous  manner,  their  religious 
resentment  against  a  crucifix,  at  which  they  threw 
stones,  till  they  beat  it  down  out  of  its  place.  This 
act  of  violence  excited  6uch  a  high  degree  of  in- 
dignation in  the  Roman  catholics,  that  they  vowed 
revenge,  and  fulfilled  this  vow  in  the  severest  man- 
ner ;  for  it  was  through  their  importunate  solicita- 
tions that  the  terrible  law  was  enacted  at  Warsaw, 
by  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the  academy  of  Ra- 
cow should  be  demolished,  its  professors  banished 
with  ignominy,  the  printinghouse  of  the  socinians 
destroyed,  and  their  churches  shut.  All  this  was 
executed  without  the  smallest  alleviation  or  the 

•  The  Jeoxoed  Gustavo*  George  Zetaer,  formerly  professor  of  tin* 
fry  id  the  academy  of  AJtorf,  composed  an  ample  end  learned  acemiattf 
Ibis  theological  revolution,  drawn  principally  from  maouaaript  recanb, 
which  waa  published  at  Leipsie,  in  the  year  1789,  in  two  volume*  in  4to. 
by  Gebauer,  under  the  following  title ;  JRttoria  Crypto  Srthdamm 
Morfitut  quondam  Academic  injetti,  arcana. 

•  We  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  fit- 
eoviao  academy,  while  it  waa  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Martin 
Ruarus,  in  the  Cimbria  JJUrata  of  Mollerus,  torn,  v  p.  572,  where  we 
learn  that  Ruarus  was  a  nmthre  of  Hotaeio,  who  became  a  proselyte  ts 
the  seeinian  system. 
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least  delay,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  cent.xvu. 
the  powerful  patrons  of*the  socinians  to  ward  off  *"  ^  W. 

the  blow.0    But  a  catastrophe,  still  more  terrible, ^  • 

awaited  them ;  and  the  persecution  now  mention- 
ed was  the  forerunner  of  that  dreadful  revolution, 
which,  about  twenty  years  afterward,  brought  on 
the  entire  rum  of  this  community  in  Poland ;  for  by 
a  public  and  solemn  act  of  the  diet  held  at  Warsaw, 
in  the  year  1658,  all  the  socinians  were  banished 
for  ever  from  the  territory  of  that  republic,  and  cap- 
ital punishment  was  denounced  against  all  those  who 
shouldeither  profess  their  opinions,  or  harbourtheir 
persons.  The  unhappy  exiles  were,  at  first,  allowed 
the  space  of  three  years  to  settle  their  affairs,  and 
to  dispose  of  their  possessions  ;  but  this  term  was 
afterward  abridged  by  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies, 
and  reduced  to  two  years.  In  the  year  1661,  the 
terrible  edict  was  renewed  ;  and  all  the  socinians 
that  yet  remained  in  Poland  were  barbarously  driv- 
en out  of  that  country,  some  with  the  loss  of  their 
goods,  others  with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  as  neither 
sickness,  nor  any  domestic  consideration,  could 
suspend  the  execution  of  that  rigorous  sentence.* 

iv.  A  part  of  these  exiles,  who  sought  for  a  ret  n*  <*»<*■ 
uge  among  their  brethren  in  Transylvania,  sunk  Sue*-"**1" 
under  the  burden  of  their  calamities,  and  perished 
amidst  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  unhappy  emigrants 
were  dispersed  through  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia ;  and  their  pos- 
terity still  subsists  in  those  countries.  Several  of 
the  more  eminent  members  of  the  sect,  in  conse- 

•  EpUtola  de  Winowatii  vita  in  Sandii  Biblioth.  Antitrinitar.  p.  233. 
Gust.  Georg.  Zeltneri  Bietoria  Crypto  Sociniahismi  Mtorjtn^  to!.  1.  p. 
299. 

P  Staaialai  Lobieoieeii  Nittoria  Jieforwurt,  Pobnic*,  lib.  iii.  c  xtii. 
xviii.  p.  279.  Equitit  Poloni  Findicia  pro  Unitariorum  in  Polonia  Be? 
UgionU  libtrtaie  apud  Sandium,  in  Biblioth,  Antitrinitar.  p.  267. 
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ewrr.xm.  qaence  of  die  protection  (granted  them  by  the  duke 
""'  "  of  Brieg,  resided  far  some  time  at  Crossen,  in  Si- 
lesia*^ Others  went  in  search  of  a  convenient  set- 
tlement for  themselves  and  their  brethren,  into  Hoi* 
land,  England,  Holstein,  and  Denmark.  Of  all 
the  socinian  exiles,  none  discovered  such  Zealand 
industry  for  the  interests  and  establishment  of  the 
sect  as  Stanislaus  Lubieniecius,  a  Polish  knight, 
distinguished  by  his  learning,  and  singularly  es- 
teemed by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even 
by  several  sovereign  princes,  on  account  of  his  el- 
oquence,  politeness,  and  prudence.  This  illustri- 
ous patron  of  socinianism  succeeded  so  far  in  his 
designs,  as  to  gain  die  favour  of  Frederic  III.  king 
of  Denmark  ;  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holstein ; 
and  Charles  Lewis,  elector  palatine  ;  and  thus  had 
almost  obtained  a  secure  retreat  and  settlement  for 
the  socinians,  about  the  year  1662,  at  Altena,Fre- 
derickstadt,  and  Manheim  ;  but  his  measures  were 
disconcerted,  and  all  his  hopes  entirely  frustrated 
by  the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  the  clergy 
established  in  these  countries ;  he  was  opposed  in 
Denmark  by  Suaningius,  bishop  of  Zealand,  in 
Holstein  by  Reinboth,  and  in  the  palatinate  by  John 
Lewis  Fabricius/  Several  other  attempts  were 
made,  in  different  countries,  in  favour  of  socinian- 
ism ;  but  their  success  was  still  less  considerable ; 
nor  could  any  of  the  European  nations  be  persuad- 
ed to  grant  a  public  settlement  to  a  sect,  whose 
members  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

v.  The  remains  thereforeof  this  unfortunate  com- 
munity are,  at  this  day,  dispersed  through  different 

*  Lubieueeii  Hutoria  Meformat.  Polon.  cap.  xyiu.  p.  885,  where  there 
U  a  tetter  written  by  the  mkummm  of  Croneo. 

*  See  8andii,  BibtUtheca  JlntHrinUwr*  p.  165.  HUfrria  Yit*  I/d**- 
ieeii,  prefixed  to  hit  Hittoria  Reformation*  Pthnice,  p.  7,  *■  M°llen 
Introductio  in  ffiitor.  Chernne*  Cimbric*,  p-ii.  p.  105,  and  his  ^imbna 
JJterata,  torn.  H«  p.  487.  Jo.  Hear*  Heideggeri  Vita  Job-  Lad.  Fibril 
tubjoined  to  the  works  of  the  Utter,  p.  88* 
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countries,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  cmrr.xvn, 
and  Prussia,  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  **££  \%. 
United  Provinces,  where  they  lie  more  or  less  con-      ■ 
cealed,  and  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in  a 
clandestine  manner.    They  are  indeed  said  to  ex- 
ercise their  religion  publicly  in  England,"  not  in 

(rj* "  The  «ta  maw  in  England  have  never  made  any  figure  m  a  cot** 
muo%,  bat  have  rather  beeti  dispersed  among  that  great  variety  of  sects 
that  have  arises  in  a  country  where  liberty  displays  its  most  glorious 
fruits,  and  at  the  sane  time  exhibits  its  most  striking  incooveniencies. 
Beside,  few  ecclesiastics,  or  writers  of  any  note,  have  adopted  the  theo- 
logical system  now  under  consideration,  in  alt  its  branches.    The  socio. 
Ian  doctrine  relating  to  the  design  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  had 
indeed  many  abettors  in  England  during  the  XVlTth.  century ;  and  it  may 
be  presumed,  without  temerity,  that  its  votaries  are  rather  increased  than 
diminished  in  the  present ;  but  those  divines  who  have  abandoned  the 
athanatUM hypothesis,  concerning  the  7Ysm#y  ofperean*  in  the  Gedhead, 
have  more  generally  gone  into  the  arian  and  eemtariaa  notions  of  that 
inexplicable  eabject,  than  into  those  of  the  socinians,  who  deny  that  Jesus 
Christ  existed  before  his  appearance  in  the  human  nature.    The  famous 
John  Biddle,  after  having  maintained, both  in  public  and  in  private,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles,  and  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  the  unitarian 
system,  erected  an  independent  congregation  in  London,  which  is  the  only 
British  church  we  have  heard  of,  in  which  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
socinianism  were  inculcated  ;  for,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  account      * 
of  sir  Peter  Pett,  this  congregation  held  the  following  notions ;  "That 
the  fathers  under  the  old  covenant  bad  only  temporal  promises ;  that 
saving  faith  consisted  in  universal  obedience  performed  to  the  commands 
of  God  and  Christ ;  that  Christ  arose  again  only  by  the  power  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  not  his  own ;  \\ivA  justifying  faith  is  not  the  pure  gift  of  God,  but 
may  be  acquired  by  men's  natural  abilities ;  that  faith  cannot  believe 
any  thing  contrary  to,  or  above  reason ;  that  there  is  no  original  tin  ; 
that  Christ  hath  not  the  tame  body  now  in  glory,  in  which  he  suffered 
and  rose  again  $  that  the  saints  shall  not  have  the  tame  body  in  heaven 
which  they  bad  on  earth ;  that  Christ  was  not  Lord  or  King  before 
his  resurrection,  or  Priett  before  his  ascension ;  that  the  saints  shall  not, 
before  the  day  of  judgment,  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven ;  that  God  doth  not 
certainly  know  future  contingencies ;  that  there  'is  not  any  authority  of 
fathers  or  general  councils  in  determining  matters  of  faith  $  that  Christy 
before   his  death,  had  not  any  dominion  over  the  angels ;  and  that 
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znt  consequence  of  a  legal  toleration,  but  through  the 
paVtii1.'  indulgent  connivance  of  the  civil  magistrate/  Some 
r '■  '"  of  them  have  embraced  the  communion  of  the  ar- 
minians ;  others  have  joined  with  that  sect  of  the 
anabaptists  that  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
galenists;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  at  all  sur- 
prising, since  neither  the  arminians  nor  anabaptists 
require  from  those  that  enter  into  their  communion 
an  explicit  or  circumstantial  declaration  of  their 
religious  sentiments.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  this  dispersed  community  became 
members  of  the  religious  society  called  collegiantsS 
Amidst  these  perpetual  changes  and  vicissitudes, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  socmians  could  maintain 
an  uniform  system  of  doctrine,  or  preserve  unalter- 
ed and  entire  the  religious  tenets  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.  On  the  contrary,  their 
peculiar  and  distinctive  opinions  are  variously  ex- 
plained and  understood  both  by  the  learned  and 
illiterate  members  of  their  community,  though  they 
all  agree  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 

Christ,  by  dying*  made  not  satisfaction  for  as."    See  the  preface  to  sir 
.       Peter  Pett's  Happy  Future  State  of  England,  printed  at  London  in  1688. 

•  The  soemiaas,  who  reside  at  present  ia  the  distriet  of  Mark,  need  to 
meet,  some  years  ago,  at  stated  tinea,  at  Koningtweld,  a  Tillage  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Franefort,  on  the  Oder.  See  the '  Reeneil  de  Utters- 
ture,de  Philosophic  et  d'Histoire,'  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1731,  in  8ro.*  p.  44.  They  published,  in  the  year  1716,  at  Berlin,  their 
confession  of  faith,  in  the  German  language,  which  is  to  be?foand,  with  a 
refutation  thereto  anneied,  in  %  book,  entitled,  •  Den  Theologischeo 
Heb.  Opfern.'  part  I.  p.  859. 

(fj*  'This  community,  of  which  there  is  an  account  given  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  chapter,  called  their  religions  meetings  co/fegwy 
a  Dntch  word,  which  signifies  congregation  or  assembly,  and  hence  they 
were  denominated  coUegiant*. 

0C3*  •  The  author  of  this  collection  ww  one  Jordan,  vao  was  part*  of  a  chorea  *> 
the  Bc^pibuarnooo  ot  Benin* 
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that  also  of  the  divinity  and  satis/action  of  Jesus  cwt.xvil 
v^nrist.  part  ii. 


vi.  After  the  socinians,  as  there  is  a  great  affinity 
between  the  two  sects,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the 
arians,  who  had  several  celebrated  writers  in  this 
century,  such  as  Sandius  and  Biddle."  Of  those 
who  also  passed  under  the  general  denomination 
of  antitrimtarians  and  unitarians  there  are  many 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  class  of  the  socinians  and 
arians ;  for  the  term  unitarian  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  persons, 
who,  notwithstanding,  agree  in  this  common  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  no  real  distinction  in  the  divine 
nature.  The  denomination  of  arian  is  also  given 
in  general  to  all  who  consider  Jesus  Christ  as  infe- 
rior and  subordinate  to  the  Father.  But  as  this 
subordination  may  be  understood  and  explained  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  anon, 
as  it  is  used  in  modern  language,  is  susceptible  of 

•  Many  example*  might  be  alleged  In  proof  of  this ;  It  will  be  suffi- 
eient  to  mention  that  of  the  learned  Crellios,  who,  though  he  was  pro- 
feasor  of  theology  among  the  socinians,  yet  differed  in  his  opinions,  about 
many  point*  of  doctrine,  from  the  sentiments  of  Soeinns  and  the  Baeo- 
▼ian  catechism,  and  would  not  be  called  a  soeinian,  but  an  artemenite* 
See  the  JmunuU  JUttermrt,  torn.  xiii.  p.  Lp,  150,  aud  the  account  I 
have  given  of  this  celebrated  man  in  my  Syntqgpn.  Dmertotionum  oaf 
egncn'aree  J}i$dpiinas  pertinentium,  p*  35$»  UmcUuUL  JVachricht.  1750, 
p.  943»  Aquvcou  Diction?  Htitvrique  et  Critique*  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  8ft« 
03*  This  last  citation  is  erroneous  ;  there  is  no  acoouat  of  Crellius  in 
the  place  here  referred  to. 

w  For  an  account  of  Sandius,  father  and  son,  see  Arnold  and  other 
writers.  The  life  of  Biddle  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jtouveau  Diction. 
Butorique  et  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  ii  p.  898.  (&  Dr.  Mosheim  places 
Biddle  improperly  among  the  arian*  /  it  is  manifest  that  he  belong*  to 
the  todniatu,  since,  in  the  third  article  of  his  confession  of  faith,  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  believe  that  CkrUt  hoe  tie  other  than  a  human  nature.  See 
the  Secinian  Tract*,  entitled,  'The  Faith  of  one  God/  exc  published 
at  London  in  4to.  in  1691.     See  also  above,  note  ". 

07  •  After  Artenon,  who  lived  under  the  idgn  of  the  emperor  Setrrai.  and  denied 
the  pie-eriiteace  and  dfrmfty  of  Jeni*  Christ. 
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cnrfrxyn.  different  significations;  and  that,  of  consequence, 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied  cannot  be  all  con- 
sidered in  the  same  point  of  light  with  the  ancient 
arians,  nor  supposed  to  agree  perfectly  with  each 
other  in  their  religious  tenets. 


TkeooUegi* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONCERNING   SOME   SECTS   OF  INFERIOR  N*TE. 

l  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  here  of  a 
wS^1***  few  sects  of  inferior  consequence  and  note,  which 
we  could  not  mention  with  propriety  in  the  history 
of  the  larger  and  more  extensive  communities  that 
we  have  been  passing  in  review,  and  which  never- 
theless we  cannot  omit,  for  several  reasons.  While 
the  disputes  and  tumults  that  the  arminian  system 
produced  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1619,  were  at  the 
greatest  height,  then  arose  that  religious  society, 
whose  members  hold  at  Rhinsberg,  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood  of  Leyden,  a  solemn  assembly  every  half 
year,  and  are  generally  known  under  the  denomi- 
mtion  of  coilegiants.*  This  community  was  found- 
ed by  three  brothers,  whose  name  was  Vander 
Kodde,  who  passed  their  days  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
rural  life,  but  are  said  to  have  been  men  of  eminent 
piety,  well  acquainted  with  sacred  literature,  and 
great  enemies  to  religious  controversy.  They  had 
for  their  associate  Anthony  Cornelius,  a  man  also 
of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  had  no  qualities  that 
oould  give  any  degree  of  weight  or  credit  to  their 
cause.  The  descendants  and  followers  of  these 
men  acquired  the  name  of  coliegiants  from  this 

"  Set  abort,  note  *. 
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particular  circumstance,  that  they  called  their  re-  cemt.xyie 
ligious  assemblies  colleges.  All  are  admitted  to  the  f"rt  III 
communion  of  this  sect  who  acknowledge  the  di-  .■'._ 
vinity  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  endeavour  to  live 
suitably  to  their  precepts  and  doctrines,  whatever 
their  peculiar  sentiments  may  be  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Their  numbers  are  very  considerable  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Holland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  West- 
friesland.  They  meet  twice  evfery  week,  namely,  on 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  purposes  of  di- 
vine worship ;  and  after  singing  a  psalm  or  hymn, 
and  addressing  themselves  to  the  Deity  by  prayer, 
they  explain  a  certain  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
menu  The  female  members  of  the  community  are 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  public ;  but  all  others, 
without  any  exception  founded  on  rank,  condition, 
or  incapacity,  haye  a  right  to  communicate  there-, 
suit  of  their  meditations-  to  the  assembly,  and  to 
submit  their  sentiments  to  the  judgment  of  the 
brethren.  All  likewise  have  an  unquestionable 
right  to  examine  and  oppose  what  any  of  the  breth- 
ren has  advanced,  provided  their  opposition  be  at- 
tended with  a  spirit  of  christian  charity  and  mod- 
eration. There  is  a  printed  list  of  the  passages. of 
scripture,  that  are  to  be  examined  and  illustrated 
at  each  of  tijeir  religious  meetings }  so  that  any  one 
who  is  ambitious  of  appearing, among  the  speakers, 
may  study  the  subject  before  hand,  and  thus  come 
fully  prepared  to  descant  upon  it  in  public.  The 
brethren,  as  has  been  already  observed,  have  a  gen- 
eral assembly  twice  a  year  at  Rhinsberg,  where  they 
have  ample  and  convenient  houses  for  the  educa- 
tion of  orphans  and  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and 
there  they  remain  together  during  the  space  of  four 
days,  which  are  employed  in  hearing  discourses 
that  tend  to  edification,  and  exhortations  that  are 
principally  designed  to  inculcate  brotherly  love  and 
sanctity  of  manners.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
vol.  v.  62 
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ctorr.xfit  supper  is  also  Administered  during  tMs  assembly; 
**  t  ii!  and  those  adult  persons,  that  desire  to  be  baptized, 
^=-  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  primitive  manner  of  celebrating  that  in- 
stitution, even  by  immersion.  Those  of  the  breth- 
ren that  reside  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  have 
at  present  an  annual  meeting  at  Lewarden,  where 
they  administer  the  sacraments,  as  the  considerable 
distance  at  which  they  live  from  Rhinsberg  renders 
it  inconvenient  for  them  to  repair  thither  twice  a 
year.  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  cotte- 
giants  by  observing,  that  their  community  is  of  a 
most  ample  and  extensive  kind ;  that  it  compre- 
hends persons  of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  sects,  who 
profess  themselves  christians,  though  their  senti- 
ments concerning  the  person  and  doctrine  of  the 
divine  founder  of  Christianity  be  extremely  differ- 
ent; that  it  is  kept  together,  and 'its  union  main- 
tiinfed,  not  by  the  authority  of  rulers  and  doctors, 
the  force  of  ecclesiasticallaws,  the  restraining  pow- 
er of  creeds  ahd  confessions,  or  the  influence  of 
certain  positive  rites  and  institutions,  but  merely  by 
a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  practical  religion, 
and  a  desire  of  drawing  instruction  from  the  study 
of  the  holy  scriptiires;r 

'  n.'fii  such  a  community,  or  rather  amidst  sueh 
a  multitude  as  this,  infrhicft  opinion  Wfrfce,  and 
every  one  is  permitted  to  judge  for  himself  in  re* 
iigioiis  matters,  dissensions  and  controversies  can 
scarcely  have  place.  However,  a  debate,  attended 
with  some  warmth,  arose,  in  the  year  1672,  between 
John  and  Paul  Bredenburg,  merchants  of  Rotter- 
dam, on  the  one  side,  and  Abraham  Lemrnerman 

y  See  the  •  Dissertation  aur  lea  usage*  de  ceux  qu'on  apfielle  e«  HcJ- 
lande  Colligiens  et  Rhinobourgeois,'  in  the  '  Ceremonies  Retigiems 
des  tous  les  Peaptcs  du  Monde*1  torn.  ir.  p.  323.  As  also  a  Datcfi  book, 
containing  an  account  of  the  cottegianta,  and  pnbllalfcd  by  themselves, 
under  the  following  title  ;'« tfe  Oerspronck,  Natuur,  Handelfcy*  *n  ©«fr 
merit  cter  so  genaamde  tljrtiburgsch*  Vergiderinf,'  «  AiAalfrta*#  hi 
4to.  in  the  year  1736. 
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ami  Francis  Cqiper,  merchant*  of  .Amsterdam,  on 
the  other,  John  Bredenburg  had  eretfed  a  pari 
tiajbr  society,  pr  college,  in  which  he  gave  a  course 
of  lecture?  upon  the  religion  of  nature  and  reason ; 
but  this  undertaking  was  highly  disapproved  of  by 
Lemraerman  aqd  Cuiper,  who  were  for  excluding 
rpason  altogether  from  religious  inquiries  and  pur? 
9u)t$.  During  thp  heat  pf  this  cpqtroversy,  JJre* 
denburg  discovered  a  manifest  prppenpity  towarq 
the  sentiments  of  Spinoza ;  nay,  he  even  defended 
them  publicly,  anfl  yet,  at  the  same  time,  profess* 
ed  a  firm  attachment  to  tfye  christian  religion.* 

*  The  names  of  John  Bredenburg  and  Francis  Cuiper  are  well  know* 
among  the  followers  and  adversaries  of  Spinoza ;  but  the  character  and 
profession  of  these  two  disputants  are  less  generally  known.  Breden- 
targ,  or,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  Breiteoburg,  was  a  coilegiantt  and  a 
merchant  of  Rotterdam,  who  propagated  in  a  public  manner  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinosa,  and  pretended  to  demonstrate  mathematically  its  con- 
formity to  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  same  man  not  only  professed 
Christianity,  hut  moreover  explained,  recommended,  and  maintained, 
the  christian  religion  in  the  meetings  of  the  colUsrianto,  and  asserted,  oft 
all  occasions*  its  divine  original.  *To  reconcile  these  striking  contradic- 
tions, he  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  that  reason  and  Christianity  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ;  but  maintained,  on  the  other,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  believe,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  strongest 
mathematical  demonstrations,  the  religions  doctrines  comprehended  in 
the  holy  scriptures ;  this  Indeed  was  adding  absurdity  to  absurdity  He 
•Armed  that  truth  was  twofold,  theological  and  philosophical/  and"  that 
those  propositions,  which  were  false  in  theology,  were  true  in  philoso- 
phy. There  is  a  brief,  but  accurate  account,  of  the  character  and  sen* 
4iments  of  Bredenburg,  in  the  learned  work  of  the  Jew,  Isaac  Qrobfo, 
entitled) '  Certamen  PhUosophieom  propugnatte  veritatis,  divine  et  na« 
tnralis  adversas  Jo*  Bredenbargii  principle,  ex  quibas,  quod  religio  ra- 
tion! repugnat,  demonstnre  nititnr/  This  work,  which  contains  Bre* 
denbnrg's  pretended  demonstrations  of  the  philosophy  of  9pf  not*,  was 
ftrst  published,  in  8vo.  at  Amsterdam,  fin  the  year  1 70S,  and  afterward  in 
JOmo.  nt  Brussels,  in  1731.  Francis  Coiper,  who  was  the  antagonist  of 
Bredenburg*  aeqaifed  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  Jlreana  Atkei*+ 
sai  **•**%  i.  *  The  8efr*t*  of  Atheism  Detected.  He  was  a  bookseller 
at  itasserdanet  auuft  it  van  he  that  published,  among  other  things,  the 
Miklitlpe*  frtunm  PoJmorum  §$u  UnUwiorwn.    Those  who  have  a 
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aprr.jnriL  Other  debates  of  less  consequence  arose  in  this 
par  t  III  coramuniejr,  and  the  effect  of  those  dissensions  was 
'■       ■      a  division  of  the  collegimts  intotwo  parties,  which 
held  their  assemblies  separately  at  Rhinsberg. 
This  division  happened  in  the  year  1686,  but  it 
was  healed  about  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  by  the  death  of  those  who  had  princi- 
pally occasioned  it ;  and  then  the  coliegiants  re- 
turned to  their  former  union  and  concord.* 
jnkeufa*.      m.  Thesectof  the  labbadi*ts  were  so  called  from 
their  founder  John  Labbadie,  a  native  of  France,  a 
man  of  no  mean  genius,  and  remarkable  for  a  nat- 
ural and  masculine  eloquence.    This  man'  wa6 
born  in  the  Romish  communion,  entered  into  die 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  being  dismissed  by  them,* 

tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  this  eeeturr,  know 
that  Cuiper,  on  account  of  the  very  book  which  he  wrote  against  Bre- 
dcnburg,  was  suspected  of  spinozism,  though  he  was  a  collegiantt  and  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  christian  faith,  as  also  of  the  perfect  conformity 
that  there  is  between  right  reason  and  true  religion.  (£j*  Dr.  Mosheiia 
•aid  a  little  before,  in  the  text,  that  Lemmerman  and  Cuiper  were  for 
excluding  reason  altogether  from  religion ;  how  then  can  he  consistently 
say  here  of  the  latter,  that  he  was  a  defender  of  the  cenfermity  thai  there 
U  between  rea&en  and  religion  ? 

•  Beside  tha  author*  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  these  who  un- 
derstand the  German  language  may  eoosotfthe  carious  work  of  Simon 
Frederic  Rues,  entitled,  Jfochrichten  ven  2u§tand$  der  Mtnnmntn^ 
p.  967. 

OCJ* h  From  this  expression  of  our  author,  some  may  her  led  to  imag- 
ine, tfeat  Labbadie  was  expelled  by  the  Jesuits  from  their  society ;  and 
many  have,  in  effect,  entertained  this  notion.  Bat  this  is  a  palpable 
mistake  ;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  consulting  the  letter  of  the 
abbe  Goojet  to  lather  Niceroa,  published  in  the  Memoiree  dee  Bommet 
Ukutrt;  torn.  xx.  p.  14f,  145,  will  find  that  Labbadie  had  long  solicited 
his  discharge  from  that  society,  and,  after  many  refusals,  obtained  it  at 
length  ia  an  honourable  manner,  by  a  public  act  signed  at  Bourdeaux, 
by  one  of  the  provincials,  the  1 7th.  of  April  1639.  For  a  foil  account  of 
this  restless,  turbulent,  and  visionary  man,  who,  by  bis  plans  of  reforma- 
tion, conducted  by  a  seal  destitute  of  prudence,  produced  moeh  tnarast 
end  disorder,  both  in  the  Burnish  and  reformed  churches,  see  hie  l*/f> 
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became  a  member  of  the  reformed  church,  and  cMrr.mra 
performed,  with  reputation,  the  ministerial  func-  ""t.  i* 
tions  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at 
length  erected  a  new  community,  which  resided 
successively  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand  and  at 
Amsterdam.  In  the  year  1670  it  was  transplant* 
ed  to  Hervorden,  a  town  in  Westphalia,  at  the  par- 
ticular desire  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  elector  palatine,  and  abbess  of  Hervorden. c 
It  was  nevertheless  driven  from  thence,  notwith- 
standing the  protection  of  this  illustrious  princess ; 
and,  in  theyear  1672,  settled  at  Altena,  where  its 
founder  died  two  years  after  his  arrival.  After  the 
death  of  Labbadie,  his  followers  removed  their 
wandering  community  to  Wiewert,  in  the  district 
of  North  Holland,  where  it  found  a  peaceful  re* 
treat,  and  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  so  that  few,  if 
any  traces  of  it,  are  now  to  be  found. 

Among  the  persons  that  became  members  of  this 
sect,  there  were  some  whose  learning  and  abilities 
gave  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit  and  reputation, 
particularly  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  of  Utrecht, 
whose  extensive  erudition  rendered  her  so  famous, 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  during  the  last  century. 
The  members  of  this  community,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  them  by  their  own  account  of  things,  did  not 
differ  from  the  reformed  church  so  much  in  their 
tenets  and  doctrines,  as  in  their  manners  and  rules 

composed  with  learning,  impartiality,  and  judgment,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
ChaufFepied,  in  his  supplement  to  Mr.  Bayle,  entitled,  Nouveau  Dic- 
fionaire  HUtorique  et  Cntique* 

(Xj*  *  This  illustrious  princess  seems  to  have  had  as  prevailing  a  taste 
for  fanaticism,  as  her  grandfather  king  James  I.  of  England  had  for  scho- 
lastic theology.  She  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Penn,  the  famous 
quaker,  and  other  members  of  that  extravagant  seot.  She  is  neverthe- 
less celebrated  by  certain  writers,  on  account  of  her  application  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  That  a  poetical  fancy  may  have  ren- 
dered her  susceptible  of  fanatical  impressions,  is  not  impossible ;  t)Ut 
how  these  impressions  could  be  reconciled  with  a  philosophical  spirit,  is 
■tore  difficult  to  imagine* 
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own  aawkrct,  t  rata*  austere  model  of  sanctity  am) 


(CJ*:*  Lahbadie  always  declared,  that  he  embraced  the  doctrine*  of 
the  reformed  church.  Nevertheless,  when  he  was  called  to  perform  the 
ministerial  functions  to  a  French  church  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  he 
reftieed  tft  subscribe  their  •oofetsioa  ef  fakh-  Beside*  if  we  examine  Ma 
wvltfegs,  we  shall  6od  that  he  entertained  wsrjr  oM  and  aiogelar  onla- 
ions  on  various  siihjeein>  He  maintained,  among  •User  things,  t'Tant 
Gnd  might*  nod  aid,  on  certain  ocjeejoat,  4f«em  men i ttwt  the  holy 
scripture  was  not  snfteient  to  lead  men  to  salvation,  without  eertafc 
particular  illumination*  and  rrMfafrn*  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  thai  in 
reading  the  scriptures,  we  ought  to  give  leas  attention  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  than  to  the  inward  suggestions  of  the  spirit,  nod  that  the 
efficacy  pf  the  word  depended  upon  him  that  preached  it;  Out  the  faith- 
ful ought  to  have  all  things  in  common ;  that  there  is  no  subordination  or 
distinction  of  rank  in  the  true  church  of  Christ ;  that  Chriat  was  to  reign 
a  thousand  year*  npen  earth ;  that  the  euntmnfiaHve  Ufa  b  a  state  of 
nraee  and  suuon  with  God,  and  the  very  height  of  nevfeetfon ;  that  the 
christian,  whose  mind  la  contented  and  calm,  sees  aU  things  in  Ged,  en- 
joys the  Petty,  and  h  perfectly  indHferent  sheet  every  thing  that  passes 
in  the  world  i  nnd  that  the  christian  arrive*  at  that  fctppr  state  hy  the 
exercise  pf  a  perfect  self  denial,  hy  mortifying  the  flesh  and  all  sensual 
affections,  and  by  mental  prayer*"  Beside  these*  he  had  formed  tute- 
lar ideas  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  considered  as  covenants,  as  al- 
so concerning  the  sabbath  and  the  true  nature  of  a  christian  church- 

It  is  remarlcaole  enough,  that  almost  all  the  sectaries  of  an  enthusi*t- 
tleal  torn,  were  desirous  of  entering  into  communion  with  lebhadle. 
The  srowntsts  offered  Mm  their  church  at  *MMo1efcorg,  when  he  was 
sanpended  by  the  French  aynnd  from  hss  pastoral  fhnetiena*  The  qna- 
fcert  sent  their  two  leading  mamjiem,  Robert  Barelay  and  George  Keith 
to  Amsterdam,  while  he  resided  there,  to  examine  his  doctrine  5  and, 
after  several  conferences  with  him,  these  two  commissioners  offered  to 
receive  him  into  their  communion,  whioh  he  refused,  probably  from  a 
principle  of  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  remaining  head  of  a  sect.  Nay, 
It  is  said,  that  the  famous  William  Penn  made  a  second  attempt  to  gain 
over  the  labbadtsts ;  and  that  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  Wiewert 
where  they  resided  after  the  death  of  their  founder,  hut  without  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  for  the  certainty  of  these  frets ;  hut 
snail  only  observe,  that  they  are  related  by  Mollerus  in  his  Cimbria  Lit' 
erata,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  Journal,  of  which  several  extract*  have 
heen  given  by  Joach-  Fred*  Feller,  in  his  Trimcit.  ix,  ManvmetUwvn 
sneds'lemm,  sect.  iii.  A.  1717,  p.  498— 50Q. 
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cbedience,  which  his  disciples  and  followers  were  cnrr.rm. 
obliged  to  imitate  \  and  they  were  taught  to  look  l\°JT  \][ 
for  the  communion  of  saints,  not  only  in  the  invisU  ■ 
ble  church,  but  also  in  a  visible  one,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  views  of  things,  ought  to  be  com- 
posed  of  none  but  such  persons  as  were  distinguish* 
ed  by  their  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  by  a  pious  prog- 
ress toward  perfection.  There  are  still  extant  sev- 
eral treatises  composed  by  Labbadie,  which  suffi* 
Ciently  discover  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  man, 
and  carry  the  evident  marks  of  a  lively  and  glowing 
imagination,  that  was  not  tempered  by  the  influence 
of  a  sober  and  accurate  judgment.  And  as  persons 
of  this  character  are  sometimes  carried,  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  passion  and  the  seduction  of  fancy,  both 
into  erroneous  notions  and  licentious  pursuits,  we 
are  not  perhaps  tx>  reject,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
cessive charity,  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have 
found  many  things  worthy  of  censure,  both  in  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  this  turbulent  enthusiast/ 

rr.  Among  the  fanatical  contemporaries  Of  Lab- 
badie, was  the  famous  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  ' 
Porte,  a  native  of  Flanders,  who  pretended  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  set  apart,  by  a  particular, in- 
terposition of  Heaven,  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  had  beert  extinguished  by  theolog- 
ical  animosities  and  debates.  Thisfemaleenthusiast, 
whose  religious  feelings  were  accompanied  with  an 
unparalleled  vivacity  and  ardour,  and  whose  fency 
was  exuberant  beyond  all  expression,  joined  to  these 
qualities  a  volubility  of  tongue,  less  wonderful  in* 
deed,  yet  much  adapted  to  seduce  the  unwary. 
Furnished  with  these  Useful  talents,  she  began  to 
propagate  her  theological  system,  and  her  enthusi* 

•  See  Mollerus's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii.  p.  35,  et  hagogc  ad  His- 
tor.  Chefs  one  s.  Cimbric*,  p-  i».  cap.  v.  p.  121.  Arnold,  Histor.  Ecdeti- 
net.  vol.  i.  p.  fi.  lib.  xvli.  cap.  xxl.  p.  1186.  Weiaman,  HiiU  EctUt.  Site. 
xvil*  p.  897.  For  ad  account  of  the  two  famous  companions  of  Labba- 
die, vit>  Du  LignQn  and  Y*on,  scp  Moller'is's  Cimbnu  Uterata,  tom«ii. 
p.  472,  lOW- 
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xm.  astical  notions  itoade  a  great  noise  in  Flanders,  Hoi* 
land,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  she  had  re* 
sided  some  years.    Nor  was  it  only  the  ignorant 
multitude  that  swallowed  down  with  facility  her  vi 
sionary  doctrines ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  sev 
eral  learned  and  ingenious  men  were  persuaded  of 
thpir  truth,  and  caught  the  contagion  of  her  fanati- 
cism. After  experiencing  various  turns  of  fortune, 
and  suffering  much  vexation  and  mockeries  on  ac- 
count of  her  religious  fancies,  she  ended  her  days  at 
Franeker,  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  in  the  year 
1680.  Her  writings  were  voluminous ;  but  it  would 
be  a  fruitless  attempt  to  endeavour  to  draw  from 
them  an  accurate  and  consistent  scheme  of  religion. 
For  the  pretended  divine  tight,  that  guides  people 
of  this  class,  does  not  proceed  in  a  methodical  way 
of  reasoning  and  argument ;  it  discovers  itself  by 
flashes,  which  shed  nothing  but  thick  darkness  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  investigate  truth  with  the 
understanding  and  do  not  trust  to  the  reports  of  fan- 
cy, that  is  so  often  governed  by  sense  and  passion. 
An  attentive  reader  will  however  learn  something: 
by  perusing  the  writings  of  this  fanatical  virgin ;  te 
will  be  persuaded,  that  her  intellect  must  have  been 
in  a  disordered  state ;  that  the  greatest  part  of  her 
divine  effusions  were  borrowed  from  the  productions 
of  the  mystics ;  and  that,  by  the  intemperance  of 
her  imagination,  she  has  given  an  additional  air  of 
extravagance  and  absurdity  to  the  tenets  she  baa 
derived  from  these  pompous  enthusiasts.    If  we 
attend  to  the  main  and  predominant  principle  that 
reigns  throughout  the  incoherent  productions  of 
Bourignon,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  following; 
That  the  christian  religion  neither  consists  in  knowl- 
edge nor  in  practice,  out  in  a  certain  internal  feci 
ing  and  divine  impulse,  that  arises  immediately frM 
communion  with  the  Deity  f    Among  the  more 

'  8ee  for  an  ample  account  of  Boarignon,  the  following  writers ;  M" 
fer.  Cmbria  Uterata,  torn.  it.  p.  85.    httroducti*  in  Aftftr.  ChentM* 
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considerable  patrons  of  this  fanatical  doctrine,  we  eman.vm. 
may  reckon  Christian  Bartholomew  dc  Cordt,  a  pYrtVi. 
jansenist,  and  priest  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  who  r 

died  at  Nordstrandt,  in  the  dutchy  of  Sleswick  ;* 
and  Peter  Poiret,  a  man  of  a  bo!4  and  penetrating 
genius,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  cartesian 
philosophy.11  This  latter  has  shown,  in  a  striking 
manner,  by  his  own  example,  that  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  reason  and  superstition,  are  often  divid- 
ed by  thin  partitions  ;  and  that  they  sometimes  not 
only  dwell  together  in  the  same  person,  but  also, 
by  an  unnatural  and  unaccountable  union,  lend 
each  other  mutual  assistance,  and  thus  engender 
monstrous  productions. 

v.  The  same  spirit,  the  same  views,  and  the  same  The  fum* 
kind  of  religion  that  distinguished  Bourignon,  were  phUn  "*"** 
observable  in  an  English,  and  also  a  female  fanat- 
ic, named  Jane  Leadley,  who,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  seduced  by  her  visions,  pre- 
dictions, and  doctrines,  a  considerable  number  of 
disciples,  among  whom  there  were  some  persons  of 
learning ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the 
Philadelphian  society.  This  woman  was  of  opinion 
that  all  dissensions  among  christians  would  cease, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  become,  even 
here  below,  a  glorious  scene  of  charity,  concord,and 
felicity,  if  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  with* 

Cimbric*,  p.  H.  p.  151.  Bayte's  Dictionaire,  torn.  i.  at  the  article  Boo. 
rignoa.  Arnold,  Hietoria  Ecclet.  et  Uattt.  vol.  ii.  (Jj»  See  alto  Pci- 
vtt's  EpUt.  de  Anctoribue  Mytticb,  seot  *!▼.  p.  565.  This  treatise  of 
Poiret  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  bis  book,  Be  Eruditions  Selida  et  £s» 
perjtearia,  ?ol.  ii.  edit.  4to. 

S  Mollert  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  149. 

h  Poiret  dressed  out  in  an  artful  manner,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem, the  wild  and  incoherent  fancies  of  Bourignon,  in  his  large  work, 
entitled,  '  L'Oeconomie  Divine,  on  Systeme  Universel/  which  was  pub- 
lished, both  in  French  and  Latin,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1686,  in 
seven  volumes,  8vo.  For  an  account  of  this  mystic  philosopher,  whose 
name  and  voluminous  writings  hare  made,  saeb  a  noise,  see  *  BiMiothe* 
ca  Brem.  Theolog,  Philol.  torn.  iii.  p.  i  p.  75. 
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odct.xvu.  out  regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  discipline 

r.  ii.     "         "  ■  ■  - 

Fart  ii. 


■bot.  ii.  tjlat  distinguish  particular  communions,  would  all 


:  join  in  committing  their  souls  to  the  care  of  the  in- 
ternal guide,  to  be  instructed  j  governed,  and  formed 
by  his  divine  impulse  and  suggestions.  Nay,  she 
went  still  further,  and  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  this  desirable  event  would  happen ;  and 
that  she  had  a  divine  commission  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  this  glorious  communion  of  saints,  who 
were  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  visible  univer- 
sal church,  or  kingdom,  before  the  dissolution  of 
this  earthly  globe.  This  prediction  she  delivered 
with  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence,  from  a  notion 
that  her  Philadelphian  society  was  the  true  king- 
dom 0/Xhrist,  in  which  alone  the  divine  spirit  re- 
sided and  reigned.  We  shall  not  mention  the  oth- 
er dreams  of  tins  enthusiast,  among  which  the  fa- 
mous doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  intelli- 
gent beings  to  perfection  and  happiness  held  an 
eminent  place.  Leadley  was  less  fortunate  than 
Bourignon  in  this  respect,  that  she  had  not  such  an 
eloquent  and  ingenious  patron  as  Poiret  to  plead 
her  cause,  and  to  give  an  air  of  philosophy  to  her 
wild  reveries.  For  Pordage  and  Bromley,  who  were 
the  chief  of  her  associates,  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  their  mystic  piety  and  contempla- 
tive turn  of  mind.  Pordage,  more  especially,  was 
so  far  destitute  of  the  powers  of  elocution  and  reas- 
oning, that  he  even  surpassed  Jacob  Boehmen, 
whom  he  admired,  in  obscurity  and  nonsense ;  and, 
instead  of  imparting  instruction  to  his  readers,  did 
no  more  than  excite  in  them  a  stupid  kind  of  awe 
by  a  high  sounding  jingle  of  pompous  words.1 

*  See  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaegeri  Hittoria  Sacra  et  Civilit,  fire,  xvii*  Decent. 
x.  p.  90.    Petri  Poireti  Bibliotheca  Mytticor.  p.  161,  174,  283,  386. 
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